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TATIiOBISBI EXAMINED. 



NUMBER I. 

GOP IB ABLB TO PRETEBTT SIN I|f A MOBAL 9T0TSltf. 

That Ood is >Me to prerent sin in a nioriJ systeoi, has^ I 

_ believe^ till recently; been universally maintained by pn^ss* 

N ed Calvinists. Rev. Nathaniel W. TAyLon, P. D.> of New 

^ Haven, though professedly a strict Ctlvinist, has questioned 

rk the truth of this position, called it ** a groundless assumption,'' 

^ and undertaken to disprove it 

It is not my design in this number, to inquire whether Dr. 
Taylor is a Calvinist or an Arminian* Although I like to 
have things called by their right names, yet names, in my 
view, are of far less importance than things. 

It is my present object to ritow, that CM tmtld htofe jpr^ 
vented all sin in a marai system^ if he had eh^sm t» do it: or 
that he could have prevented aU his creatures from sinning 
without destroying their moral agency^ 

1 mean first to prove this position by direct aiyuments ; and 
then to answer objections. 
And here I would observe, 

1. That creatures do not sin by chance. If they sinned t^ 
chance, it would be impossible for Ood to prevent them from 
sinning, without annihilating them. On the supposition that 
sin could come into existence by chance, it would be impessi- 
Ue to prove, that Gfod could prevent sin in a moral system. 
But sin cannot wm inV) (sMstence by chance. Chsnce will 
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as easily account for one thing as another. If it will account 
for the existence of sin, it will account for the existence of 
tlie world. If it will account for any thing, it will account for 
every thing. On the supposition that sin could come into ex- 
istence by chance, it would be iftipossible to prove the exist- 
ence of God, from those things which are made. The doc- 
trine of chance leads to Atheism and the grossest absurdities., 
We may lay it down then as a settled point, that chance could 
not render it impossible for God to prevent sin in a moral sysK 
tern. For there is no such thing as chance. 

2c Creatures Ido not sin by the necessity of their natures. 
There is but one being in the universe who exists and act» 
by the necessity of his own nature. Necessary existence and 
action are applicable solely to the self-existent and eternal Je- 
hovah. Creatures are not eternal, and therefore they do not 
exist by the necessity of their own natures. And if they do 
not even exist by the necessity of their own natures, then they^ 
cannot move and act by any such necessity. 

It IB absurd ta suppose that any being in the universe,, 
whether created or uncreated, can sin by the necessity of his: 
own nature^ The supposition implies, that there may be some^ 
thing in the nature of a moral being which would set his heart 
and understanding and conscience, necessarily, and immuta- 
bly, and eternally at Tariance with each other. Every sinner 
is inconsistent with himself. And to suppose that he sins by 
the necessity of hi^ own nature, is to suppose that he must ne-« 
cessarily sin to all eternity, and that his conduct must be ne- 
cessarily and eternally inconsistent with his reason and con-, 
science, duty and happiness. The supposition, therefore, that 
a moral being commits sin by the necessity of his own nature, 
implies, that the principles of moral action are necessarily in-> 
consistent with duty and happiness ; which is evidently false 
and absurd. 

If moral beings sinned by the necessity of their own na^ 
tores, it is readily^ granted, th«( God cauM not prevent them 
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from sinning, without destroying their moral agency. Bttt the 
supposition of sinning by a necessity of nature has been shown 
to be absurd, as applied even to an uncreated being ; and 
much more, as applied to a dependent creature. 

It is phiin, then, that God cannot be hindered from prevenl- 
ing^sin in a moral system, by any necessity of its existence, 
arising from the nature of moral agents. 

3. Sin is not produced by fate. Some suppose that every 
thing depends upon a certain kind of necessity which is inde^ 
pendent of the Divine will, and every other cause in the uni« 
verse; and which even God himself cannot control. And this 
they call fate« Now if sin came into existence by a blind un* 
designing fatality, it is true, it would be impossible in this 
case^ for God to prevent sin in a moral system, But there is 
no such thing as fate. Fatalism is infidelity, and delusion, 
and a gross absurdity. God could not be hindered from pre- 
venting sin, then, by fate ,* for there is no sqch thing in ex« 
istence. 

4. Creatures do not sin independently of God. It is^ sup- 
posed by Arminians, that men have a self-determining or in* 
dependent power of acting ; and that this is absolutely neces- 
sary to moral agency. Now if a self-determining or indepen- 
dent power of acting were necessary to moral agency, it is 
very true, that God could not prevent his creatures from sin- 
ning, without destroying their moral agency. But sueh a self- 
determining, or independeiit power of acting, is absurd. It 
must mean one of three things: first, that men choose by the 
necessity of their own, natures ; or secondly, ^uU they choose by 
chance ; or thirdly, thcU they came their own choices. The 
absurdity of the two first suppositions, has been already ex^ 
posed. Will it be said then, that men must cause their own 
choices in order to be moral agents 1 If sinners must cause 
their own choices in order to be moral agents, it is readily 
granted, that God could not prevent them from sinning, with- 
out taking their moral agency away. But is it true that mor- 
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tl agency consists in iadspendenccT Agency is choice. And 
moral agency is choice in the view of moral good and evil. 
God is not a moral agent, merely because he is ind^Hndeni, 
but because he chooses in Uie view of right and wrong. 

If moral agency consisted in independent action, there 
could be but one moral agent in the universe. For indepen- 
dence is an incommunicable attribute of the Supreme Being. 
He can no more communicate independence, than self-exist- 
ence to a creature. For these two attributes are inseparably 
connected, and mutually imply each other. An independeni 
ereatnre is a contradiction. 

We are indeed told that Gk>d has made man in his own im- 
ajG^e. It is said that God originates his own volitions; and 
that if man be made in the image of God, then man mu8$ do 
the same.* 

But how does God originate his own volitions? This is a 
mystery. All that we can say, is, tliat he chooses by the ne- 
cessity of his own nature, just as he exists. To say, that 
creatures are made in the image of God in this respect, im- 
plies that they exist and act by the necessity of their own na- 
tures. They could not be made in his image in this respect, 
without being made in his image in all respects. To origin- 
ate their own volitions, as God originates his, they must be 
^If^xistent, immutable and eternal. 

It is certain, therefore, that if men do originate their own 
volitions, tb^y do not originate them as God originates bis« To 
originate their own volitions, tliey must cause them. 

But men do not cause their own volitions, because they are 
not conscious of causing them. If they cause them, they 
must do it by a causing act. And this causing act, they must 
be conscious of. For the mind is necessarily conscious of its 
own operations. It is perfectly inconceivable that the mind 
should cause all its own volitions, and still never be conscious 
of causing them in a single instance. 

* Thid strang:e ophiioB has bean fu^seitfid >7 the veiMrabUi ProfMtor Siuait, 
of Aadov^r 71utf)logical Scmiiiary. 
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If we cause our own volitions, we mast do it voluutarilj. 
Whenever we cause a choice, the causing act must be a choice 
too. Whenever we choose, we must have a preceding choice, 
which we are never conscious of; the first choice causing the 
second. The first choice likewise, must be caused by anoth- 
er antecedent choice, and that by another, and so on without 
end. And of all these antecedent choices we are entirely uu^ 
conscious. On the supposition, therefore, that we cause our 
own choices, we must have an endless series of unconscious 
choices, to account for every choice which we are conscious of. 

If we produce all our choices by a preceding choice, then, 
whenever we choose an object, we must choose the choice of 
it. And this implies that we choose the object before we do 
choose it. 

And in order to cause this producing choice, we must 
choose an object by choosing to choose the choice of it. This 
would imply that we choose the object, before we choose to 
choose it. Every one of these choices must anticipate the 
object chosen, and really terminate upon it. Here, then, are 
three choices about the same object ; in the two first of which, 
we must choose the object before we begin to choose it The 
first of these three choices must require another antecedent 
choice to account for that, and so on witliout end. Thus we 
must have had an eternal series of choices about the object, 
before we begin to choose it We must have chosen the ob« 
ject from all eternity befpre we began to choose it. Indeed 
we must have had an endless series of choices, in each of 
which we must have contemplated and chosen the choice of 
the object, before we had chosen that choice. Nor is this all. 
We must, from all eternity, have chosen to choose the choice 
of the object, before we did choose tkh choice. And the 
same remark may be made respecting every choice in the 
whole series. This would require a very active and conscious 
state of mind. And yet we are not conscious of one of these 
caiiiing operations. 
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If we cause our own choices, then every choice we are con* 
scions of, and every choice we are not conscious of, must re- 
quire an endless series of absurdities to account for it. 

If men caused their own choices, their choices would al- 
ways be of the same moral character. A holy choice would 
never produce a sinful choice, nor would a sinful choice ever 
produce a holy choice. In this case, those who were once 
holy, would always continue holy. And those who were onoe 
sinful, would always continue sinful. 

If it were necessary for men to cause their own choices, 
in order to be moral agents, then God could not change the 
hearts of sinners and make them holy in a single instance, 
whether they were willing or unwilling. His agency would 
destroy their moral agency. And after losing their, moral 
agency, they could be neither sinful nor holy. 

In this case, God could not have made either the angels ho- 
ly, or our first parents holy. If they had not made themselves 
holy, they could never have become holy. And this would be 
contrary to the express declaration of Scripture, *Uhat God 
made man uprightJ'* 

If men cause their own choices, then they are able to pro- 
duce something out of nothing. For whenever they produce 
a choice, they produce something which had no existence be- 
jfbre. To produce something out of nothing, is to create. 
And creative power is Omnipotence. To suppose, therefore, 
that God has made his creatures capable of causing their own 
volitions, implies that he has made them omnipotent. Or, if 
it be supposed, in order to avoid this absurdity, that God has 
made his creatures capable of originating their volitions by a 
necessity of nature, as he originates his own ; this supposition 
would imply, that he has made his creatures self^xistent. 

The supposition that creatures are the efficient or propet 
causes of their own volitions, implies, that there is no distini>> 
tion between first and second causes. A second cause is an 
instrumental cause. Instrumentality enters into the very idea 
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of a second cause. To suppose, therefore, that creatures cause 
their own moral exercises, implies, that a second cause can be 
made a first cause ; and an instrumental cause, an efficient 
cause. 

God did indeed originally make man in his own image in 
certain respects, viz : in knowledge, righteousness, and true 
holiness. But this image did not imply either self-existence, 
omnipotence, or independence. 

Dependence enters into the very idea of creatures ; so that 
it is susceptible of strict demonstration, that they have not a 
self-determining, or independent power of acting. It is abso^ 
lutely certain, therefore, that God cannot be prevented from 
hindering the existence of sin by the independence of his crea- 
tures. For they are constantly and entirely dependent upon 
their Creator. It is in him they live^ and move, and have their 
being. 

This leads me to say, 

5. That there is nothing in the nature of moral agency 
which can render it impossible for God to prevent the exist- 
ence of sin in a moral system. - Dr. Taylor, however, [see his 
" Concio ad Clerum "] thinks there " may be " a limitation 
of the power of God in the very nature of moral agency. Dr. 
Taylor's argument on this point, [Concio ad Clerum, p. 31, 
and onward] is substantially as follows : Moral beings must 
have as much power to sin as to be holy ; and there is no m- 
dence that God can hinder them aUfrom sinning without taking 
this power away, which would destroy their moral agency. 

Now if moral agents must have a self-determining power to 
be either sinful or holy, Dr. Taylor's argument would be un- 
answerable. In this case it is plain that God could not pre* 
vent his moral beings from sinning without taking away the 
power which is necessary to their moral agency. But as crea«> 
tures have no self-determining or independent power of aet« 
ing, the Dr.'s argument falls to the ground. Only make the 
distinction between natural and moral ability and inability^ 
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and the argument loses not only all its force, but all its plausi- 
bility. A natural ability to be either siaful or holy, is all the 
power which is necessary to moral agency. But God can reor 
der his creatures naturally able to do a thing, and at the same 
time render them tnoralfy unable. Paul and his company were 
nalturaUy able; to dee out of the ship^ But God rendered them 
unwilling ; that is, morally unable. Saints are naturally able 
to commit the unpardonable sin. But God always rendeve 
them morally unable. There is, therefore, not a particle of 
force in Dr. Taylor's reasoning on this subject. For God's 
rendering his creatures morally unable, or unwilling to sin, 
has not the slightest tendency either to destroy or diminish 
their natural ability. The willingness or wnwillingness which 
God produces in his creatures, leaves their perception, memo- 
ry, reason, and conscience, and all the natural powers and fac- 
ulties of their minds, unaltered and unimpaired. It is there- 
fore, susceptible of strict demonstration, that there is no absurd- 
ity in the prevention of sin in a moral system, arising from the 
nature of moral agency. 

It appears, then, that God could not have been prevented 
from hindering sin in a moral system, by chance; nor hy fate; 
nor by a necessary tendency to sin in the nature of moral be* 
ings ; nor by the independence of his creatures ; nor by the 
nature of moral agency ; and I will now add^ 

6. That God could not have been hindered from preventing 
sin in a moral system, by the influence of motives. For all 
means and secondary causes are under the Divine control. 
God can always present just such motives to the minds of his 
creatures as he pleases, both in time and eternity. It is plain, 
then, that there is nothing in the nature of things which can 
render it a natural impossibility for Omnipotence to prQvont 
the existence of sin in a moral system. 

I intend to pursiie this subject in my next number^ 
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NUMBER II. 

*'TBAT god €0UU> bate PRBVBNTED all BIN) <m AT LSA8T 
THE PRESENT I>E6REE OF SIN IN A MORAL ATSffKBf, » USt 
"a GROUNDLESS A9SUMPTI0N.*' 

In my last number k was shown, that creatores do not sin 
by chance ; nor by fate ; nor by a necessity of nature ; nor by 
an independent, or self-determining power ; nor because they 
cannot be rendered moraUy unable to sin, without losing their 
naturcH ability; nor because they are under the influence of 
motives, which are not under the Divine control. It is plain, 
th^n, that the entire prevention of sin, in a moral system, in* 
volves no contradiction or absurdity. Hence it follows that 
God was able to prevent all sin in a moral system. He can 
do every thing which does not involve a contradiction. He » 
omnipotent. 

1. He can create. He can create mind as well as matter. 

He can create the essential properties of mind, as well as the 

essential properties of matter. Take away extension and sc^- 

idity from matter, and it ceases to be matter. And take away 

perception, memory, reason, conscience and volition from mind, 

and it ceases to exist. God has created both the spiritual and 

material world. And therefore he has created, and he can 

again create all those properties which are essential to mind, as 

well as all those properties which are essential to matter. God 

cannot create a rational soul, without creating its understand* 

ing and heart, which are essential to its very existence. If he 
has not created the hearts of all his creatures, then he is not 

the entire Creator of their existence. If he has not made the 

hearts of angels and men, then he has not made them moral 

agents. For, take away their hearts, and you take away all 

their moral exercises. Leave them destitute of hearts, and you 

leave them destitute of moral agency. 

Now since God creates the hearts, as well as the under 

standings of his intelligent creatures, it is certain, that he cat 
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create just such hearts as he (deases. He can as easily ere*' 
ate holy hearts, as sinful hearts. Indeed, when he created 
the heavens and earth, he created none but holy hearts. He 
made both angels and man in his own image in knowledge 
and holiness. He has created all the holiness which exists in 
the created universe. The holiness of creatures is something 
which is brought into existence out of nothing. And this is 
creation in its strictest sense. David prays, " Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within me.'* To 
his elect, God says, " I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and will give you a heart of flesh ; and I will put 
my spirit within you and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments and do them^'* Love is the fruit 
of the Spirit. Repentance and faith are the gift of God. The 
saints are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto love 
and good works. The saints of old acknowledged, that God 
had wrought all their works in them. 

Regeneration and sanctification are the new creation, which 
is represented in Scripture, as surpassing the creation of the 
visible heavens and earth. God savs, '' fiehold I create new 
heavens and a new earth ; and the former things shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind. Rejoice and be glad for- 
ever in the thing which I create. For behold I create Jeru* 
salem a rejoicing, and her people a joy.^' God works in all 
the saints to will and to do, of his good pleasure. 

Since God is the Creator, or efficient cause of holiness, it is 
demonstrably certain, that he could prevent all sin in a moral 
system. For if he can bring holiness into existence at all, he 
can cause it to exist, wherever it is capable of existing. He 
can make every being holy, who has a capacity for holiness. 
He can make every moral agent perfect to do his will, by work- 
ing in him that which is well pleasing in his siglit. He could 
create a moral system, and preclude the existence of sin, by 
causing the universal and uninterrupted existence of holiness. 
And this would not destroy the moral agency of creatures ; 
for holiness is moral agency itself. 
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Is it then " a groandless assumption/' that God is the Cre" 
ator of all things; that he could create angels holy; and 
MAKE mau upright; that he is the eficient cause of regmeror 
tion and sanctificaHon ; that he can cause hoUness to exist, 
wherever it can exist ; or, in every capacity , to the extent of 
that capacity 1 Is it " a groundless assumption," tha^ God can 
cause amy thing whatever to exist, which is neither self-existent, 
nor a contradiction ? Then, it is not a groundless assumption, 
that God could prevent all sin, by causing the universal and 
uninterrupted existence of holiness, in a moral system. 

2. God has power to preserve whatever he is able to create. 
To create and to preserve, require the exertion of the same Al- 
mighty Power. If he can create matter he can preserve mat- 
ter. If he can create mind he can preserve mind. If he can 
create moral agents he can preserve moral agents. If he could 
create their understandings and hearts, he could preserve their 
understandings and hearts. If he could create a moral sys- 
tem, he could preserve a moral system. 

God is not only able to preserve whatever he has created ; 
but he is able to preserve it in the same state, in which he 
created it. If God could make man upright, he could preserve 
him upright. If he could make angels innocent, he could 
preserve them innocent. If he could create moral agents ho- 
ly, he could preserve them holy. If he could make their 
hearts benevolent, he could preserve them benevolent. If he 
* could make amoral system sinless, he could preserve it sinless. 

It is in vain to say, as Dr. Taylor does, that the preserva- 
tion of a moral system from sin, "might** involve a contradic- 
tion. For it does most plainly involve a contradiction to say, 
that God "might not^* have been able, to preserve, what he was 
able to create, or that he "might not '' have been able to pre- 
serve it in the seme state in which he created it. 

It is susceptible of strict demonstration, that it is no con- 
tradiction to say, thai God could have prevented aU sin in a 

moral system. Because, during a certain length of time, God 

2 
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actually did present all sin in the moral sjstem. If there ev' 
6r was ah entire prevention of sin in a moral system ; then 
such a prevention is certainly possible, in the nature of things. 
For Dvhat is once a contradiction, is always a contradiction. 
And what is once possible in the nature of things, is always 
possible in the nature of things. 

We have no more right to pronounce the sentiment, that 
God could have preserved the moral system sinless and holy, a 
GROUNDLESS ASSUMPTION, than We have to pronounce the sen- 
timent, that God is able to preserve, whatever he is able to cre- 
ate, a groundless assumption. And we might as well under- 
take to deny, that there is *' a particle of evidence " in favor 
of the Divine existence, as to pretend that ^* there is no evi- 
dence,*' that God possesses this power. 

3. God is able to govern whatever he is able to create and 
preserve. He has made the material world ; and he is able to 
govern it. He has also created the moral world ; and he pre- 
serves it in existence. And he is just as able to govern it, as 
he pleases, as he was to create and preserve it. 

It is a palpable absurdity, to say, that God -'may not" be 
able to govern whatever he is able to create and preserve. If 
he could create and preserve «i moral system, he could govern 
it in all respects. It is certain, therefore, that the hearts of 
the moral creation are completely under the Divine control. 
God cannot govern moral agents without governing their 
hearts. It is just as certain, then, that he can govern the 
hearts of his intelligent creatures, as that he is able to govern 
the works of his hands. * 

But if God can govern the hearts of moral agents; then, he 
could prevent all his creatures from sinning, without destroy- 
ing their moral agency. 

To say that God could not govern the hearts of all his crea- 
tures without destroying their moral agency, is the same as to 
say, that he could not govern their hearts, without annihilate 
ing their hearts. For, their hearts coipprise all the moral ex- 
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ercises, or agency which they have. And to say, that he could 
not govern their hearts, without dettroying their hearts, is the 
same as to say, that he could not govern their hearts at all. 
To call it " a groundless assumption,'' thai God could prevent 
aU sin in a moral system^ is virtually the same as to call it a 
groundless assumption, that Ood^can govern the hearts of hit 
creatureSy and control all the works of his hands. 

But the Scriptures plainly and positively assure us, that God 
not only can govern, but that he actually does govern the hearts 
of his creatures, and all things else, according to his own sove- 
reign pleasure. Creatures are necessarily dependent upon 
their Creator, and suhject to the Divine control. " We are 
not sufficient of ourselves, to think any thing as of ourselves, 
but our sufficiency is of God." We read, " Hath not the pot- 
ter power over the clay, to m&ke one vessel unto honor, and 
another unto diBhonor ?" Anu, "As the clay is in the potter's 
hand, so are ye are in mine hand." We read, *^ The prepar-^ 
ations of the heart in man, and the answer of the tongue, are 
from the Lord." God says, " Surely your turning of things 
upside down, shall be esteemed as the potter's clay. For shall 
the work say of him that made it, He made me not? Or shall 
the thing framed say of him that framed it. He had no under- 
standing?" The prophet says, "Thou art our Father: we 
are the clay, and thou our potter." God said concerning Pha- 
raoh, *^ I will harden his heart." And " He said unto Phara- 
oh, indeed for this same cause have I raised thee up ; for to 
show in thee my power, and that my name might be declared 
throughout all the earth." "Therefore hath he mercy on 
whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth." 
** The king's heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of 
water ; he turneth it whithersoever he will." He turned the 
hearts of the Egyptians to hate his people, to deal subtlely with 
his servants. He hardened Sihon's spirit and made his heart 
obstinate. According to Scripture, God reigns in the army 
oi heav^ji;!, and among th^ iQhabitaots of the efirth. He h^ 
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every understanding, knd erery heart in iiis hands ; and he 
can govern all the perceptions and voluntary exercises of all 
his creatures, with infinite ease. 

The single fact, that God can govern the hearts of all his 
creatures, is demonstrative evidence, that he could have pre- 
vented all sin in the moral system, by rendering every moral 
agent cordially obedient to his holy will. 

And yet Dr. Taylor thinks it a groundless assumption, that 
God could have prevented even the present degree of sin in 
the moral' system. Is it indeed so ? Is tliere no evidence that 
God could have prevented our first parents from yielding to the 
temptations of the devil, by confining the tempter to the hot* 
tomless pit 1 And would this have destroyed the moral agency 
of our first parents ? Could he not have prevented their first 
sin by not forbidding them to eat of the tree which was in the 
midst of the garden ? Or could he not have prevented the siiv 
of eating the forbidden fi-uit, by not creating the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil ? And would this have destroyed 
the moral agency of our first parents? Had the devil and his^ 
angels always been confined in the bottomless pit, would no 
wickedness have been prevented in this world ? Was not God 
able to confine them ? And if he had done so, would this have 
destroyed the moral agency of mankind ? 

Could God have prevented no wickedness in Pharaoh by 
not hardening his heart ? Could he have prevented no wicked* 
ness in Sihon, by not hardening his spirit ; and making his- 
heart obstinate ? Is it a groundless assumption, that God hard* 
ened their hearts, as he says he did ? Or a groundless assump- 
tion, that their hearts would have been less hard, if he had not 
hardened them ? Or a groundless assumption, that by not hard- 
ening their hearts, God would not have destroyed their moral' 
agency ? David said, of Shimei,. " Let him curse, for the Lord 
hath forbidden him.." Is it a groundless assumption, that God 
could have prevented Shimei from committing that sin ? Could 
not God have preventietd. ^AQther i^in, hj^ stqt ^'moving" Day i^ 
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to say, Go niniiber Israel and JudaTi.*'? The prophet says, •* O 
Lord, why hast thou made us to err from thy M»ays, and hard- 
ened our heart from thy fear?" Could not God have prevent- 
ed these sins, by not " making the prophet and others to err 
from his ways, and hardening their heart from his fear?" 
Could he have prevented no wickedness, if he had not " put a 
lying spirit in the mouth of Ahab's prophets," as the Scripture 
says he did ? Could he not have prevented the kings of the 
earth from agreeing to give their kingdom unto the beast, l^ 
not "putting in their hearts" to do so? Are not all hearts, 
and means, and motives, and secondary causes entirely under 
the Divine control? To pronounce all this "a groundless as- 
sumption," is as contrary to evidence, as to prono^mc€ the 
word of God " a cunningly devised fable." 



NUMBER III. 

TO SUPPOSE TH.\T GOD MIGHT HAVE BEEN UNABLE TO PREVENT 
ALL SIN IN A MORAL SYSTEM, IS ABSURD. 

I have shown that the entire prevention of sin in a mora! 
system, iinplies nothing absurd or contradictory ; and proved 
by direct arguments, that God could have prevented all his 
creatures from sinning without destroying their moral agency* 
But there is one mode of proof which is called " reductio ad 
absurdum." It consists in demonstrating a proposition by 
showing the absurdity of its opposite. Now I wish to apply 
this mode of proof to the proposition that God could have pre- 
vented all sin in a moral system. The denial of this senti- 
ment is absurd. 

1. To suppose that God could not have prevented the ex- 
istence of sin in a moral system, implies that there is a ten- 
dency to sin in every moral agent, except the Supreme Be^ 

ing. It implies that the powers and faculties of moral agents. 

2* 
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inTolve an original, inherent tendency to sin ;. so that GoJ 
could not prevent them from sinning without taking their mor- 
al agency away. 

That Dr. Taylor's theory implies, that there is a tendency 
to sin in holy beings, appears from his own acknowledgement. 
He says, (Concio ad Clerum, p. 7,) 

"There is an obvioue dUiioction between a disposition or tendency to sin, 
which is prior to all sin and a sin/id disposition. I am not saying then, that 
there is not, ^'hat, with entire propriety, may be called a disposition or tenden- 
cy to sin, which is the cause of all sin j nor that there is not, as a consequence of 
this disposition or tendency, what, with equal propriety may be called a sinful 
disposition which is the cause of all other sin, itself excepted." 

Dr. Taylor's thewy, therefore, implies, that there is a sin- 
less tendency to sin in every finite mind ; and that this sinless 
tendency to sin is the cause of every sinful disposition in the 
universe ; and that this ** sinful disposition is the cause of all 
other sin, itself excepted." 

But if there is a tendency to sin, in every finite mind, as 
Dr. Taylor's theory implies, why has not every finite mind be- 
come sinful ? Is it because this tendency, in some instances, 
has been counteracted by a Divine influence ? If moral agents, 
in some instances, have been prevented from sinning, without 
losing their moral agency ; why might they not have been thus 
prevented in all instances ? If there was a tendency to sin in 
some of the angels, there must have been precisely the same 
tendency to sin in all the angels. For they were all originally 
alike by nature. Why, then, did not all the angels fall at the 
same time ? Why is it not as absurd, to suppose, that there 
was a tendency to sin, in the angels who fell, as it is to sup- 
pose that there is still a direct tendency to sin in all the holy 
angels 1 Is not a tendency to sin in holy beings, as palpably 
absurd, as a tendency to holiness in sinful beings 1 

Perhaps, however, Dr. Taylor expects to avoid every absurd- 
ity, by a forced construction of the word *' tendency." In his 
" Concio ad Clerum," (note, p. 7,) he alters the phraseology, 
and calls this tendency to sin, *' a prevailing liableness or ex- 
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posedness to such an event/' And yet the Dr. speaks of this 
tendency " in the way of accounting for all sin/' He calls it 
a " disposition or tendency to sin which is the cause of all 
sin." But who ever heard^f " a liableness or exposedness to 
an event/' being the cause of that event, or even the occasion 
of it ? Men are liable to die. But is this liability the cause of 
their death 1 The world is liable to be destroyed. But will 
this liability prove the cause^ or even the occasion of its de- 
struction ? 

A mere passive tendency is no cause at all. It is only a sus- 
ceptibility of being caused. If that tendency to sin, of which 
the Dr. speaks, is to account for all sin, it must be an iictive 
tendency. And if it was such a tendency as God could not 
have counteracted without destroying the moral nature of his 
creatures, then it must have been not only an active tendency, 
but a very powerful tendency. It could not have been a de- 
pendent, instrumental tendency ; but an independent, efficient 
tendency. This tendency could not have caused sin in the 
moral system in spite of the Supreme Being unless it were 
an omnipotent tendency. 

The theory, therefore, that God could not have prevented 
the existence of sin in a moral system, implies, that there is 
an active, efficient, omnipotent tendency to sin, which is es- 
sential to the very nature of moral agents. And if so, it would 
have been as impossible for God to have prevented the univer- 
sal existence of sin in a moral system, as to have prevented its 
partial existence. 

2. To suppose that God could not have prevented all sin 
in a moral system, implies, that the entire prevention of sin in 
in a moral system, is incompatible with the existence of holi- 
ness in that system. Sin and holiness are the only kinds of 
moral agency in the universe. To suppose that God could 
not have prevented the existence of sin, without preventing or 
destroying the moral agency of his creatures, is the same as 
to suppose, that he could not have prevented all sin^ in his 
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creatures, without entirely prevehtmg their holiness. And to 
suppose, that he^ould not prevent the existence of sin, with- 
out preventing the existence of holiness in the system, is the 
same as to suppose one of two thfngs : either, that God could 
not cause the universal existence of holrness, without prevent^ 
ing its existence ; or else, that he could not possibly cause the 
the existence of holiness in all his intelligent creatures. And 
to suppose, that God could not cause holiness to exist in all 
intelligent creatures, is the same as to suppose, that he could 
not cause it to exist in any of them. For, if God can cause 
holiness to exist at all, it is plain, that he can cause it to exist 
wherever it can exist. That is, he can cause it to exist in ev- 
ery one who is capable of it ; he can cause it to exist in every 
moral agent ; he can make the moral system perfectly holy. 
To suppose, therefore, that God could not prevent all sin in 
the moral system, without preventing all holiness, in that sys- 
tem, is the same as to suppose, that he cannot cause holiness 
to exist at all ; and that, if his creatures bcome holy, they must 
either create their own holiness, or else they must become 
holy by chance. 

Who can believe that sin and holiness are so inseparably 
connected, that the entire prevention of sin would be an en-^ 
tire prevention of holiness 1 That the entire prevention of sel- 
fishness would be an entire prevention of benevolence ; that 
the entire prevention of disobedience, would he an entire pre- 
vention of obedience ; and that the entire prevention of rebel- 
lion, would be an entire prevention of submission and every 
holy exercise? . 

Who can believe, that God could not have prevented all sin 
in a moral system, without annihilating the hearts of angels 
and men, and leaving them entirely destitute of voluntary ex- 
ercises ? But the prevention of sin in a moral system could not 
have destroyed the moral agency of creatures, without entire- 
ly annihilating their hearts, in which all their moral agency 
essentially consists. 
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3. To suppose, that God could not have preyented all smin 
n moral system, implies, that he could not have prevented all 
sin in the moral system, without destroying the rational pow- 
ers and faculties of his creatures. If such an entire prevention 
of sin, would have destroyed the moral s^gency of creatures, it 
would have destroyed their hearts. It could not have destroy- 
ed their moral agency, without rendering them incapable of 
moral exercises. And it could not have rendered them incap- 
able of moral exercises, without destroying all their rational 
powers and faculties. 

Is it not plainly absurd to suppose, that God could not have 
prevented aJl sin, nor even the present degree of sin, in the 
moral system, without destroying not only the hearts of his 
creatures, but also their perception, reason and conscience, 
and all the powers and faculties of their ^Qul^T 

4. To suppose, that God could not have prevented all sin 
in a mcrral system, implies, that creatures have a self-determin- 
ing power of acting ; that is, the power of originating their 
own volitions. For if creatures have not an originating or 
^elf-determining power of choice, it is plain, that the entire 
prevention of sin in moral agents, could not imply the destruc- 
tion of any of the powers and faculties which God has given 
them, and which go to constitute them moral agents. The 
position, therefore, that God could not prevent all sin in a 
moral system, involves the theory of " a self-determining pow- 
er/' with its endless absurdities. 

6. To question whether God was able to prevent all sin in 
a moral system, is virtually to question his Omnipotence. Om- 
nipotence can do every thing which does not involve a con- 
tradiction. But it has been already shown, that the entire 
prevention of sin in a moral system, involves no contradiction 
nor absurdity. To deny that God is able to work in all his 
creatures to will and to do of his good pleasure ; that he is able 
to make all his intelligent creatures " perfect to do his will, by 
tvorking in them that which 19 well pleasing in his sight," is 
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virtually to deny the Divine Omnipotence, and limit the Holy 
One of Israel. 

■ To say that God cannot cause holiness to exist wherever it 
can exist, or in every capacity, to the extent of that capacity, 
is the same as to say, that he cannot cause that to exist, whose 
existence involves no contradiction nor absurdity. And if this 
does not virtually amount to a denial of the Divine Omnipo- 
tence, it would, perhaps, be difficult to show what does amount 
to such a denial. 

6. The position, that God could not have prevented all sin 
in a moral system, subverts the doctrine of regeneration, and 
aanctification by the agency of the Holy Spirit. If God can 
renew and sanctify one sinner, he can renew and sanctify ev- 
ery sinner. For all mankind are essentially alike by nature. 
**As in water, face answereth to' face, so the heart of man to 
man." It requires Omnipotence to regenerate any sinner ; 
and it requires no more than Omnipotence to regenerate eve- 
ry sinner. According to Scripture, regeneration is not pro- 
duced by moral suasion. It cannot be effected by light, nor 
means, nor motives, nor any instrumental or secondary causes 
whatever, independently of the direct agency of the Holy Spir- 
it. The doctrine of regeneration teaches, that in renewing 
the heart, God acts as a Sovereign ; that he has the hearts of 
all men in his hands, and can convert whomsoever he pleases. 
It is in vain to say, that God can convert some sinners with- 
out destroying their moral agency, but that he cannot convert 
other sinners without destroying theirs. For the moral agen- 
cy of one sinner, is the same as the moral agency of every 
sinner. 

Besides : To say that God cannot renew and sanctify the 
hearts of all sinners without destroying their moral agency, is 
a palpable contradiction. It is the same as to say, that God 
cannot renew and sanctify their hearts, without leaving them 
entirely destitute of hearts. Holiness is not only moral agen- 
cy, but the very best kind of moral agency. 
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It is certain, therefore, since God renews and sanctifies the 
hearts of sinners whenever he pleases^ that the hearts of the 
moral creation are in his hands, and that he has power to render 
them all perfectly and forever holy. If it be once admitted, 
that regeneration and sanctification are produced by the di- 
rect efficiency of the Holy Spirit, it follows, irresistibly, that 
God is able to render a moral system perfectly and forever 
holy. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion, that God could 
have prevented all sin in the moral system, without destroy- 
ing the doctrine of regeneration and sanctification, as it is 
taught in the Holy Scriptures. To question whether God 
could prevent sin in a moral system, is virtually to question 
the efficiency of the Holy Spirit in the production of holy ex- 
ercises. And to deny the efficiency of the Holy Spirit in the 
production of holy exercises, is virtually to abandon the doc- 
trine of regeneration and sanctification, as taught in the Word 
of God. For, according to Scripture, the Holy Spirit is the 
producing, or efficient cause of love, repentance, faith, and 
every holy exercise of htart. He " creates the elect anew in 
Christ Jesus unto love and good works." " He works in them 
to will and to do of his good pleasure." 

7. The position, that God could not prevent sin in a moral 
system, subverts the doctrine of the Divine decrees, as taught 
in the Sacred Scriptures. According to Scripture, God has 
decreed whatsoever comes to pass, both in the natural and 
moral world. But is it not rather unusual, to represent God 
as decreeing what he could not prevent ; as decreeing that sin 
should exist in the moral system, when he could not prevent 
it from existing in the moral system ? Would it not be a very 
unusual idea of decree, or determination, to represent a ma- 
chinist as having decreed or determined the friction of a ma- 
chine, merely because he determined to make that machine ? 
Do the Scriptures represent the Divine decrees respecting 
the existence of sin, in such a light? Is the doctrine which 
teaches, that God has decreed the existence of sin, simply this, 
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that God decreed to make a system of moral agents, foresee-- 
ing, that sin could not be prevented in that system ? If so, 
then every Arminian in the universe, who believes in the Di- 
vine fore-knowledge, does likewise believe, ''that God has 
fore-ordained whatsoever comes to pass ;" and is, so far, a 
"rigid Calvinist" 

If God could not have prevented Pharaoh's heart from be- 
ing hardened, without destroying his moral agency, what did 
he mean when he said, *' I will harden Pharaoh's heart ; and 
he shall not let the people go" ? If God could not have pre- 
vented the wicked obstinacy of Sibon, what is the meaning of 
this Scripture : " But Sihon king of Heshbon, would not let us 
pass by him, for the Lord thy God hardened his spirit, and 
made his heart obstinate,' that he might deliver him into thine 
hand as appeareth this day" ? 

The position, therefore, that God could not have prevented 
all sin, nor even the present degree of sin, in a moral system, 
completely subverts the doctrine of Divine decrees, as it [a 
generally understood both by Calvinisits and Arminians, and 
as it is taught in the Word of God. 

8. The position, that God couhi not have prevented all sin, 
nor even the present degree of sin, in a moral system, sub- 
verts the doctrines of election, reprobation and Divine Sove- 
reignty, as they are taught in the Sacred Scripture. For the 
Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, " Even for this same purpose, 
have I raised thee up, that I might show my power in thee^ 
and that my name might be declared through all the earth. 
Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardeneth. Thou wilt say then unto me, 
Why doth he yet 6nd faiilt, for who hath resisted his will ? 
Nay^ but, man, who art thou that repliest against God? 
Shall the thing formed, say to him that formed it, why bast 
thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay, 
of the same lump, to make one vessel unto honor, and anoth- 
er unto dishonor ?" Here we are not taught, that God haa 
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laetcy on whom he can have mercy, and hardens whom he 
cannot avoid hardening. On the contrary, God is represented 
as acting entirely as a Sovereign in selecting and forming the 
vessels of wrath, and mercy. And the example which the 
apostle gives of ** the potter " and " the clay," is evidently 
intended to illustrate the same idea. The theory, then, that 
God prevents all the sin in the moral system, which he has 
power to prevent, completely subverts the doctrines of election, 
reprobation and Divine Sovereignty, as they are taught in the 
Word of God. 

9. The position, that God could not have prevented all sin 
in a moral system, subverts the doctrine of the Divine fore- 
knowledge. It implies, that creatures originate their own 
moral exercises. And if so, the fore-knowledge of these mor- 
al exercises, ^ould have been impossible in the very nature of 
things. If God could not prevent moral agents from having 
just such moral exercises as they have; then their moral ex- 
ercises come into existence independently of God. He could 
not fore-know their moral exercises, unless they were certain. 
And he could not know that they were certain, without know- 
ing what made them certain. And if his creatures originated 
their own volitions, he could not see any thing within himself 
to make them certain. On this ground the fore-knowledge of 
God could not have been intuitive, and underived. If he fore- 
saw what all their volunts^ry exercises would be, he must, on 
the above supposition, have foreseen them in some cause out 
of himself. But there could not have been any cause whatev- 
er, out of the Divine Being to render J;he moral exercises of 
his creatures certain to his mind. If they originate their own 
volitions, there is nothing but their own nature to render it 
certain what moral exercises they will have. But, in a moral 
view, the whole intelligent creation was originally alike by na- 
ture. So that God could not possibly have fore-known what 
kind of moral exercises all his creatures would have, merely 

by knowing the nature of moral agents; and much less, could 

3 
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he have fore-known in this way, the. particular exercises of eT« 
erj one of his creatures. On the supposition, therefore, that 
creatures originate their own moral exercises, there could have 
been nothing either within the Divine Being, or without the 
Divine Being, to render these moral exercises certain to the 
Divine mind. Since the position, that God could not have 
prevented all sin, nor even the present degree of sin, in a mor- 
al system, is founded on the assumption, that creatures origin- 
ate their own volitions, it completely subverts the doctrine, 
that God fore-knew all things from eternity. 

10. The position, that God could not have prevented all sin, 
nor even the present degree of sin, in a moral system, implies, 
that God is not so happy as is generally supposed. It is diffi- 
cult to see hew God can be happy, aU things considered, if he 
is unable to accomplish what he desires, all things considered. 
If he desires, dtt things considered, that sin should not exist 
in the moral system, and yet sin exists in the moral system, in 
spite of all that he can do to prevent it, he must, all things 
considered, be exceedingly unhappy. 

God knows all things; and if he is happy, in the view of all 
things, he is infinitely happy. But if any thing exists in op- 
position to his choice, aU things considered, then the desires 
of his heart are not, on the whole, gratified ; and he is not in- 
finitely happy. 

11. The position which I am considering, subverts the doc- 
trine which teaches the efficacy of prayer. According to Scrip- 
ture, if Christians prayed more, more sinners would be con- 
verted. But according to the theory under examination, God 
could not convert any more sinners than he actually does con- 
vert, without destroying the moral agency of those sinners. So 
that it could make no difference, in repect to the conversion 
of sinners, whether Christians prayed more or not. 
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NUMBER IV. 

THE ARGUMEWT8 EMPLOYED TO PROTE, THAT GOD COULD NOT 
PREVENT ALL SIN IN A MORAL SYSTEM, ARE SOPHISTICAL 
AND UNSOUND. 

In the Christian Spectator for December, 1832, in the arti- 
cle headed ** Divine permission of Sin," we have a statement 
of the arguments in favor of the position, that God could not 
prevent all sin in a moral system. Lest I should misrepresent 
the writer, I will give his sentiments and arguments in his 
own language. He says, p. 622» 

'' The position we apply to moral beings. We affirm that thej, io their very 
oatare, are capable of exerting; wrongs as well as right choices j that they are en- 
dtMd with susceptibilities to temptatinn as well as to holy iofloence; that they 
iiave a linuted persooal good within reach which occasions temptation, as well 
«8 the general good which serves as an honorable and worthy motive to benev« 
olence and virtue. 

Again : we apply the position to a uftwer^e of moral beings for ettrnUy, We 
affirm, that the causes in kind which originate sin, being hs^parably inherent in 
a moral luiverse, may so accumulate in degree, under every system of provi- 
dence and government which can be pursued, as to render sure the occurrence 
of sin. If, ki a universe of such beings, no possible system of providence adopt- 
ed and pursued through eternity, can shut out all occasions of the outbreakings 
of sin, it is easy to see, that as to bis preventing it, sii^ is unavoidably iQcidentaj 
to the acts of the Creator in creatine: and governing such a kingdom. 

Such is the meaning which we affix to ^e position. The probabilities which 
we orge in favor of its truth, are the following. 

1. The causes in land which are known to originate sb in the present universe} 
.muU necessarily be present in any possible universe of moral beings,' 

The things to which we allude, are, the power of choosing, susceptibility tq 
mere personal enjoyment, and the presence of objects which administer to that 
«iy<^ment. These things in kind, are necessarily attached to the very exist- 
ence of a system of moral beings. Because beings Without the power of choice, 
would not be moral beings, neither fit subjects of law nor capable of sin or holi- 
4iess 'f and beings unsusceptible to personal eiijpyment and unconnected with 
any objects of it, could have no demonstrations of the goodness of God nor any 
opportunity of rational and holy choice in preferring the Creator io the creature 
or in coi^ding any interests of their own to the regulation of God rather than of 
themselves. The power and opportunity of boly choice—the choice invol ved in 
the very existence of holy love and submission to God,-~lmp]ies, necessarily, 
the pretence of tlje things we have named in every egwtem of moral beings 
which can be cr^^ted,. Tlfppia c^f) b$ ^o svstf q; of -ippra} beings ipstitutecj, 
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therefore, into which the thing^s we have named do not enter, as necessary, in' 
separable ingredients. And that these things in kind, give rise to the occurrence 
of both temptation and sin in such beings, we have the resistless demonstration 
of iacts. They have done it in the present universe, under the present provi- 
dence of the Creator. 

If the causes of defectibilit^* are thus inseparable from the existence of a uni- 
verse of moral beings, is there not a ground of probability that they will lead to 
actual defection in every possible system as well as iu this V* 

Answer. This argument is built on an assumption which 
the writer has not proved ;. and which I venture to affirm can- 
not be proved. We have no other proof than the writer's af- 
firraation, that sin has been originated by the causes which 
he has enumerated. The writer represents the power of sin- 
ning as one of the causes of sin. Now it is readily admitted^ 
that the subjects of every moral system must necessarily pos- 
sess the power of exerting sinful choices. But that' this pow- 
er of choosing in creatures, originates their choice, remains 
to be proved. To suppose, that the power of sinning is the 
originating cause of sin, is the same as to suppose, that the 
power of choosing is the originating cause of choice. To sup- 
pose, that creatures have the power of originating their own 
volitions, and do originate them, is the same as to suppose, 
that they have a self-determining, or independent power of 
acting. And this originating, self-determining, or indepen- 
dent power of choosing, in creatures, I have already proved to- 
be the very height of absurdity. Creatures cannot be inde- 
pendent of their Creator in any respect whatever. 

Now if the power which every created moral agent has of 
choosing good or evi}-, is a dependent power, then it affords not 
a particle of evidence, that God might not have been able to 
prevent all sin in a moral system. On the other hand it is 
positive proof to the contrary. For if creatures are dependent 
for all their acts of choice, then it must necessarily depend 
upon the will of God, whether his creatures shall sin, or wheth- 
er they shall continue perfectly and forever holy. 

The writer represents a susceptibility of personal enjoyment 
as another cause of aio. Thia susceptibitity he thinks involves 
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a susceptibility both to temptation and holy influence. It is 
freely admitted that moral agents are necessarily susceptible 
of personal enjoyment. But it is not admitted, that such a 
susceptibility can be the efficient cause of sin, or any other 
event. A susceptibility is no cause at all. It is merely the 
possibility of being caused. 

Every created moral agent is susceptible of being caused to 
sin ; but it is absurd to suppose, that this susceptibility is it- 
self a cause of their sinning. The world is susceptible of de- 
struction ; but this susceptibility can never be the cause of its 
destruction. The souls of men are susceptible of annihila- 
tion ; but this susceptibility caif never annihilate them. 

The writer represents the personal good of moral agents as 
the cause of their sinning, fiut if their personal good causes 
their acts of choice, it must do this by a causing act. To say 
that a cause produces its effects without doing any thing in 
order to cause them, is a solecism in language, and an absurd- 
ity in theory. I now speak of causation according to the 
primary and proper import of that term. A distinction may 
be made between a first or efficient cause, and a secondary or 
instrumental cause. It is not indeed necessary, that a sec- 
ondary or instrumental cause should always operate in order 
to produce an effect. For a secondary or instrumental cause 
is one whose efficacy depends entirely upon some first or effi- 
cient cause. It is, in reality, only the instrument by which 
the effect is produced, and not the real and proper cause of it. 
So that it is still true, that every real and proper cause must 
necessarily operate in order to produce its effect. ' To suppose 
that an effect may be produced without a causing act, is the 
same as to suppose, that the relation of cause and effect is 
nothing more than that of<m immediate invariable antecedent , 
to an iinmedate invariable consequent. And this theory of cause 
and effect lies at the very foundation of fatalism, and is con- 
trary to conmion sense. Every man, before hb reason be* 

3^ 
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comes perverted by sophistry, betieves, that cause and effect 
imply something more than antecedent and consequent. Agen- 
cy enters into the very idea of caution. 

If, then, the personal good of moral agents causes their sin- 
ful choices, it must do this by a causing act. But who can be- 
lieve, that our personal good or any other motive puts forth a 
causing act in order to produce our choice 7 Besides, how 
shall we account for such a causing act, admitting it to exist ? . 
Every such causing act must be eternal ; or it must arise by 
necessity ; or it must take place by chance ; or it must have a 
cause too. To suppose, I. That the causing act is eternal ; 
or 2. That the cause acts by the necessity of its own nature, 
is to make the cause a Deity. To suppose 3. That the cause 
of our volitions produces them by chance, is not only the 
ground of Atheism, but is an attempt to explain causation by 
denying the relation of cause and effect. Will it be said then, 
4. That the cause of our volitions is itself an effect, and has a 
cause too ? If so, then the cause of our volitions, is not the 
real and proper cause of them, but only an instrument in the 
hand of some other cause. There is no medium between an 
efficient cause and an instrumental cause. 

Now if those things which are represented by the advocates 
of New Haven Divinity, as the causes of sin, are not the eff,^ 
cient causes, but only the instrumental causes of it ; then they 
afford not a particle of evidence, that God could not prevent 
all sin in a moral system. To suppose, that instrumental caus- 
es might produce certain effects in spite of the first cause of 
all things, is to set up the instrument above the hand that 
wields it. It is like saying, that the instruments of a carpen- 
ter might accomplish his work in spite of all that the carpen- 
ter could do to prevent it. But, " Shall the axe boast itself 
against him that heweth therewith ? Or shall the saw magnify 
itself against him that shaketh it? As if the rod should shake 
itself against them that lifl it up, or as if the staff should lift 
up itself, as if it were no wood." 
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The writer in the Christian Spectator says, 

" We urge as an additional source of probability, that fhe occasion of sin m 
founded in the very nature of a moral universe ; 

II. That sin in the present universe has originated from such causes in kind 
as are inseparable from the existence of moral agents, notwithsUmditig God has 
put forth no acts for the sake of leading his subjects into sin rather than holiness. 

Sin is not an object for the production of which be has put forth any acts. 
His acts of creating such beings and upliolding them, terminate solely on their 
existence. And although in giving them, and in continuing to them their e»8l- 
ence, the causes which give origin to sin are brought into existence, yet they are 
so unavoidably : because they are inseparable from the yery nature of moral be- 
ings. These acts then,— though terminating on the existence of beings capable 
of choice and susceptible to mere personal enjoyment as well as the good of 
others,— have never been put forth for the sake of introducing sin rather than ho- 
Hnes». For, the proper end of such beings lies in the noble enployment of vol- 
Dotarily serving God, instead of their own lusts ; and the act of God in giving 
them existence, can never justly or without impiety, be alleged as the cause of 
their ever consenting and choosing to serve his own lusts rather than God. 
Again : God's acts of providence over such beings have placed them in condi- 
tions, in which the sources of temptation have borne upon them with different 
degrees of strength ; yet never has he, in placing them ib their different condi- 
tions of trial, had this end in view— XT' ^o solicit and persuade them to sin rath- 
er than holiness.jTQ However strong a temptation may have arisen in heaven, 
at that juncture in his providence when some of the angels rebelled, or in Eden 
when our first parents fell, or at any period previous in the history of either; his 
providence was not ordered in the manner it was, SjTfor the sake of persuad- 
ing either to sin.^JT] For evidence of this, we have his positive disclaimer, pro- 
nounced by an apostle who spake under his inspiration: [James 1. 13.] and the 
history of bis providence, to which we have referred, exhibits nothing discordant 
with this testimony. Nor in his acts of moral government, has he ever implant- 
ed any con^science, published any law, or uttered any encouraging promise or 
fearful thfeatening, for the sake of conducting bis creatures into sin. Conscience 
is a monitor of duty, not an enticer. " The law was ordained for life,"— intend- 
ed only to preserve and promote holiness, adapted to secure the everlasting life 
of the moral creation." 

Answer. In reply to the first argument, it has already been 
shown, that no causes whatever can render it impossible for 
God to prevent all sin in a moral system, unless they are 
more than instrumental causes ; and produce it by iudepen« 
dent, efficient acts. That is, they could not hinder the Deity, 
from preventing all sin in a moral system, if he had chosen to 
do this, without becoming deities themselves. 

But the argument under consideration asserts, that *' God 
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has pui forth no acts for the sake of leading his su^ects into 
sin, rather than hoUnessJ* What does the writer mean ? Per- 
haps he thinks, he has explained hi^ meaning, by affirming re* 
peatedly, that God has never enticed his creatures to do wrong, 
nor attempted " to solicit, or persuade them to sin rather than 
holiness." But what does all this prove ? Who pretends to 
believe, that the Divine efficiency consists in enticement and 
persuasion ? Satan and wicked men can entice and persuade 
one another to sin ; but can mere enticement and persuasion, 
be an efficient cause of choice? In this sense, "God cannot 
be tempted of evil, neither tempteth he any man/* His agen- 
cy does not consist in any such thing. On the contrary, he 
speaks, and it is done. He says. Let it be, and it is. By 
merely proving, therefore, in this argument, that God never 
persuades his creatures to sin, the writer has entirely lost his 
labor. It was essential to this argument, for the writer to 
show, that God is not, and that he never was the efficient 
cause of sin. 

Let him show, that God did not cause Joseph's brethren to 
sell him into Egypt ; that he did not harden Pharaoh's heart ; 
that he did not harden Sihon's spirit, and make his heart ob- 
stinate ; that he did not move David to say. Go number Israel 
and Judah ; that he did not put in the hearts of the kings of 
the earth, to agree, and give their kingdoms unto the beast ; 
that he did not bid Shimei curse David. In a word, let him 
show, that God does not work all things after the counsel of 
his own will ; and then he will do something to his purpose. 
But as he has not done this, his second argument falls entire- 
ly to the ground. 
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NUMBER IV. 

[Continued.] 

THE ARGUMENTS EMPLOYED TO PROVE THAT GOD COULD NOT 
PREVENT ALL SIN IN A MORAL SYSTEM, ARE SOPHISTICAL 
AND UNSOUND. 

I have now examined what I conceive to be the two prin- 
'cipal arguments adduced in the Christian Spectator, to prove 
that God could not prevent all sin in a moral system. But the 
writer brings forward another argument. He says, [pp. 628^ 
629.]— 

*' We advance it, therefore, as a ground of probability that the certainty of 
«in is foand in the very nature of a moral universe ; 

" III. That sin has originated in the present universe from those causes in 
kind which are inseparable from the existence of a moral universe, notwithstand- 
ing God has so ordered his providence over it as to secure the highest good 
possible. 

*' Respecting the fact that God has ordered his works in the existing moral 
universe in such a way as to secure the highest good which it is possible for him 
to secure, we and the parties who hold controversy with us on the question un- 
der discussion, are at least fully agreed. And if any others deny it, and main- 
tain that God could secure a higher kind of good than that which is appropriate 
to moral beings, or that he could carry that kind of good to a further extent than 
he does, in tlie present universe, they deny the fact that his benevolence is per- 
/ect, or so strong as to move him to do all the good that is in his power : and we 
will not turn aside to hold any controversy with them. Now the position, on 
which we agree, that God, in the present universe, is securing the highest good 
possible, involves the fact that certain limits are set up, either by the nature of 
God himself, or by the nature of a moral universe, beyond which he camwt carry 
that kind of good which pertains to a moral system. We may suppose it possi- 
ble for Him to adopt an almost endless variety of plans of good, which carry up 
the good to as great a variety in degree and amount} but, when we speak of 
the highest possible amount and admit that there is such a thing, we come up to 
ultimate barriers and boundaries, beyond which it is impossible for Him to go in 
advancing that good. Now as God himself is a being of unlimited nature and 
perfection, He must be competent, sorely, to carry up the good of a moral uni- 
verse to as high an amount as the nature of such a universe admits. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the limits of possibility in this case are affixed by the nature 
of a moral universe itself. If then the nature of a morel universe is such, as to 
affix limits to the amount of good which God can secure, it does in fact define 
the limits of the good which on the present plan of his works he is securing. 
That is : He is now securing he highest amount Qf moral good which the na- 
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ture of a moral uaiverse admits. Is there not then a high- probability in the (act^ 
that sin has come into the present universe^ and broken the ranks and interrupt- 
ed the profp«ss of universal holiness, and introduced a wide and to a great ex- 
tent irreparable calamity ; and that it is known and seen to have come in from 
caotes which in kind pertain to the very nature of a moral universe j is there not 
a high probability, we ask, in tliis fact, that the uni%'ersal and uninterrupted pro- 
gress of the whole universe in holiness and to all eternity, is merely a conceiva- 
ble good, which the very nature of a moral universe puts beyond the range of 
possibility 1 Why, have we not come here to one of the very barriers and limits, 
which the nature of a moral universe affiles to good that is possible, viz. the in-" 
berent defectibility of a moral universe throwing it beyond possibility for God to 
secure by his works, such a conceivable good as the universal and unintermpt- 
•d progress of a whole universe of moral beii^ in holiness to all eternity ? All 
the known facts in the case correspond with the supposition. For, we have just 
that kind of causes necessarily involved in a moral universe, which would serve 
to put that conceivable good beyond the limit of possibiKty. We have just that 
kind of result in the present universe ia the actual inroads and desolations of sin, 
which would be expected were that good beyond the limit of possibility. We 
have just the kind of measures taken in ponishment and ledeaiptMn to raiserupr 
Bounds against the further progress of sin and to recover from its wastes and' de- 
solations, which, if that good were in fact beyond possibility, and the inroads of 
sin in a moral universe were unavoidable, would be expected of one who was 
aiming to do the highest possible good towards such a universe, and who bad the 
pMoer to pomiil i^nd redeem 5 because the exercise of this power, on that coodU- 
tion, would certainly CPrwISQe to adyw^ the good and lessen the evU in sock 9 

universe. 

" Is not, then, that conceivable good beyond the limit of possibility to the Cre- 
ator I All the known /acts in the present universe, are just such in kind as would 
exist, were that conceivable good, conceivable merely, and beyond the possibil- 
ity of attainment by the Cieator. This is the amount of the probabifity we urge, 
that it is impossible." 

Answer. This argument depends upon the preceding ; and 
in answering them, I have virtually answered this. This ar- 
gument assumes, with the preceding arguments, that those 
things which the writer represents as the causes of sin, and 
which he says are inseparable from the existence of a moral 
universe, are not instrumental, but efficient causes. It has 
been shown, however, that all causes are merely instrumental, 
except the First Cause of all things. Every one of the writ- 
er's arguments, therefore, is based upon a false principle, and 
19, consequently, sophistical and unsound. 

But in order to present this subject in a still clearer light, I 
would observe the following things. 
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1. The causes which the writer mentioos, could not render 
it impossible for Ood to prereat all sin in a moral sjtstenii if 
they are the mere caneemitanU of sin. For a mece concomi- 
tant of an event is no* cause at all. 

The cause or eren the occasion of an erent, must necessa- 
rily precede it in the order of nature, if not in the ord^r pf 
time. Again, 

3. These ^' causes," in order to render it impossible for 
God to prevent all sin in a moral system, must be more than 
mere imtecedenU of sinful choices. It is not sufficient for the 
writer to show, that the relation between these supposed caus- 
es and sinful volitions, is that of immediaie invariable anteet' 
dents, to immediate invariable consequents. In order to accom- 
plish his object, he must prove, that the connec^on between 
these antecedents and consequents does not depend upon the 
Diviiie will. He must show, that this connection is a necessa* 
ry and unavoidable connection. He must show not only that 
the connection between these antecedents and consequents 
may exist independently of the Divine will, but that it may 
exist against the Divine will. And this the writer has not 
proved, and canndt prove. And therefore all his arguments 
fall to the ground. Besides, 

3. These supposed causes of sinful volitions cannot render 
it impossible for God to prevent all sin in a moral system, if 
they are entirely passive ip the production of these effects. If 
they are passive in producing the effects ascribed to them ; 
then they are not real and proper causes, but only the media 
through which some other cause operates and produces those 
effects. The writer has not shown, that the causes of sin 
which he has mentioned, are any thing more than mere pas- 
sive instruments in the hand of the First Cause of all things. 
And till he can show this, his arguments cannot afford any 
evidence amounting even to the slightest probability, that God 
could not prevent all sin in a moral system. In order to prove 
any thing to bis purpose, he must make it appear, that the 
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causes of sin which he speaks of, are active causes, and pro- 
duce the effects ascribed to them, by their own agency. To 
say that the causes of sin are inactive causes, is the same as 
to say one of three things : that these causes are the mere 
concomitants of sin ; or the mere antecedents of sin ; or the 
mere passive instruments of its existence. And we ha?e seen 
that there is not the slightest evidence, on any one of these 
suppositions, that God could not prevent all sin in a moral 
system to eternity. Mere inactive causes, can no more ac- 
count for the existence of sin, than they can account for the 
existence of the heavens and earth. I can as soon believe, 
that all creatures, things and events, owe their existence to 
chance, as that any thing whatever is brought into existence 
by an inactive and dormant cause. Let agency be once ex- 
-T eluded from the idea of casuation, and no man can prove the 
existence of God from the things which are made. If the 
writer, therefore, would maintain his arguments, which are 
founded on supposed causes of sin, he must show, that these 
causes are more than concomitants, more than mere antece- 
dents, and more than passive or inactive instruments. He 
must show that these causes are agents to all intents and pur- 
poses, and that they produce the effecls ascribed to them, by 
positive acts put forth for that purpose. Nay, more. He 
must show, 

4. That these causes of sin are not only agents, but inde- 
pendent, self-moving agents. For if these causes act only as 
they are acted upon, they are not sufficient, of themselves, to 
account for the existence of sin, nor for the existence of any 
thing else. Unless these causes act independently of all ante- 
cedent causation, it is plain, that they cannot be the primary 
causes of sin. The first cause of sin must be that on which 
their agency depends. These supposed causes, therefore, 
could not render it impossible for God to prevent all sin in a 
moral system, unless they are independent, self-moving agents. 
But the writer has not even attempted to show that these sup- 
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posed causes of sin are agents, and much less that they are 
8elf*moving, independent agents. His labor, therefore, is en- 
tirely lost. But even if he had demonstrated, that these sup- 
posed causes of sin are independent, self-moving agents, this 
would not have been sufficient for his purpose, utiless he had 
shown, 

5. That these causes exert a creating agency. The first 
cause of sin must have brought something into existence out 
of nothing. Every volition, whether sinful or holy, has a pos- 
itive existence, and requires a positive cause. And previous- 
ly to its existing in the mind, it had no kind of existence at 
all. It has therefore required not only a positive, causing act, 
but a creating act, in order to bring it into existence. 

The next time this writer takes up his pen, I beseech him 
to state explicitly what he means by the causes of sin. Does 
he mean its concomitants ; its antecedents ; the passive instru- 
ments of its existence ; or &ny imictive causes whatever? If he 
means either of these things, let him have the goodness to 
show how such causes alone can account for the existence of 
sin ; and especially, how they could render the existence of 
sin unavoidable to Omnipotence. If he does not mean tnac- 
tive causes, then let him prove that the causes of sin which he 
mentions, are creating and self-moving agents ; or even that 
they act at all. Till he shall do this, his arguments must be 
regarded as sophistical and unsound. 

The writer, whose arguments I have been considering, ad- 
mits, that " God is now securing the highest amount of moral 
good, which the nature of a moral universe admits." But he 
thinks, " that the universal and uninterrupted progress of the 
whole universe in holiness and to all eternity, is merely a con- 
ceivable good, which the very nature of a moral universe puts 
beyond the range of possibility.*' He says, *^AU the known 
facts in the case, correspond with the supposition. For, we 
have just that kind of causes necessarily involved in a moral 

universe, which would serve to put that conceivable good be* 

4 t 
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yimd the limit of possibility " Bat is it so ? Are there any 
self-acting, eficient causes of sin ** necessarily invoWed in a 
moral universe V And could any other kind of causes put the 
universal, uninterrupted and perpetual holiness of a moral uni- 
terse " beyond the limit of possibility V Certainly not But 
the writer affirms that ** We havpjust that kind of result in 
the present universe, in the actual inroads and desolations of 
sin, which would be expected, were that good beyond the limit 
of possibility.** But I would again ask. Is it so 1 These sup- 
posed causes, if inseparable from a moral universe, must like- 
wise be inseparable from every created moral agent. If these 
causes act at all, their agency in a moral system would be uni- 
versal, uninterrupted and eternal. And if there be a neces- 
sary and unavoidable connection between these causes and 
the effects ascribed to them in one instance, we should natur- 
ally expect there would be in all instances, through every pe- 
riod of duration. If, therefore, there were any such causes of 
sin, necessarily involved in a moral universe, as would serve 
to put the universal, uninterrupted and perpetual holiness of a 
moral system beyond the range of possibility, it would be rea- 
sonable to expect a very different result from the present. 
Nothing could be justly expected, in a moral universe, but 
universal, uninterrupted, and perpetual sinfulness. 

I shall here be told that I have overlooked an important 
point in my reasoning. It will be said, that these causes ought 
not to be expected to produce universal, uninterrupted and per- 
petual sinfulness, in a moral system, because they are counter^ 
acted by other causes. This fact, however, is in ray favor, 
and completely subverts the arguments of the writer in the ' 
Christian Spectator. For, the single fact, that these supposed 
causes are overruled and counteracted, is demonstrative evi- 
dence, that there is no necessary, unavoidable connection be- 
tween these causes and the effects ascribed to them. And if 
there is no necessary, unavoidable connection, between these 
causes and the effects ascribed to them, then they are not of 
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such a nature as to put the universal, unintemipted, and per- 
petual holiness of a moral universe " beyond the limit of pos- 
sibility." 



NUMBER V. 

i 

THERE IS NO SOLID OBJECTION AGAINST THE POSITION, THAT 
GOD COULD HATE PREVENTED ALL SIN IN A HPRAL SYSTEM. 

The advocates of New Haven Divinity seem to think, that 
there are insuperable objections against the sentiment, that 
God could have prevented all sin in a moral system. Some 
of the most weighty and plausible objections shall now be ezr 
amined. 

Obj. 1. If God could have prevented all sin in a moral 
system, and would not; then he is not sincere. The precepts 
and prohibitions of his law, and the admonitions, warnings 
and invitations of the Gospel express what God desires, all 
things considered. What should we think of a father who 
should inform his children, that Jie jiid-n o»r ^ H * hm g» consid- 
ered, desire them to regard his precepts or prohibitions, prom- 
ises or threatenings, admonitions or invitatious, and punish 
them if they did not? And can we think this of the Father of 
mercies ? If not, then his precepts and prohibitions, admoni- 
tions, warnings and invitations express what he desires, all 
things considered. He requires universal ho]iness,'and there- 
by professes to desire it, o/Z things considered. He forbids all 
sin, and thereby professes to desire its universal prevention, 
aU things considered. He admonishes his creatures of the guilt, 
and warns them against the dangerous consequences of sin, 
and thereby professes to desire, all things consideret^ the uni- 
* versal exemption of his creatures from sin and misery. He 
earnestly invites and entreats them to walk in the way of life 
everlasting, and thereby professes to desire, both ** in itself 
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s 

considered and all things considered," that all his cresfnreff 
should be forever holy and happy. If, therefore, God could 
prevent all sin in a moral system, and would not, then he u» 
insincere. 

Answer. The whole force of this objection rests on the as- 
sumption, that God professes to desire and ought to desire the 
obedience of every one of his intelligent creatures, oil thing9 
considered. But this assumption is untenable. The appeal^ 
which is made in the objection to the case of an earthly pa* 
rent, is not in point. The cases are not parallel. God sus- 
tains two relations to his creatures, that of Sovereign and Le* 
gislator. But earthly parents sustain only one of these rela- 
tions to their children, and that only in a limited and subordi" 
note sense. Under God they may legislate for their children, 
but they are not their rightful sovereigns, nor the sovereigns of 
the universe. Besides, earthly parents have no means of de* 
termining whether the obedience of their children is desira* 
ble, all things considered, or not. But God knows perfectly, 
bqth what is desirable in itself, and what is desirable, all things 
considered. The analogy between the two cases entirely fails, 
thcroforA, in thoso points which are essential to the argument 

Again. If God desires the obedience of every one of his 
creatures, all things considered, it must be on one of two 
accounts : either because the obedience of ever i^ one of his creo" 
tures is supremely/ desirable for its own sake: or because it is 
the necessary means of the greatest good. But neither of 
these points is self-evident ; and neither of them is suscepti- 
ble of proof Let us take the case of Judas for an example. 
It does not appear, that his obedience was either supremely 
desirable on its own account, or the necessary means of the 
greatest good. To say it was supremely desirable on its own 
account, is the same as to say, that Judas's obedience was in 
itself more desirable than the glory of God and the greatest 
good of the universe. And this is the same as to say, that a 
part is greater than the whole. Bis obediepce, therefor?^ was 
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not supremely desirable for its own sake. Nor does if appear 
that the obedience of Judas was the necessary means of the 
greatest good. To say it was the necessary means of the 
greatest good, is the same as to say, that it would have been 
better for the universe if Christ had not been betrayed and 
crucified, and the plan of redemption had been defeated. It 
is Just as certain, that the obedience of Judas was not the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good, as it is that the plan of 
redemption is more desirable than the universal destruction of 
the human family. Now if^ the obedience of Judas was nei- 
ther supremely desirable in itself, nor yet desirable as the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good ; then there was no reason 
at all, why God should have desired his obedience, all things 
considered. It is demonstrably certain, therefore, that the 
Divine precepts and prohibitions, admonitions, warnings, en- 
treaties and invitations, in the case of Judas, did not express 
what God desired, all things considered; but only what he de- 
sired, in itself considered. And if they expressed only what 
he desired, in itself considered, in the case of Judas; then 
they do in all cases. In itself considered, he sincerely and 
ardently desires the uninterrupted and perpetual holidess of 
every one of his rational creatures. And he expresses no 
more than this, in his precepts and prohibitions, admonitions, 
warnings, entreaties and invitations* In these, therefore, he 
is perfectly sincere, because he expresses the genuine feelings 
of his heart. He requires what he sincerely loves, aud forbids 
what he sincerely hates. In his warnings and admonitions, 
he points out the evils, which, in itself considered, he sincere- 
ly desires they should avoid ; and in his invitations he points 
out the blessings, which, in itself considered, be sincerely de- 
sires they should accept and enjoy. God has never professed 
nor pretended to desire the obedience of every one of his 
creatures, all things considered. And therefore the position^ 
that God could have prevented all sin in a moral system, but 

4» 
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did not on the whole choose to prevent it, does not milittte 
against the Divine sincerity. 

Obj. 3. If God couid have prevented all sin in a moral 
system, then the moral law is of no use. For " the law is 
made for the lawless and disobedient." 

Answer. We are not told, in Scripture, that the law is 
made soiefy for the lawless and disobedient And to suppose 
that it is made solely for transgressors, is the same as to sup- 
pose, that its only use consists in its penalty. The objection 
implies that the moral law would have been of no use at all, 
provided God could have secured universal and uninterrupted 
obedience. But to say, that the law would have been of no 
use in case of universal and uninterrupted obedience, is the 
same as to say, that obedience is of no use. And if there is 
no use in obedience to Divine law, then there is no use in its 
precepts. And if there were no use in its precepts, it is diJP> 
iicult to see what use there would be even in its penalty. The 
objection proves too much, and therefore it proves nothing. 
If it proves, that the moral law would have been of no use, on 
the supposition, that God could have prevented all sin in a 
moral system, then it proves that it is of no use on any suppo- 
sition whatever. 

The objection takes it for granted, that the use of the mor- 
al law depends on the impossibility of preventing all sin. 
But is it reasonable to suppose that the use of a law depends 
on the impossibility of securing obedience to it? The truth 
is, the importance of the Divine law depends on the rectitude 
and authority of its precepts, the justice of its penalty, and 
the wisdom, goodness and omnipotence of its Administrator. 
The fact that God has all the hearts of his creatures complete- 
ly in his hands, and is able to produce just such moral exer- 
cises as he pleases, is* demonstrative evidence, that he can 
cause all the ends of his holy law to be fully answered. 

Obj. 3. If God could have prevented all sin in a moral 
system, and would not ; then he requires his creatures to do 
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what he will not do himself. For he requires his orettures to 
prevent sin. 

Answer. It might be said with equal plausibility, that if 
God wotdd have prevented all sin in a moral system, and eauU 
not ; then he requires his creatures to do what he cantud do 
himself. 

This objection takes it for granted, that God has no right 
to require his creatures to do, what he will not do himself. 
But is it so? Has not God a right to require sinners to repent 
of their conduct? And ought he either to repent of his own 
conduct, or to exercise repentance for his creatures ? He has 
a right to require all his creatures to submit; but he is not 
bound to exercise submission for them. There would he a 
manifest absurdity in his requiring his creatures to do, what 
he does himself in their steads 

Obj. 4. If God could have prevented all sin in a moral 
system and would not ; then he requires his creatures to do 
what he does not make them willing to do. 

Answer. God has no right to require his creatures to do 
what he does not make them naturally able to do ; but he has a 
right to require them to do what he does not fender them will- 
ing to do. To say that God has no right to require his crea- 
tures to do, what he does not give them a willingness or heart 
to do, is the same as to say, that he has no right to require of 
them any thing more than they actually perform. It implies 
that he has no right to require of sinners any thing at all. 
For in every command to sinners, he requires of them some- 
thing which he has not given them hearts to do. There is no 
weight, therefore, in this objection. 

Obj. 5. If God could have prevented all sin in a moral 
system ; then he is cruel in punishing his creatures for evil' 
which he might have prevented. 

Answer. A cruel punishment is an unnecessary, or unjust 
punishment. But the punishment which God inflicts upon 
sinners, is neither unnecessary nor unjust. He never inflicts 
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an im;W punishment upon sinners ; for, they richly deserve 
the punishment which they suffer. Nor does God ever inflict 
unnecessary punishment ; for, all the punishment which he in-, 
flicts is necessary to display the glory of his justice towards 
sinners, and the riches of his grace towards the elect. The 
fact that God could have prevented all sin in a moral system, 
could neither annihilate i\ie justice of God in the punishment 
of sinners, nor render the display of his justice unnecessary. 
And therefore this objection falls entirely to the ground. 

Obj. 6. If God could have prevented all sin in a moral 
system and would not ; then, to pray that God would prevent 
sin, is to pray against the Divine will. 

Answer. It might be said, with equal plausibility, that if 
God would have prevented all sin in a moral system, and could 
not ; then, to pray that he would prevent sin is to pray that he 
would do what is beyond the reach of Divine power. 

But this objection takes for granted what is not true. It 
assumes, that it is our duty 'to pray, that God would prevent 
aU sin in the moral system. For, praying that God would pre- 
vent sin so far as is consistent with the dictates of infinite wis- 
dom and benevolence, is not praying against the Divine will, 
but in accordance with it. It is not our duty to pray, that God 
would prevent all sin in a moral system [ nor, that he would 
prevent more sin, than he sees it wisest and best to prevent. 
This objection, therefore, is built upon a false and sandy found- 
ation. 

Obj. 7. If God could have prevented all 'sin in a moral 
system and would not; then he is the author of sin. 

Answer. If this objection means, that God authorizes the 
commission of sin, it is' not true. If it means, that he is the 
approver of sin, it is not true. If it means, that he is the per- 
petrator of sin, it is not true. But if it means only, that '^ God 
worketh all things after the counsel of his own will ;" then it 
is true, and I am willing to admit it in all its force. 

Obj. 8. * If God could have prevented all sin in a moral 
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system and would not ; then he ought to have come out, and 
avowed that he had marred the system himself, that he might 
have the honor of it.' 

nswer. What does the objeetor mean by God^s having 
''barred the system himself," on the supposition that he could 
have prevented all sin in a moral universe ? If the objector 
means, that on this supposition, ' God forms the light and cre- 
ates darkness; that he makes peace and creates evil;' that 
" he worketh all things after the counsel of his own will ;" and 
that " of him and through him and to him are all things ;" God 
has " come out and avowed " all this, and he challenges the 
honor of it. If the objector does not mean this, it concerns 
him to explain his meaning ; and till he shall tell what he dots 
mean, I shall hazard the presumption that he does not mean 
any thing* 

Obj. 9. The theory that God could have prevented all sin 
in a moral system, is very perplexing to sinners in general, and 
infidels in particular. 

Answer. " The way of the wicked is as darkness ; they 
know not at what they stumble." 

Obj. 10. But this theory is very perplexing to ministera 
who wish to preach so as to satisfy their hearers. 

Answer. It is doubtless a perplexing task to make Divine 
truth pleasing to the carnal heart. And it is not strange that 
ministers, who endeavor to do this, should feel perplexed and 
embarrassed*. They are sincerely to be pitied. And if they 
cannot find any relief, it would be better for them to relinquish 
the ministry. 

Obj. 11. The doctrine that God could have prevented all 
sin in a moral system and would not, is calculated to make in- 
fidels. 

Answer. If this doctrine is calculated to make infidels, 
then there is no doctrine of the Gospel but what is calculated 
to make infidels, and in the same sense. The reason is ob- 
^ous. Sinners naturally hate the truth. And ' because they 
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receire not the love of the truth that they might be Bared, God 
sometimes sends them strong delusion that they might beliete 
a lie.' 

Obj. 12. If God could have prevented all sin in a moral 
system ; then sin is the necessary means of the greatest good^ 
and is not " a groundless assumption." 

Answer. This is freely admitted. That sin is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good, however, will be more fully^ 
considered in the sequel. 



NUMBER VI. 

"that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 

GOOD," is not "a groundless ASSUMPTION." 

In his " Concio ad Clerum," p. 29, Dr. Taylor says, 

" The difficulties on this subject 5 [the introduction of sin] result, in the view 
j>f the writer. fhimself ] from two very common; biA groundless assumptions— as- 
f umptions which so long aiTtHey are udoHted and reasoned upun, must leaV9 
the subject involved in insuperable difficulties. 

The assumptions are these : First, that tin is the necessary means ofthegrtat' 
est goodf and as such, so far as U exists, is preferable on the tohUe to holiness m 
its stead. Secondly, that God could in a moral system, have prevented all sin, or 
d least the present degree of sin," 

That God could have prevented all sin in a moral system, 
has been already considered in the foregoing numbers of this 
review ; and till my arguments shall have been refuted, I shall 
take it for granted, that this point is fully established. 

I shall now inquire, whether sin is not the necessary means 
of the greatest good. 

That sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, fol- 
lows directly from the leading position established ih the fore- 
going numbers. For if God could have prevented all sin in a 
moral system ; then he would have prevented its existence en- 
tireltf, provided its partial existence were not necessary to the 
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greatest good of the universe. For God is infinitely good, and 
always disposed to do what is wisest and best. There is but 
one way in which it is possible to avoid this conclusion from 
the position, that God could have prevented all sin in a moral 
system. And that is by contending, that the universal exist* 
ence of holiness, on the one hand, and the partial existence of 
sin on the other, are equally necessary to the good of the uni- 
verse ; and that the good of the univierse might have been rais- 
ed to as high a degree as possible in either of these ways ; so 
that it was a matter of indifference which of these ways was 
adopted. This theory, however, is not Dr. Taylor's. He does 
not pretend, that God was ever in a state of suspense. He, and 
the rest of the New Haven Divines, I believe, admit and con- 
tend, not only, that the present plan of Divine operation is as 
good as any other, but the best possible. Dr. Taylor, there- 
fore, it is presumed, will not pretend to deny the justice of the 
inference, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good^ 
till he shall have refuted the arguments already adduced in fa- 
vor of the position, that God could have prevented all sin in a 
moral system. 

Dr. Taylor, thinks it is possible and even probable, that sin 
is "incidental" to a moral universe, ''just as friction is inci- 
dental to machinery/' But if this were so, it is difficult to show 
why etery moral agent is not a sinner. Friction is not only 
partially incidental to machinery, but universally incidental 
to it. The only sense in which friction is incidental to a sys- 
tem of machinery is, that it is inseparable from the nature of 
machines. To say that sin is incidental to a moral universe 
in this sepse, is the same as to say, that it is inseparable from 
the nature of moral agents. Friction enters into the very idea 
of machinery, and if sin were, in any proper sense, incidental 
to a moral universe, it would enter into the very idea of mor- 
al agency. 

But we have seen that God could have prevented all sin in 
a moral system. Of course sin is not an incidental evil. And 
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if it is not an incidental evil, then Dr. Taylor himself will 
admit, that it is the necessary means of the greatest good.*^ 

The proof of this position, however, does not depend solely 
on the preceding reasoning. It is susceptible of proof by dis- 
tinct and independent arguments. 

If it can be shown that sin is necessary to the scheme of 
Redemption ; and that the scheme of Redemption is necessa- 
ry to the greatest good ; then it will follow inevitably, that sin 
is the necessary means of the greatest good of the universe. 

The first thing to be considered is, that sin is necessary to 
the scheme of Redemption. This is too plain to be denied. 
There can be no atonement for sin, where there is no sin to 
be atoned ; and no redemption of sinners, where there are 
none to be redeemed. A scheme of Redemption for holy and 
innocent beings is a palpable and glaring absurdity. It is, 
therefore, a settled and conceded poiqt, that sin is necessary 
to the scheme of Redemption, 

It remains, then, in the second place, to prove, that the 
scheme of Redemption is necessary to the greatest good of 
the pniverse. Here I would observe, 

1. That the scheme of Redemption is pre-eminently adapt- 
ed to the mode of the Divine existence. There are Three 
persons in the Godhead, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that this peculiar mode 
of existence is absolutely necessary to the perfection of the 
Divine purposes and operations, and the consummation of the 
Divine blessedness and glory. This mode of existence, how- 
ever, is absolutely necessary to the scheme of Redemption ; 
and the scheme of Redemption is better suited than any other 
scheme of which we can conceive, to this mode of Divine ex- 
istence. It is evidently far better adapted to the mode in 
which God exists, than any system embracing none but holy 
and innocent beings. The creation, preservation and govern- 
ment of holy and innocent beings, could not lay a foundation 
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for a distinct name, and office, and work for each of the Per- 
sons in the Sacred Trinity. This scheme is absolutely ne- 
cessary in order to the fullest and clearest ezkibition of the Di- 
vine Being as existing a Trinity in Unity. It is necessary to the 
dearest and fullest exhibition of the love and communion sub- 
sisting between the Father, S6n and Holy Ghost. The scheme 
of Redemption was necessary to the incarnation and medi- 
ation of the Second Person in the Trinity ; and his incarnation 
and mediation were absolutely necessary to the most interesting 
and perfect union and communion between God and his crea- 
tures. Now since the scheme of Redemption is adapted, in 
the highest possible degree, to the peculiar mode of existence 
in the Divine Being ; and since the peculiar mode of his exist- 
ence is necessary to the perfection of his designs, operations, 
blessedness and glory ; there can be no doubt, that this scheme 
is absolutely necessary to the greatest good of the universe. 

2. According to Scripture, the scheme of Redemption is 
God's primary and original purpose. In the second chapter 
of Ephesians, the scheme of Redemption is represented as 
comprising all the designs and operations of Jehovah ; and as 
securing the most perfect union and blessedness of all holy 
beings. " Unto me who am less than the least of all saints is 
this grace given, that I should preach among the Gentiles the 
unsearchable riches of Christ : And to make all men see, what 
is the fellowship of the mystery, which, from the beginning of 
the world hath been hid in God, who created all things by Je- 
sus Christ: To the intent, that npw unto the principalities and 
powers in heavenly places might be known by the church the 
manifold wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose 
which he purposed in Christ Jesug our Lord." In this pas- 
sage We are plainly toU, that' God commenced the work of 
creation for the express purpose of executing the scheme of 
Redemption. The scheme . of Redemption, then, was not 
fonried in order to repair ^God'^prrgjhal '<le5ign, but* was (hat 
original design itself! . ... j n . « i • o • , 
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That the scheme of Redemption is God's original and so* 
preme design, appears from all those passages of Scripture 
which represent all things as having been created by and for 
the Lord Jesus Christ* *' Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the First-Born of every credture : For by him were all 
things created, that are in heaven^ and that are in earth, visi- 
ble and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities or powers : all things were created by him and 
for him.'' — In the whole plan of Divine operation, Christ is 
*' the Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, the 
First and the Last." *' For it pleased the Father, that in him 
should all fulness dwell.'' All things, therefore, not even ex- 
cepting "thrones, dominions, principalities and powers," were 
created not only by Christ, but for him, and in subserviency 
to the scheme of Redemption. The angels themselves are his 
** ministering spirits^ sent forth to minister unto them who shall 
be heirs of Salvation." 

The whole scheme of Divine operation is, in Scripture, uni- 
formly represented as' having an original and supreme refer- 
ence to the Lord Jesus Christ. ** He is the brightness of the 
Father's glory, and the express image of his person." It was 
for the sake of displaying his glory in the face of Christ, that 
God created the heavens and earth. Christ himself anticipat- 
ed the work of Redemption in the early days of eternity : and 
took supreme delight, prospectively, in view of this world and 
the sons of men. The Wisdom of God says, " The Lord pos- 
sessed me in the beginning of his way, before his works of 
old. I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
ever the earth was. When there were no depths, I was 
brought forth ; when there were no fountains abounding with 
water. Before the mountains > were settled, before the hills 
was I brought forth. While as yet he had not made the earth 
nor the fields, nor the highest part of the dust of the world. 
When he prepared the heavens, I was there : when he set a 
compass upon the face of the depth : When he established the 
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clouds above : when he strengthened the fountains of the deep : 
When ke gave to the sea his decree, that the waters should 
not psss his commandment : when he appointed the founda- 
tions of the earth : Then was I by him, as one brought up with 
him, I was daily his delight, rejoicing always before him : Re- 
joicing in the habitable part of his earth, and my delights were 
with the sons of men." 

God represents the work of Redemption, as infinitely the 
most important of all his works. " For behold I create new 
heavens and a new earth : and the former things shall not be 
remembered nor come into mind. But be ye glad and rejoice 
forever in the thing which I create : for behold, I create Je- 
rusalem a rejoicing and her people a joy.'* According to 
Scripture, therefore, all the designs and operations of Jeho- 
vah are subordinate to the scheme of Redemption, which is 
his original and supreme de;>ign. There is good reason to be- 
lieve, then, that God regards the scheme of Redemption as 
«bfln1iitAly necessary to the highest glory of his name and the 
greatest good of the universe. 

3. The scheme of Redemption is absolutely necessary to 
tbe most perfect exercise of the Divine benevolence. God is 
love. Disinterested, impartial and universal benevolence is 
the essence and comprehension of his character. His benev- 
olence is susceptible of a variety of modifications. Benevo- 
lence is morally excellent in its own nature : and the Divine 
benevolence is the supreme moral excellence of the universe. 
It is desirable in itself, therefore, that the Divine benevolence 
should be exercised ; and it is supremely desirable, that it 
fihould be perfectly exercised in all its branches. Moral good 
is in itself more lovely and important than mere natural good ; 
and the perfect exercise of the Divine benevolence, in all its 
branches, constitutes the supreme moral good of the universe. 
That scheme of operation, therefore, which will afford the 
most full and perfect exercise to the Divine benevolence, in 
oU it« branches, is absolutely necessary to the greatest good } 
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and 4s, of all other 8chen)es, the best. This is the case witb 
the scheme of Redemption. It affords God an opportunity 
for the most perfect exercise of his infinite condescension to- 
wards all his creatures, of his unmixed and uninterrupted com- 
placency in the holy and innocent, of I^is infinite compassion 
towards the miserable, and of his infinite grace and justice to- 
wards the guilty. The scheme of Redemption is absolutely 
necessary to the exercise of Divine compassion, Divine grace 
and Divine justice, at the same time. It not only enables God 
to exercise some of his perfections which he could not have 
exercised in any other way, but it enables him to exercise all 
his perfections more perfectly than he otherwise could. The 
mere works of creation and providence enable God to exer- 
cise aU those perfections which he could have exercised in a 
sinless moral universe, and, doubtless, to as great a degree. 
But in the work of Redemption he is enabled to exercise these 
same perfections still more perfectly, as well as to exercise 
some perfections which could not, otherwise, huve been exer- 
cised at atL' 

It appears, then, that sin is aecessary to the scheme of Re- 
demption ; that the scheme of Redemption is necessary to the 
perfect exercise of all the Divine perfections ; and that th& 
perfect exercise of^ all the Divine perfections is necessary to 
the greatest good. Consequently, sin is the necessary means 
of the greatest good of the universe. 

4. The scheme of Redemption is necessary to the perfect 
display of all of the Divine perfections. It is the only scheme 
which could have enabled God to display bis grace ; and the 
only scheme which could have reconciled his justice and his 
mercy. In this scheme, justice and mercy meet together^ 
righteousness and peace embrace each other. He exhibits all 
the perfections of his ^atiire^'aad exhibits tbem in ail their 
glory. Nor was it possible, 4b tl)e aature ei* things, for God to 
display all his glory, jQSEpept.ip the &C9 of Jesus Christ. Id a 
jinless moral universe, his creaturQ9'0ould never h^vQ 9C!^Q tho 
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glory of bis justioe, nor the. glory of ^is grace, nor ih& {lory o^ 
his lmg-sui&rin|[. and forbearance. Were it not for his un- 
speakable gift, in the Soo.of hia bosom, for the meanest and 
most ill^eserving of his creatnr^s, he could not have display- 
ed o^^the glory of his condescension, nor all the glory of his 
goodness and love. 

The scheme of Redemption is necessary not only to the 
display of all his morcd glory, but also to the display of all his 
natural glory. In the face of Christ, God exhibits cdl the glo- 
ry of his wisdom, and all the glory of his power. Christ is 
cnvphatically " the wisdom of God and the power of God." 
God (las displayed astonishing wisdom and power in the crea- 
tion and government of the natural world. But the display he 
majkes of these perfections in the works of Redemption is so 
transcending glorious, that, in a comparative view, the for- 
mer things are not to be remembered nor come into mind. 
The angels delight to study th^ works of creation and provi- 
dence; but they have a jpecu/sor desire to look into the deep 
things of God in the work of Redemption. It was God^s ori- 
ginal intention, in creating all things by Jesus Christ, to make 
known unto these principalities and powers, by the Redempr 
tion of the Church, " the manifold wisdom of God, according 
to his eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ Jesus our 
Lord." 

In view of the soheqie of Redemption, the apostle not only 
had an overwhelming sense of the height and depths and length 
aqd breadth of the love of God, which passeth knowledge, but 
e^tclaimed, ** O the depth of the riches, both of the wisdoiii 
and knowledge of God< How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out. For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord, and who .hajth been Jiis counsellor? And who 
hath first given to him ? ^nd it shall be recompensed unto 
him again, I'or of him, and through him, and to him, are all 
thing?." God m^ht have displayed Divioie wisdom, an4 pow* 
eat, and goodness, in the creation, pr^rvatian a^d gov^r^meiil 
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of a system of holy and innocent beings. But in such a sys- 
tem he could not possibly have exhibited these perfections in 
such a light as they are exhibited in the scheme of Redemp- 
tion through Christ. It is only in this scheme, that he can 
manifest the competency of his power and wisdom to bring 
light out of darkness, and order out of confusion, and good 
out of evil,* and cause the wrath of the wicked to praise him, 
and restrain the remainder of wrath. 

But whatever is necessary to the glory of God is necessary 
to the greatest good. God regards his own glory as more im- 
portant than the created universe. For he made his own glo- 
ry his supreme end in the creation of the heavens and earth. 
Now we have seen, that sin was necessary to the scheme of 
Redemption ; and that the scheme of Redemption is absolute- 
ly necessary in order to display all the glory of all the Divine 
perfections : and since the glory of God is more important than 
the whole creation, the conclusion is irresistible, that sin is 
the necessary means of the greatest good. 

5. The scheme of Redemption is necessary to the perfec- 
tion of the Divine blessedness. Although the blessedness or 
happiness of God is independent of his creatures, yet it is not 
independent of his own designs and operations. He could 
not have enjoyed all that he now enjoys, without giving exist- 
ence to creatures ; and yet it is not proper to say, that he is 
dependent upon them for happiness, since they are entirely de- 
pendent upon him. There is decisive evidence, however, both 
from reason and Scripture, that the happiness of God is not 
independent of his own designs and operations. For he per- 
fectly enjoys all the counsels of his will, all the operations of 
his hand, and all the holiness and happiness of the universe. 
But to say, that God might have been as happy as he is at 
present, without forming and executing any benevolent de- 
signs, is the same as to say, that he might have been as happy 
as he now is, without enjoying as much as he now ctijoys. 
The truth is, the happiness of God is nothing but the gratifi- 
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cation of his own goodness. His happiness consists in enjoy- 
ing the exercise, expression and effects of hisownbencTolence. 
To be perfectly happy, his benevolence must be perfectly grat- 
ified ; and to be perfectly gratified, it must be perfectly exer- 
cised and acted out, in every possible branch of it. Thai 
scheme of operation which will enable him to enjoy the per- 
fect exercise, expression and result of every possible branch 
of his benevolence, must be of all schemes the niost perfectly 
gratifying to his infinitely benevolent heart. We have seen 
that this is the case with the scheme of Redemption. It is the 
only scheme which could have enabled him to enjoy the ex- 
ercise, expression and effects of Divine grace and justice. No 
other scheme could have enabled him to exercise and display 
all the perfections of his nature ; and no other scheme Could 
have enabled him to display any of them so perfectly undfiiSy 
as the scheme of Redemption. This scheme, therefore, is ne- 
cessary to the perfect gratification of his heart. It is abso- 
lutely necessary to the perfection of the Divine blessedness. 

Now the happiness of God is infinitely more important than 
the happiness of the whole creation. We have seen that sin 
is necessary to the scheme of Redemption ; and that the 
scheme of Redemption is necessary to the perfection of the 
Divine happiness : And since the happiness of God is more 
important than the happiness of the created universe, the con- 
clusion is obvious, that sin is the necessary means of the great- 
est good. 

There are other views in which I mean to present this scrib* 
ject, in the next number. 



NUMBER VII. 

• I 1 a. ■ * • 

THE PARTIAL EXISTENCE OF SIN IS NECESSARY TO THE GREAT- 
EST GOOD OF THE MORAL CREATION. 

In my last number, the existence of sin was considered, with 
special reference to the Supreme Being, and shown to be ne- 
cessary to the most perfect exercise, expression and gratifica* 
tion of the Divine benevolence in every possible branch of it. 
In other words, sin is necessary to the scheme of Redemption, 
and this scheme is necessary to the highest promotion of the 
Divine glory, and t^e perfection of the Divine blessedness. 
But the glory and blessedness af God are infinitely more im- 
portant, than all other objects and interests. In this view, the 
partial existence of sip appears to be absolutely necessary to 
the greatest good of the universe. 

In treating i^pon the necessary means of the greatest good, 
Dr. Taylor and the New Haven Divines seem not to have tak* 
en the glory and blessedness of the Divine Being ipto account* 
If I mistake not, they have, in tUs inquiry, confined their re- 
marks, almost entirely, to the moral creation. 

But the exercise and gratification of the Divine perfections 
are infinitely more important in ihenmlves, than the holiness 
and happiness of the created universe. In comparison with 
God, the whole creation is infioitely less than the small dust 
of the balance. There is no absolute necessity, therefore, of 
showing, that sin is necessary to the greatest good of the moral 
creation, in order to prove, that it is the necessary means of 
the greatest good of the universe. 

As I consider this subject, however, of great importance, I 
shall meet Dr. Taylor on his own ground, and endeavor to 
show, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good of 
the morcd creation. 

It will be admitted, on all sides, that sin is necessary to the 
scheme of Redemption. The whole controversy on this sub- 
ject, turns upon the necessity of the scheme of Redemption^ 



as the means of the greatest conceiYaWe good. To prove, 
that sin is necessary to the greatest good of the moral crea- 
tion, it is only to be shown, that the scheme of Redemption is 
necessary to the accomplishment of this end. To establish 
this point, I shall, 

I. Show, that the scheme of Redemption will always in- 
crease the holiness and happiness of the moral creation ; 

II. Show, that the scheme of Redemption will increase 
the holiness and happiness of the moral creation, with greater 
rapidity than they could be increased in any other way ; and 

III. Show, that the most rapid increase of holiness and 
happiness, in the moral creation, is necessary to its greatest 
good. 

I. I am to show, that the scheme of Redemption will al- 
ways increase the holiness and happiness of the moral crea- 
tion. To establish this position, it is only necessary to prove, 
that, in the present system, holy beings will forever increase 

edge of holy beings will forever imcrease more rapidly than 
the knowledge of sinful beings, then the former will increase 
in holiness and happiness, more rapidly than the latter, in sin 
and misery ; and if so, then there must be an absolute increase 
of holiness ^nd happiness in the system. 

It is easy to see, that intelligent creatures, whether sinful 
or holy, will always increase in knowledge. For, the sources 
of knowledge are inexhaustible ; and the powers and faculties 
of the m^d, immortal. The acquisition of knowledge, like- 
wise, never weakens, but always strengthens the mind; so 
4hat the itfiore .one knows, the more be is capable of knowing. 
The period can never arrive, when creatures will know so 
much, as to be incapable of knowing more. 

But, though all intelligent creatures, in the system, will for- 
ever increase in knowledge, yet holy beings must necessarily 
inevease, in the' knowledge of Divine things, more rapidly 
Ahpui .«infiU beings. Sia lias a nkturaltand diract tendency to 
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blind the understanding and pervert the powers and faculties 
of the mind : and whatever perverts any of the powers and fac- 
ulties of the mind, is inconsistent with its highest improve- 
ment. On the other hand, hdiness of heart, directly tends 
to promote the improvement of the understanding. It not 
only produces a desire after knowledge in general, but a 
desire after religious knowledge in particular, which is the 
highest and best species of knowledge. While sinners and 
devils hate, saints and angels love the knowledge of Divine 
things; and it is impossible, in the nature of things, that, with 
equal capacities and opportunities, those who hate the knowl- 
edge of Divine truth, should acquire it as rapidly as those who 
delight in it, and search for it, as for hid treasures. True be- 
nevolence, likewise, will always dispose the mind to apply 
the knowledge which it acquires, to the best advantage, and 
turn all its powers and faculties to good account. 

With equal opportunities, th^efore, saints and angels would 
acquire knowledge much more rapidly than einnor« and davilaw 
Their opportunities, however, will not be equal. Holy be- 
ings will, in this respect, have a decided superiority over sin- 
ful beings. The peace and order, felicity and glory of heav- 
en, will be much more favorable to the acquisition of knowK 
edge, than the rage and confusion, anguish and despair of 
hell. The society of hell is very different from the society of 
heaven. We can hardly suppose, that the inhabitants of kell 
will take pains to instruct one another; but the inhtbitants of 
heaven will always take increasing delight in giviig and re-^ 
ceiving religious instruction. Besides, they will constantly 
enjoy the presence and instructions of the Lord Jesis Christ,, 
who will go in and out before them, and lead them unto living 
fountains of knowledge, holiness and happiness. 

It is certain, therefore, that the knowledge, hotness and 
happiness of the blessed, will always increase more rapidly,, 
than the knowledge, sinfulness and misery of the damned s 
There will, then, be an absolute increase of bolinesi and hajkn 
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piaess, in the moral creation, to eternity. The good, lik^ 
wise, will ultimately more than counterbalance the evil. 

To establish this point, it is not necessary to prove, that 
there will he more saved than lost ; nor, that there is a greater 
amount of holiness and happiness, now existing in the creat- 
ed universe, than of sin and misery. Admitting, that the num- 
ber lost, exceeds the number saved, beyond any given degree; 
and that the amount of sin and misery, now existing in the 
created universe, exceeds the present amount of holiness and 
happiness, beyond any given excess whatever ; still the amount 
of holiness and happiness, in the moral creation, must, ulti- 
mately, exceed the amount of sin and misery, to an indefinite 
extent. 

It is certain, therefore, that the scheme of Redemption, 
which is the present system of Divine operation, will secure 
an absolute and perpetual increase of holiness and happiness, 
in the moral creation. 

The way is now prepared, 

II. To show, that the scheme of Redemption will always 
secure, to the moral creation, a more rapid increase of holi- 
ness and happiness, than could have been secured, if that 
scheme had never been formed. Here I would observe, 

1. That the scheme of Redemption will secure to the uni- 
verse the most rapid increase in knowledge. There are sev- 
eral things upon which the rapidity of acquiring knowledge 
depends. 

One thing, on which the rapidity of acquiring knowledge 
depends, is mental discipline. That system of instruction, 
which is best adapted to discipline the mjnd of a pupil, is bet- 
ter suited, than any other, to accelerate his subsequent improve- 
ment. This important object is effected, in the scheme of Re- 
demption. All holy creatures enjoy essentially the jome means 
of mental discipline, in the present fiystero, which they could 
have enjoyed in a sinless moral universe; Thc^y likewise en* 
joy additional means of the most important nature. There ift , 
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no employment so admirably calculated to discipline the mind, 
and prepare it for the most rapid improvement in knowledge ; 
as that of exposing sopMstry and refuting errdr. The minds 
of holy creatures are now subjected to this kind of discipline ; 
and they coald not have been subjected to it, as they now are, 
if sin had never entered the universe. It is true, some minds 
among saints, and doubtless some, among the holy angels, are 
better disciplined than others : and this qualifies some, to tn- 
struct others. But it is unreasonable to suppose, that holy 
beings, collectively considered, could have made such rapid 
improvement in knowledge, as they actually will make, if they 
had been deprived of any of the important means of mental 
discipline which they now enjoy. 

Another thing, on which the rapidity of acquiring knowl- 
edge depends, is a thorough and extensive acquaintance with 
elementary principled and fundamental doctrines, A pupil nev- 
er will make very rapid advancement in the knowledge of any 
art or science, without a thorough acquaintance with its elemen- 
tary principles ; and the more extensive his acquaintance with 
first principles, the more rapid will be his subsequent improve- 
ment. It is so in Theology, the science of sciences, and the 
art of arts. If God has adopted that system of instruction, 
which will make his creatures most thoroughly and extensive-^ 
ly acquainted with the principles, doctrines and duties of reli- 
gion ; then he has adopted a system which is calculated, in 
the highest degree, to effect their rapid increase in Divine 
knowledge. Such a system, God has actually adopted in the 
scheme of Redemption, It was shown, in the preceding num- 
ber, that the scheme of Redemption makes the brightest pos- 
sible display of all the Divine perfections. But tlie brightest 
poissible display of tHe Divine perfection^,- is the brightest pos- 
sible display'of Divine tfinh: Thief' schfe/nc' of Redemption, 
therefdre,' iM, in the highest 'degree, suiti^d to promote a thor» 
ough acquaintance with thfe* ftndartetttal doctrines and duties 
ofreligioii. : J' : . 
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This scheme is not only calculated to promote the most 
tliorough^ but the most extensive acquaintance, with the princi- 
ples and doctrines of Theology^ It opens a new field of The- 
ological science^ Independently of the scheme of Redemp- 
tion, the Doctrine of the Trinity never could have been seen 
in the light in which it now appears. Independently of this 
scheme, the doctrine of depravity, the doctrine of atonement, 
the doctrine of election, the doctrine of regeneration and sane* 
tiiication, the doctrine of a general resurrection and final judg- 
ment, and all the doctrines of grace must have been forever 
unknown. Now it cannot be denied, that the peculiar doc- ' 
trines of the Gospel will furnish ample and precious materials 
for endless progression in Divine knowledge. The scheme 
of Redemption developes all those moral principles and doc- 
trines and duties, which could possibly l)ave been made known 
to a sinless moral universe ; and in addition to those^ it makes 
known the peculiar principles, doctrines and duties of the 
Gospel. It is susceptible of strict demonstration, therefore, 
that the scheme of Redemption is absolutely necessary, in or- 
der to secure, to the moral creation, the most extensive^ as well 
as thorough acquaintance with the elements of Theology. 
Consequently, this scheme is necessary, in order to lay a solid 
and permanent foundation, for the most rapid improvement of 
creatures in Divine knowledge. 

Another thing, on which the most rapid improvement m 
knowledge depends, consists in the aid of the most suitable 
exemplifications and illustrations of truth. The scheme of 
Redemption furnishes all those exf mplifications and illustra- 
tions of truth which could have been furnished to a system of 
holy and innocent beings, and a variety of other striking and 
important illustrations beside. The doctrines of the Gospel 
are not only clearly taught, but exemplified in the most strik- 
ing and impressive manner. The present system of Divine 
operation, likewise, furnishes the most clear and forcible illut- 

r 
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trationa of truth and duty. Error is made to illustrate truth, 
and sin, to illustrate holiness, and happiness, to illustrate 
misery. 

Another thin^ which is necessary, in order to lay a foundation 
for the greasest rapidity in the acquisition of knowledge, is the 
aid of experience. There is a certain kind of knowledge which 
is acquired by experience, that can be acquired in no other 
way. In the present system, saints have such an experiment- 
al knowledge of the bane of error, and the importance of Di- 
vine truth, the evil of sin and the beauty of holiness, the bit- 
terness of God's displeasure, and the precionsness of his mer- 
cy, as they could not possibly have had if they never had sin- 
ned. It is certain, that, with this experimental knowledge, 
they are prepared to make more rapid advancement in the 
knowledge of Divine things, than they could be without it. 

In the scheme of Redemplion, therefore, God will secure 
to his kingdom, the most rapid increase of Divine knowledge. 
Hence, 

2. The scheme of Redemption will secure^ to the moral 
creation, the most rapid increase of holiness. The holiness 
of holy beings depends upon their knowledge; and their in- 
crease in holiness depends upon their increase in knowledge. 
The scheme of Redemption, therefore, will lay a foundation 
for the most rapid increase of holiness in the moral creation. 
It likewise secures the existence of several species of holiness 
which must, otherwise, have been unknown ; such as humili- 
ty, and repentance, and faith, and compassion, and forbear- 
ance, and forgiveness. This leads me to say, 

3. That the scheme 6f Redemption will infallibly secure, to 
the moral creation, the most rapid increase in happiness. 
Knowledge and holiness are the source of all true happiness. 
The most rapid increase of the former, will secure tlie most 
rapid increase of the latter. 

The scheme of Redemption, therefore, will always increase 
the knowledge, holiness and happiness of the moral creation, 
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/' 
with gre&ter rapidity than they could have been increased in 

any other way. 

It only remains, 

III. To show, that the most rapid increase of the knowl- 
edge, holiness and happiness of the moral creation, is neces- 
sary to its greatest good, and mast infallibly secure it. Thi» 
position is easily substantiated. It may be illustrated by a plain 
example. Take any two quantities ; and let one, if you please^ 
be iudeiinitely greater than the other. Let them both perpetu* 
ally increase ; but let the less quantity increase with the great* 
er rapidity. The less will ultimately become indefinitely the 
greater. It is easy to see, therefore, that the most rapid in- 
crease is absolutely necessary to the greatest result 

Now it has been shown, I trust satisfactorily, that the pres- 
ent system of Divine operation, will secure a more rapid in- 
crease of knowledge, holiness and happiness in the moral cre- 
ation, than could have taken place in a sinless moral universe. 
JgjiQce the most rapid increase is necessary to the greatest re- 
sult, the conclusion is plain, that the scheme of Redemption 
is necessary to the greatest good of the moral system, and will 
ultimately secure it. 

It is by no means necessary to the argument, to prove, that 
the present system of holiness and happiness, is now the great- 
est of ail possible systems. It might be admitted, that the 
good of the present system is now indefinitely less, than woui4 
have been the good of a ^ sinless moral universe, during the 
same length of time. Still, the former, if it increases with the 
greater rapidity, must, Eventually, exceed the latter to an in*^ 
definite degree. Consequently, the good of a nnless moral 
universe, though at first the greater, would eventually bec6me 
less, in comparison with the future good of the present system-, 
than a drop to the ocean, a spark to the son, or an atom to 
the material universe. 

I may be told, however, that I have drawn my condaeion 
too haatiJy from the premises. It may be said, that in ^n^ 
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paring the present system with a sinless moral universe, I 
should have taken into account the loss of holiness and hap- 
piness, in the damned, as well as their perpetual increase in 
sin and misery. 

Let us, then, examine the subject in this view, and see 
whether the conclusion is not fully sustained by the premises. 
Take, for example. A, B, C, and D. Let A, represent the 
holiness and happiness of heaven. Let B, represent the holi- 
ness and happiness, which the damned would have enjoyed, 
if sin had not existed. Let €, represent the sin and misery 
of hell; and let D represent the holiness and happiness of a 
sinless moral universe. Let all tliese quantities perpetually 
increase ; but let A, increase with the greatest rapidity. In 
process of time, A will become indefinitely greater than B, C, 
and D, taken together, and when A shall have become indefi* 
nitely greater than B, C, and D, taken together, it will remain, 
— though B and C be deducted from it, — indefinitely greater 
than D. This theorem is demonstrably true, in Mathematics^ 
and it is equally true in Morals. In this investigation, how- 
ever, it is not fair to estimate the holiness and happiness which 
the damned would have enjoyed, in a sinless moral universe, 
separately and distinctly from the whole sum of holiness and 
happiness, in such a moral universe ; because this would be a 
duplicate estimate. But, giving the objector all he asks, still 
the argument remains in its full force. For it has been shown, 
that, in the present system, the holiness and happiness of heav- 
en will always increase faster, than the sin and misery of hell ^ 
faster than the holiness and happiness of those who are lost, 
could have increased, if sid had never entered the system ; 
and faster than the holiness and happiness of a sinless moral 
universe. And, therefore, it will ultimately become, indefi- 
nitely greater than, the Jioliness and happiness of a sinless mor- 
al universe^ even after the required deduction shall have been 
made. . 
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NUMBER VIII. 

SIN IS' NECESSARY TO THE GREATEST GOOD. OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 

In my two last numbers, it was shown, that sin is the ne- 
cessary means of the greatest good. I will now proceed to 
answer objections. 

Objection 1. ''Is not the assoinption, that the degree of sia which esUts, or 
even any degree of sin, is on the whole preferable to holiness in its stead, incon- 
sistent — with the becievoleucc— of God 7 -If sach be the nature of God, of man, 
of holiness, «f sin, Of all things, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
l^ood, ought it not to be made the subject of precept— would it not be, by a be- 
nev'ot&nt moral g-overnor 1 For how cau ii be consistent with the benevolence 
of a moral governor, to require of his subjects that moral conduct which is not, 
on the whole, for the best 1" — Cotacio ad Oerum. 

Answer. This objection requires an illustration, in order 
to present it in all its forces The command to Adam was, 
" Of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt 
not eat of it." Adam sinned, by transgressing this Divine 
command. God knew, that this transgression was necessary 
to the scheme of Redemption, and the greatest good. God 
ought, therefore, to have required Adam to transgress that very 
command. He ougI:t, in the same words, to have required 
and forbidden the same thing ; and thus have made the eating 
of the tree of knowledge, an act of both obedience and diso- 
bedience, at the same time. 

Who does not see, that this conclusion is not contained in 
the premises ?— And yet, the objection means all this, if it 
means any thing. 

The distinction between sin and holiness is founded in the 
nature of things. The objection supposes, that, if sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good — God ought to annihi- 
late this distinction ; and thus prevent the very existence of 
sin. For what ought to be commanded, ought to be done; 
and iMhat ought to be done, is no sin ^t- all. The objection 
supposes, therefore,^ ihat the means of the greatest good ought 

to be prevented, by such a command, as would render thera 

6* 
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impossible. Or rather,«--on the supposition, that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good, — Dr. Taylor conceives, 
that the existence of sin is inconceivable; and, consequently, 
that the necessary means of the greatest good are impossihlc, 
in the nature of things. 

The truth is, holiness is right and lovely, and sin wrong 
end hateful in its own nature. The benevolence of God re- 
quires him to love what is in itself lovely, and hate what is in 
itself hateful ; and to express this love and hatred in all his 
precepts and prohibitions. Benevolence is necessarily pleas- 
ed with what is right, in its own nature, and displeased with 
what is wrong, in its own nature; and this pleasure and dis* 
pleasure, are expressed in every benevolent precept and pro- 
liibitiojD. The benevolence of God, therefore, obliges him to 
require holiness and forbid sin, let the consequences be what 
they may. The fact, that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, does not make sin holy, and worthy the Divine 
approbation and delight : and, therefore, it neither obliges him 
to approve it and delight in it, nor to express any approbation 
uud delight, which he does not feel. 

A benevolent law is a holy law ; and a holy law is one, which 
requires holiness and forbids siq. It is contrary to right rea- 
son, to suppose, that benevolence, under any circumstances 
whatever, can either delight in selfishness, or enjoin it as a 
duty. 

But to set this subject in t still clearer light, let us take one 
or two Scripture examples. God commanded Pharaoh, say- 
ing, " Let my people go, that they may serve me." Was it, 
on the whole, for the best, that Pharaoh should immediately 
let them go? If so, why did God harden his heart, that he 
should not let them go 1 Was it, on the whole, for the best, 
that Sihon should let Israel pass through his border ? If so, 
why did God havden his spirit, and make his heart obstinate, 
that he might deliver bira into the hands of the Children of 
Ur^l 1 Was it, on the whole, for the best, that David should 
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not Gfommit th^ sin of numbering the people ?» If so, why did 
the Lord mo7e him to say^ '* Go number Israel and Judah '^ ? 
If it was for the best, on the whole, that these sics should be 
eommitted, does it, there&re, follow, that Divine '* benevolence 
ought to have made them 'the subject of precept " ? 

Was the atonement of Christ, on the whole, for the best ? 
If not, why ,>va8 he Subjected to unnecessary suffering ? Was 
it for the best, on the whole, that he should die by wicked 
hands? If not, why did he unnecessarily expose himself to 
treachery and murder 1 But if it was for the best, on the whole, 
that these or any other sins should be committed, does it hence 
follow, that God ought to have commanded them ? 

It has, indeed, been said, that God may permit particular 
sins to be committed, in order to take every possible advan- 
tage of unavoidobh evils. It is supposed, that no sin whatev- 
er is necessary, to render the present system better than a fin- 
less moral universe ; and that the existence of such a moral 
universe is impossible, in the nature of things. Sin, it is 
thought, exists in spite of Omnipotence ; and yet it can be 
controlled and governed, so that some particular sins will ex- 
ist rather than others. God, therefore, orders things so, that 
some particular sins shall exist, rather than others, not because 
the existence of these particular sins is more desirable, on the 
whole, than the entire non-existence of all sin ; but because 
this mode of procedure is necessary, in order to reduce the 
empire of sin within the least possible compass, and make.it 
the occasion of as much good as possible. 

It has been shown, that God could have prevented all sin in 
a moral system ; and consequently, this representation is not 
true. For the sake, however, of answering the objection fully, 
I will meet the objector on his own ground. According to 
the objector's own representations, it is, under existing cir- 
cumstances, better for the universe, that some sins should ex- 
ist instead of others. Under existing circumstances, therefore, 
it is, on the whole, desirable, that some particular sins should 
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exists rtther than others. According to Uie ground asmimed 
in the objection, under consideration, therefore, these particu* 
Jar sins ought to be made the subject of precept. For it is, — • 
as things^ are, — on the whole, desirable, that scmie particular 
sins should exist, rather than not. It is not necessary, to my ^ 

present purpose, to prove, that every sin is necessary to the 
greatest conceivable good. In order to meet the above objec> 
tion, it is sufficient to show, that same sins, in distinction from 
others, are necessary to the greatest possible good : And this, 
Dr. Taylor himself will admit. He admits that Redemption 
is necessary, — not, indeed, to render the present system bet- 
ter than a sinless moral universe, — but, in order to secure the 
greatest possible good in a moral universe, considering its de- 
fectibility. But, if the scheme of Redemption was necessary 
to the greatest possible good, then the murder of Christ was 
necessary to the greatest possible good ; and, since the mur- 
der of our Lord was necessaiy to the greatest possible good, 
it ought, according to the ground assumed in the objection, to 
have been made the subject of precept. If the necessary means 
of the greatest conceivable good, ought to be made the subject 
of precept ; then the necessary means of the greatest possible 
good, ought, also, to be made the subject of precept, for the 
same reasob. But if the murder of our Lord ought not to 
have been commanded, though it was the necessary means of 
the greatest possible good ; then il ought not to have been 
commanded, though it had been the necessary means of the \ 

greatest conceivable good. The same may be said of every 
other sin in the universe. The objection which I have been 
considering, therefore, is sophistical and unsound, in every 
view which can be taken of it. 

It is for the best, both in itself and on the whole, that God 
should approve and love holiness, and express that approba- 
ti6n and love in his holy law. For that love and approbation 
of holiness, in the Divine Being, He at the foundation of his 
own glory and blessedness, and the perfection and happiness 
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of his kingdom. The very supposition, that sin exists, because 

it is the necessary means of the greatest goody implies, that God 

chooses and ought to choose its existence, solely because he 

Joves holiness and happiness, and means to secure the greatest 

conceivable amount. 

If the benevolence of God requires him to seek the greatest 

amount of holiness and happiness ; then it certainly requires 

him to love holiness and happiness, and hate sin and misery, 

on their own account; and if his benevolence obliges him to 

love holiness and hate sin ; then it requires him to express 

his love to holiness and his hatred of sin in his holy law. But 

here another objection occurs : 

Objection 2. *'l( it be said that it is on the whole for tbe best that he should 
require it, [holiness] but not on the whole for the best that they should perform it 
^-what is this but to say that it is on the whole for the best that he should prac> 
tise deception on his subjects ? And what then becomes of his sincerity ?— Let 
us take an example or two. Who would regard the command of a parent as 
9incere, it beings known that he prefers on tbe whole the disobedience of the child 
to his obedience 1 Who would regard the invitation of a friend as sincere, being 
fully apprised that he prefers on the whole its rejection to its acceptance ?— If if 
be said that no subjects of God have such knowledge of God's preference of sin 
to holiness in their own case, then the question is whether their ignorance alters 
the fact; and whether he is truly sincere, when he would be justly pronounced 
insincere \fthe real fact tPtre kttoicn 7 — Besides, after the commission of sin, the 
fact of such a preference, if there be one, is known. How then does the ainceri' 
ty of God appear, when it is placed beyond a doubt by the events that he did 
prefer on the whole, the sin committed by the subject to the holiness required in 
his law ? — Is it then possible that God should be sincere in his commands and in- 
vitations, unless holiness in man be on (he whole preferable to sin in its stead V* 
— Concio ad Clerum. 

Answer. The word sincere has two meanings. It some- 
times means the same as pure, and sometimes the same as un- 
feigned. The commands and invitations of God aie sincere 
in both these senses. They are unfeigned expressions of pure 
benevolence. This the objector will acknowledge. But yet 
he contends, that God could not t>o sincere in his commands 
and invitations, if sin^ so far as it exists, were the necessary 
means of the greatest good. 

Is this a just inference ? If so^ it most be maintained on 
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one of the following grounds: either, 1st, That God cannot 
possibly exercise pure, disinterested benevolence toward his 
creatures, and at the same time choose the partial existence of 
sin, as the necessary means of the greatest good ; or, 2d, That 
he cannot, on this supposition, express that benevolence in his 
commands and invitations. 

Will it be said, 1. That it is impossible for God to exercise 
disinterested benevolence toward his creatures, if sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good ? If the Objector says 
it is impossible, let him prove that it is so. There is just as 
much ground for the exercise of disinterested, impartial and 
universal benevolence, on the supposition, that sin, so far as 
it exists, is the necessary means of the greatest good, as there 
is, on any other supposition whatever; and this. Dr. Taylor 
has virtually acknowledged, in the objection which has just 
been answered. For, he undertakes to tell, in what way God 
ought ta express his benevolence, provided, that sin is the ne» 
te^^ZTy fUZans of the greatest good. Surely, the Dr. would not 
undertake to tell, in what way God ought to express his be- 
nevolence in a given case, if he believed it were impossible^ 
in that case, for God to exercise any benevolence at all. Not- 
withstanding, therefore, that sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, it will be admitted, by Dr. Taylor himself, that 
God can exercise pure, impartial, universal benevolence toward 
his creatures. God is still able to love what is lovely, and 
hate what is hateful ; and to regard every object exactly ac- 
cording to its nature and comparative importance. 

Will it be said, then, 2. That, if sin is the necessary means 
of the greatest good, it is impossible for God to express, in his 
commands and invitations, the benevolence which he really 
feels? 

If so, wherein does that impossibility consist ? In the pre-^ 
cepts of his law, God expresses his love to holiness ; in its pro- 
hibitions and penalty, he expresses his hatred of sin ; and in 
his invitations, h^ expresses a regard for the spiritual and eter- 
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nal gQink^if his creatares, according to its intrinsic and com-* 
parcitwe importance. His love to holiness is benevolentiove ; 
his hatred of sin is benevolent hatred ; and his regard for the 
good h{ every one of his creatures, according to its intrinsic 
and comparative importaQcei is a benevolent regard. Sueh 
pure, disinterested benevolence, God can exercise, and such 
he doe^ exercise, though sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good. Such pure, disinterested benevolence, he can 
likewise express, and he does express it, in all hb commands 
and invitations. Notwithstanding sin, so far as it exiscts, is 
the necessary means of *the greatest good, the commands and 
invitations of God are unfeigned expressions of pure, disinter* 
ested benevolence. The posjtion, therefore, that sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good, does not militate against 
the Divine sincerity. 

The objector thinks, that if Go<], all things considered, 
chooses the disobedience of any of his creatures, instead of 
their obedience, then he is practising deception upon them, 
in his commands and invitations. But how so? In his com* 
mands and invitations, God professes to desire the obedience 
of every one of his creatures ; and this he really does desire. 
So far, then, he is perfectly sincere. But, says the objector, 
' The commands and invitations of God express what he de- 
sires, all things considered.' But what does the objectcH* 
mean? If he means any thing to his purpose, he means, that 
God professes to desire, ail things considered, the holiness and 
happiness of every person, whether the holiness and happiness 
of that person are consistent or inconsistent with the Divine 
glory, and the greatest good of the universe. This implies, 
that God professes to desire the holiness and happiness of ev« 
ery individual, more than his oWn glory, and the greatest goodv 
The objector himself, therefore, virtually makes God insin- 
cere. For God could not, profess iQ prefer the good of an in- 
dividual, above his own glory, and the good of the universe^ 
without professing more than he feels, and praetfsing decep^ 
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tioil and falsehood. But this he does not do. He rtgards 
and professes to regard the good of eFery individual ncoording 
to' its intrinsic and comparative importance. When he^isacri- 
fices the good of an individual, to the good of the whoIe,there- 
fore, he acts in perfect consistency with his professions of 
piire, impartial benevolence. 

The examples which Dr. Taylor has adduced, do not meet 
the point under discussion. The Dr. virtually takes, it for 
granted, that the '* parent,^* on the whole j prefers the disobeaU' 
ence of his child, and the " friend," the refection of his own in- 
vitation, WITHOUT ANY GOOD REASON WHATSOETER. Let these 

examples be placed in a proper light, and they will no longer 
be in Dr. Taylor's favor. Every benevolent parent sincerely 
desires, in itself considered, the obedience of his xhild : and 
expresses that sincere desire in his commands. But does a 
benevolent parent either desire, or profess to desire, on the whole, 
the obedience of his child, whether that obedience is consist* 
ent or inconsistent with the glory of God, and the greatest 
good of the universe ? Certainly wot. Every benevolent friend 
sincerely desires, in itself considered, the acceptance of his 
own invitation. But does a benevolent friend either desire, or 
profess to desire, on the whole, that his own invitation should 
be accepted, whether that acceptance be consistent or incon- 
sistent with the glory of God, and the greatest good ? Cer- 
tainly not. 

No earthly " parent " has a right to say, without qualificar 
tion, whether he prefers the obedience of his child to his diso- 
bedience, all things considered, or not ; and the reason is plain. 
He cannot know, before-hand, whether that obedience is, aU 
things considered, desirable or undesirable. The examples, 
which Dr. Taylor has adduced, therefore, are essentially de* 
fective. When Dr. Taylor shall have proved, that impartial 
benevolence, will make a parent prefer the obedience of his 
chiM, and a friend / prefer the acceptance of his own invita» 
tion, above the glory of God, and the greatest good ; then the 
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Dr. will have done something to his purpose. It will then fol- 
low, that command^ and invitations necessarily express what 
is desired, all things considered. But if impartial benevolence 
always prefers the greatest good above every thing else, then 
benevolent commands and benevolent invitations do not, neces- 
sarily, express what is desired, all things considered; and, con- 
sequently, the commands and invitations of God may be unr 
feigned expressions oipure benevolence, notwithstanding the 
partial existence of sin is the necessary means of the greatest 
good. 



NUMBER VIII. 

[Continued.] 

SIN IS NECESSARY TO THE GREATEST GOOD. OBJECTIONS 
ANSWERED. 

In my last number, I examined two objections against the 
sentiment, that sin, so far as it exists, is necessary to the great* 
est good. One of these objections was, that this sentiment 
militates against the benevolence of God ; and the other, that 
it militates against his sincerity. But I have other objections 
to answer. 

Objection 3. " Further^ it is extensively maintained, that virtae consists in 
utility, i. e. that such is the nature, relations and tendencies of things, that, great- 
er happiness will result from virtue or holiness, than from vice or sin. How then, 
can sin, in the nature of things, be the necessary means of the greatest good V 
— Concio ad Glerum. 

Answer. If it were true " that virtue is founded in utility," 
it is freely admHted, that sin could not, in the nature of things, 
be the necessary means of the greatest good. The very sup- 
position would be contradictory and absurd. If holiness be 
founded in utility^ sin must be founded in inutility. If holr- 

ness be founded in usefulness, sin must be founded in entire 

7 
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uselessness. On this supposition, therefore, sin could not be 
the means of any good whatever* It is wriUen, however, "The 
wrath of man shall praise thee ; the remainder of wrath shalt 
thou restrain." This implies, that God will prevent all the 
sin, that cannot be made use of to promote his glory. But, if 
holiness be founded in utility, then, every sin is just as holy 
as it is useful; and since every sin is used either to glorify the 
grace or justice of God, it will follow, thai every sin in the 
universe is a holy act. 

The contemporaries of Noah were useful, in building the 
ark. Joseph's brethren were useful in selling him into Egypt. 
Jehu was useful in destroying the worshippers of Baal. The 
king of Assyria was useful as God's battle-axe, his weapons of 
war, and the rod of his anger. Judas was very useful in 6e- 
traying, and the Jews and Roman soldiers, in murdering our 
Lord. The very act of these builders, in rejecting this stone, 
was absolutely necessary, in order to make it the head stone 
of the corner. If virtue were founded in utility, the selfish 
and wicked conduct of all these persons, would have been mor- 
ally excellent, and highly praise-worthy. Every sinner per- 
forms direct acts of usefulness, from selfish motives; and yet 
selfishness is criminal in its own nature. 

Every sin is not only the means, but the necessary means of 
glorifying either the justice or grace of God.^ But its useful- 
ness, in these respects, does not alter its nature, in the least ; 
for it could no^.be the means of accomplishing these ends, un- 
less it were criminal in its own nature. 

To suppose, that virtue is founded in utility, implies, that 
the animate and inanimate creation are virtuous. It implies, 
that men may be virtuous not only without any good intention, 
but with a positively bad intention ; and it it implies, that ev- 
ery sin is just as virtuous and holy, as it is useful. 

Dr. Taylor gives the following explanation of the sentiment^ 
that virtue is founded in utility ; " that such is the nature, re- 
Ifttioas and tendencies of things, that greafer happiness will 
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resale from virtue or holSnes), than from vice or sin." If this 
means, that greater happiness will result from holiness than 
from sin, in aU instances, then it takes for granted the very 
thing to be proved. If it does not mean, that greater happi- 
ness will result, in aU instances, then it does not at all affect 
the question in debate. 

The explanation which Dr. Taylor has given of the senti- 
ment, that virtue is founded in utility, is, however, very imper- 
fect. To say, that virtue is founded in utility, is the same 
as to say, that it is founded in usefulness ; and that every thing 
which is useful, is truly virtuous and holy. This has been 
shown to be a false and absurd principle ; and, therefore, the 
objection, which is built upon it, is groundless and absurd. 

Objection 4. " Again, li sin be the necessary means of the greatest good^ 
who can reasonably regard the commissiou of it with sorrow, or even with re-^ 
gret 1 What benevolent being duly informed, can, ingenuously regret, that by 
flin he has put it into the power of God to produce greater ^ood, than God could 
otherwise produce ? Ought it not rather lo be matter of grateful praise that he 
has sinned, and thus furnished, by what he has done, the necessary means of the 
greatest possible good 7 Surely the act, considered simply in the relation of the 
pecessary means of such an end, is. not a matter for re,^ret; this being the very 
reason, why God himself is supposed to prefer it. 

Jji it then said, that the iritenlion \a selfish and sinful t Be it so. Had the sub- 
ject, however, been fully apprised of the utility of the deed, and the real prefer- 
ence oPGod, (as in the case of the destruction of the Canaanites,) his own inter- 
est and his duty would have been coincident } and how does it appear, that, in 
this case, he had not performed the act from a benevolent intention ? And how 
great is the guilt of a selfish intention, which, for aught that appears, is occasion- 
ed by deception on the part of the lawgiver 1 Is it said that the selfish intention 
is necessary to the action as the means of good ? But where is an instance in 
which the good deduced from a sinful action is dependent on the selfish intention 
of the agent ? Is it said, that otherwise God could not show mercy in its for- 
giveness 7 Uoes God then deceive his subjects in regard to the true nature and 
tendency of moral acts, and thus occasion their sin, that he may have the glory 
of forgiving it ? Is this the glory of his mercy ? Besides, bow does it appear, thai 
the subject did not really intend good 7 The law of God, according to the as- 
sumption is no proof that transgresson is not, on the whole, for the best ; indeed 
the subject knows that all sin will prove to be the necessary means of the great- 
est good ; how then does it appear, that with this knowledge, he was not truly 
benevolent in performing the deed 7 What reason then for sorrow or regret 1^-%, 
mains f ''— -CoQcia ad Clenim* 
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Answer. The scope of this objection is, that the sentiment, 
that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, is incon- 
sistent with the duty of repentance. Dr. Taylor has under- 
taken to maintain this point, on seTeral distinct grounds, which 
shall be distinctly considered. 

I. The Dr. thinks, that if sin is the necessary means of the 
greatest good, it is not a matter for sorrow or regret, because 
its existence is, on the whole, for the best. 

Here Dr. Taylor overlooks an important distinction. If sin 
is the necessary means of the greatest good, it i^ true, it is not 
a matter for sorrow or regret, aU things considered, that it ex- 
ists. But it is a matter for sorrow and regret, in itself con- 
sidered. The conduct of Joseph's brethren was not a matter 
for sorrow and regret, all things considered ; and in this view 
Joseph said to them, " Now, therefore, be not grieved nor an- 
gry with yourselves, that ye sold me hither ; for God did send 
me before you to preserve life." In itself consdered, howev- 
er, their conduct was matter for sorrow and regret; and Jo- 
seph puts them in mind of this : For he says, " How be it, ye 
thought evil against me, but God meant it unto good." 

Considering sin as the nebessary means of the greatest good, 
we are not required to regret, that it exists, but to feel as God 
feels. It was in this view, that our Saviour " rejoiced in spir- 
it and said I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and 
hast revealed them unto babes. Even so Father, for so, it 
seemed good in thy sight." Paul says, likewise, " God be 
thanked, that ye were the servants of sin." 

Genuino repentance does not consist in wishing that an 
£Vent had not taken place. To regret, all things considered, 
that an event has taken place, is the sorrow of the world. 
There is no possible remedy for it ; and, therefore, the apos- 
tle says, " it worketh death," or endless misery. The true 
penitent disapproves sin, hates it, renounces it, and accepts 
ike puoishmeot of his i^i^uitj^ All this, sinners are under 
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obligation to do, notwithstanding sin is the necessary means 
of the greatest good ; for sin is, in its own nature, a bitter evii 
and an awful crime. They ought, therefore, to hate and de- 
test sin, with all their hearts. Though they are not called up* 
on to regret, all things considered, that it has taken place, yet 
its nature lays them under the strongest obligation to abhor 
themselves, and repent in dust and ashes. But, 

2. Dr. Taylor takes another ground. If sin is the neces- 
sary means of the greatest good. Dr. Taylor seems to think it 
must be a benevolent act. Now it is readily admitted, that 
creatures have no reason to repent of their own benevolence. 
The essence of sin, however, is selfishness. To suppose that 
sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, is the same 
as to suppose that selfishness is the necessary means of the 
greatest good. Does this imply, that selfishness is genuine 
benevolence ? On the other hand, is it not still selfishness, by 
. the very terms of the supposition ? 

But how does Dr. Taylor undertake to show that sin, — if 
the necessary means of the greatest good, — is holiness, and 
that selfishness is genuine benevolence ? He says, " Had the 
subject, however, been fully apprised of the utility of the deed, 
and the real preference of God, (as in the case of the destruc- 
tion of the Canaanites,) his own interest and his duty would 
have been co-incident ; and how does it appear, that in this 
case he had not performed the act from a benevolent inten* 
tion ?" 

Here we are informed, that if a person only knows, that a 
sin will be the necessary means of the greatestgood,itis then 
his duty to sin. But the violation of duty enters into the very 
idea of sin. Dr. Taylor appears to mean, then, that, if a man 
only knows that a particular sin will be the means of the great- 
est good ; it then becomes his duty to violate his duty ; and 
consequendy, the violation of that very duty vriU be the ful- 
filling of it. 

Selfishness, likewise, is the essence of sin. If it be true» 

•7# ' * 
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therefore, as Dr. Taylor affirms, that the known utility of sio 
makes it a duty ; then it will follow, that if a person only 
knows that a particular act of selfishness' will be useful, sel- 
fishness immediately becomes his duty ; that is, benevolence 
requires him to be selfish; and selfishness would, in this case, 
be genuine benevolence. I frankly acknowledge, that I do 
not fully understand this mode of reasoning. 

Dr. Taylor thinks, that if a person is apprised of the utility 
of a sin, that sin will not only be his duty, but for his interest. 
For he says, '* if the subject were apprised of the utiliiy of the 
deed, (sin) his duty and interest would then be coincident." 

Is this true ? Suppose Judas had fore-known the public util- 
ity of his treachery ; would that knowledge have made it either 
his duty or interest, to betray the Lord ? Certainly not. He 
would still have sinned in betraying innocent blood ; and it 
would still have been good for that man if he had not been 
born. 

3. There is another ground, on which Dr. Taylor under- 
takes to show, that sin, — if the necessary means of the great- 
est good, — is not a matter for sorrow or regret. He thinks, 
that if sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, it is 
occasioned by deception on the part of the Lawgiver. He 
asks, '' How great is the guilt of a selfish intention, which, for 
ought that appears, is occasioned by deception on the part of 
the lawgiver ?" 

Again he asks, '' Does God then deceive his subjects in re* ^ 
gard to the true nature and tendency of moral acts, and thus 
occasion their sin, that he may have the glory of forgiving it 7 
Is this the glory of his mercy ?'* 

But how does it appear, that sin, — if it is the necessary 
means of the greatest good, — is occasioned by deception on 
the part of the Supreme Legislator of the Universe? God does 
not deceive his creatures in his precepts ; for he always re- 
quires what is right and forbids what is wrong in its own na- 
ture. He does not deceive them in his threatenings ; for he 
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never threatens to punish them for their obedience, but only 
for their disobedience. He does not deceive them in his 
promises ; for he never promises to reward the disobedient, 
but only the obedient. Nor does he ever give false represent- 
ations of the nature and tendency of sin ; for he uniformly re- 
presents sin as selfish, criminal and hateful in its own nature, 
and yet, *' that the wrath of man shall praise him, and he will 
restrain the remainder of wrath." Notwithstanding sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good, it cannot be shown, that 
God has, in a single instance, given one false representation, 
nor one false intimation concerning it. Dr. Taylor, there- 
fore, has not the slighest ground for the insinuation, that sin, 
if necessary to the greatest good, is occasioned by deception 
on the part of God. 

If sin or selfishness were occasioned by deception on the 
part of the Lawgiver, it by.no means follows, that it would not 
still be criminal and' odious in its own nature. But sin is not 
occasioned by deception on the part of God. Nor does the 
sentiment, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good, 
imply any such impeachment of the Divine character. It was 
fully shown in my last number that this sentiment is perfect- 
ly consistent with the benevolence, veracity and sincerity of 
God. But again, 

4. Dr. Taylor undertakes to make it appear, that sin, — on 
the ground which he opposes, — is not a matter for sorrow or 
regret, by assuming the main point in debate. He says, ** Is 
it said, that the selfish intention is necessary to the action as 
the means of good ? But where is an instance, in which the 
good educed from a sinful action is dependent on the selfish 
intention of the agent ?" 

If there is any force in this reasoning, it consists in assum- 
ing the very thing which he is undertaking to prove. To as- 
sume that the good educed from a sinful action, is never de- 
pendent on the selfish intention of the agent, is the same as 
to assume/ that sin is not the necessary means of the greatest 
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good.' Indeed, it is the same as to assume, that sin, as such, 
is not the necessary means of any good whatever. For, it is 
*' the sefish intention of the agent," which makes the action 
a sin. Dr. Taylor first alleges his objection against the senti- 
ment, that sin is the necessary means of the greatest good ; 
and then, in order to substantiate that objection, he calls in 
question, the very thing which he is undertaking to disprove. 
The Dr.'s reasoning is, substantially, as follows : Sin is not 
the necessary means of the greatest good, because — if it were 
— *' it does not appear, that sin would be a matter for sorrow 
or regret.'* Sin would not, necessarily, be a matter for sor- 
row or regret, because it would not, necessarily, be a selfish or 
sinful act. It would not, necessarily, be a selfish or sinful 
act, because a selfish or sinful act, as such, is not the neceS' 
sary means of the greatest good, nor of any good whatever. 
In a word, sin is not the necessary means of the greatest good, 
because, in this case, sin would not be a matter for sorrow or 
regret ; and sin would not be a matter for sorrow or regret, 
because it is not the necessary means efthe greatest good, 

I'his is reasoning in a circle. But perhaps the Dr. will 
still repeat the question, '^ Where is an instance, in which the 
good, educed from a sinful action, is dependent on the selfish 
intention of the agent." But I would ask, where is an in- 
stance, in which the good, educed from a sinful action is not 
dependent, in part, at least, on the selfish intention of the 
agent? From every sin which exists, \^ educed a display 
either of Divine grace, or Divine justice ; and this display is 
certainly dependent on the selfish intention of the agent. If 
the display of Divine grace and justice is a good, then it can- 
not be denied, that every sin is the necessary means of good, 
whether it is the necessary means of the greatest good or not. 
The Dr. again asks, '* How does it appear, that the subject, 
[in committing sin] did not intend good V* I answer, it ap- 
pears from the fact, that an evil or selfish intention enters in- 
to the very idea of sin. But Dr. Taylor says, " The law of 
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God, according to the assamption, is no proof, that transgres- 
sion is not, on the whole, for the best." This is very true ; 
but does it hence follow, that the law of God is no proof, that 
transgression is selfishness? If impartial love is the fiilfiUing 
of the law, then selfishness is the transgression of the law. 
Though the law of love is no proof, that transgression, sofar 
as it takes place, is not, on the whole, for the best ; yet it is 
proof, that transgression is selfish and criminal in its own na- 
ture, and worthy of universal detestation and abhorrence. 

But the Dr. goes on to say, " Indeed the subject knows, 
that all sin will prove to be the necessary means of the great- 
est good ; how then does it appear, that with this knowledge, 
he was not tjruly benevolent in performing the deed " of sel- 
fishness ? 

I answer, it appears from the fact, that the very supposition 
of benevolent selfishness is a contradiction in terms. 

The Scriptures expressly declare, that " Where sin abound- 
ed, grace did much more abound " : that is, the good educed 
from sin is more than sufficient to counterbalance the evil. 
Our unrighteousness commends the righteousness of God. 
The truth vf God has more abounded through my lie unto his 
glory. But Dr. Taylor virtually inquires, " Why yet am I 
also judged as a sinner ? And not rather — let us do evil that 
good may come?"— "Why doth he yet find fault? For who 
hath resisted his will?" The Dr. will find these objections 
stated and answered in the third and ninth of Romans* 



NUMBER rx. 

THE AGENCY OP THE HOLT SPIRIT. 

Dr. Taylor, in his letter to Dr. Hawes, dated Yale College, 
Feb. 1, 1832, has stated several articles pf his belief and un- 
belief. This letter was published in the Connecticut Observ- 
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er, Feb. 20, 1832, and also in the Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. 
6, p. 174. 

In the eighth article of his creed, Dr. Taylor says he be- 
lieves, 

" That the necessity of the influence of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, ressults 
solely from the voluntary perverseness of the sinner's heart, or disinclination to 
serve God, which, while it leaves him a complete moral agent and without ex- 
cuse for neglecting his duty, suspends his actual salvation on the sovereign will 
of God." 

In this article of belief, Dr. Taylor overlooks an important 
point ; and that is, dependence. Saints and angels, in heaven, 
are as really dependent on Divine influence, for holy exercises, 
as sinners on earth. I understand Dr. Taylor, and the New 
Haven school, in general, to deny the Divine efficiency in tlie 
production of moral exercises whether sinful or holy. Ac- 
cordingly Dr. Taylor says, 

" I do Tiot believe, that the grace of God can be said to be irresistible^ in the 
primary proj^er import of this term. But I do believe, that in all cases, it may- 
be resisted by man as a free moral ageqt j and that when it becomes effectoal to^ 
conversion, as it infaJlibly does in the c^se of 1)^3 elect, it is unresisted." 

In all this. Dr. Taylor is consistent with himself, if he means 
to deny the efficiency of the Holy Spirit, in regeneration and 
sanctification, I presume, however, that Dr. Taylor himself 
will admit, that such efficiency, as said, ^^Let there be ligkt 
and there was light,^* is irresistible^ according to the primary 
proper import of that term. I conclude, therefore, that Dr. 
Taylor means to deny the efficiency of the Holy Spirit, in the 
production of holy exercises. 

I have been confirmed in this impression, on examining the 
review of Dr. Fisk's sermon, in the Christian Spectator. The 
author of that review is said to be Dr. Fitch, who is under- 
stood to agree in sentiment with Dr. Taylor. The reviewer 
says, [Christian Spectator, Vol. III. p. 600.] "Dr. Fisk 
maintains,-^ and we think truly, — that any act of a creature 
brought into existence by the mere efficiency of 'God, cannot 
be an accountable act." Again, the reviewer says, that a " vo-. 
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lition efficiently produced by God, is not an accountable act, 
— is not praiseworthy nor rewardabk. 

Rev. Edward Beecher, a strenuous advocate of Taylorism, 
has been equally explicit on this point. In an aflddress, deliv- 
ered at the eighth anniversary of the Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety of the Young Men of Boston ; Feb. 10, 1827, Mr. Beech- 
er makes a distinction between the agency of God, in govern- 
ing the natural world, and his agency in governing the moral 
world. He calls one " physical " and the other ** moral." He 
represents God as governing the natural world, by direct effi-' 
ciency, and as governing the moral world, by the presentation 
of motives. He says, 

*' God is Omnipotent in itoo rtspecU," 

** \. In the maUrial universe, God governs by pkysictd power , and not by (he 
power of motive." 

*' 2. God is also Omnipotent in the moral world. And here his Omnipotence 
depends upon his moral character. Moral power over mindf imfUies power to pre-' 
sent motives which wUl influence mind, and produce obedience," 

Again, Mr. Beecher says, 

" When wc see the Divine mind engaged in reforming sinners and restoring 
them to favor f by the power of motives derived from this exhibition of love, we un. 
derstand the principles of regeneration, or moral renovation as illustrated by the 
Holy SpirU." 

If these views accord with Dr. Taylor's, it is easy to ac- 
count for his representing the special agency of the Holy Spirit 
as resistible, and as capable of being ** resisted in aU cases" 
whatsoever. 

But whether I have exhibited Dr. Taylor's views of the 
special agency of the Holy Spirit or not, this subject deserves 
a serious examination. 

In pursuing this subject, I shall, 

I. Show in what the agency of the Holy Spirit consists : 

II. Show what the Holy Spirit does, m regeneration and 
sanctification ; and 

III. Show, that his agency, in regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation, " is irresistible, according to the primary prc^r import 
of that term." 
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I. I am to show, in what the agency of the Holy Spirit 
consists. Correct views on this point will serve to dispel 
much of the darkness which has been thrown over the subject 
of Divine agency in general, and the special agency of the 
Holy Spirit, in particular. 

In order to present this point, in the most clear and Scrip- 
tural light, it is necessary to proceed very cautiously and grad- 
ually. . 

1. The agency of the Holy Spirit does not consist in any 
thing material. He is not a material agent, nor connected 
with any thing material. He is a spirit, and his agency is 
purely spiritual. His agency is his own, and entirely distinct 
from that of every other being in the universe. His agency 
does not consist in any thing without himself, but in some- 
thing within himself. 

2. The agency of the Holy Spirit does not consist in any 
thing which is independent of his will. 

It does not consist in his knowledge. His essential knowl- 
edge depends upon his will. But mere knowledge has no ten- 
dency to produce external effects. The Holy Spirit knows 
who will be regenerated ; but this knowledge has no tenden- 
cy to produce regeneration. He knows who will be sanctifi- 
ed ; but this knowledge has no tendency to produce sanctifi- 
cation. He knows all things past, present and to come ; but 
this knowledge alone, has no tendency to produce things past, 
things present, or things to coma Knowledge in God is of 
essentially the same nature, as knowledge in men ; and his 
knowledge has no more tendency to produce external effects, 
than their knowledge has to produce external effects. The 
Holy Spirit knows perfectly what his agency is ; what effects 
his agency has produced ; what effects his agency is produo 
ing ; and what effects his agency will produce : but this knowl- 
edge is as distinct from his agency, as from the effects which 
his agency produces. 

The agency of the Holy Spirit does not consist in his irtV 
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(lorn, flis agericy is guided by his wisdom, but does not con- 
sist in his wisdom. Wisdom alone has no more tendency to 
produce external effects, than knowledge alone. The wis- 
dom of the Holy Spirit is as distinct from his agency, as our 
wisdom is distinct from our agency. Had he possessed wis- 
dom without choice, his wisdom aldne never could have pro- 
duced any effects whatever. 

The agency of the Holy Spirit is as distinct from his pow- 
er, as from his knowledge and wisdom. He has power to ex- 
ert his agency when and wherever he pleases ; but this power 
is antecedent to his agenc5 and entirely distinct from it. He 
had power to produce external effects before he began to pro- 
duce them* and he has still power to produce effects which 
he does not produce; which he never has produced; and 
which he never will produce. The power of the Holy Spirit, 
however, never has produced, and it never will produce any 
effects whatever, independently of his choice. Though he 
has power to renew sinners and sanctify saints, yet he never 
pr6duces these or any other effects, till he chooses to produce 
them. 

To suppose that the agency of the Holy Spirit is indepen- 
dent of his will, is the same as to suppose^ that his agency is 
involuntary. But his agency, on the contrary, is perfectly free 
and voluntary. He never does any thing against his choice, 
nor independently of his choice. He distributed his miracu- 
lous gifts "to every man severally as he would ;** and in his 
renewing and sanctifying influences, he has mercy .on whom 
he will have mercy. The agency of the Holy Spirit, there- 
fore, does not consist in any thing which is independent of 
his will. This leads me to say, 

3. That the agency of the Holy Spirit does not consist in 
any thing which is dependent upon his will. His agency is 
no more dependent upon his will than independent of it. His 
agency produces numerous and astonishing effects, but it does 

not consist in any of the effects which it produces. Every 

8 
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\ producing act is agency. To suppose, therefore, that thfe Ho* 
]y Spirit produces his own agency, is the same as to suppose, 
that his agency is both the cause and effect of itself. But the 
agency of the Holy Spirit is not the effect of any thing what- 
ever ; it arises from the necessity of his own nature. It is not 
a secondary cause, but d, first cause. It is not an instrument' 
aJ cause, but a cause on which instrumentality depends. It is 
absurd to suppose, therefore, that the agency of the Holy 
Spirit is the effect of his will. He;^ce, 

4. The agency of the Holy Spirit consists tn his will. - For 
if his agency is neither independent ef his will, nor dependent 
upon his will, it must consist in his will. Human agency es- 
sentially consists in choice. Angelic agency essentially con- 
sists in choice; and Divine agency essentially consists in 
choice. God did but say, " Let there belight : and there was 
light ;'' " Let there b^ a firmament ; and there was a firma- 
ment;*' "Letthe dry land appear, and it was so;" "He spake, 
and it was done ; he commanded and it stood fast." 

Christ did but say t9 the leper, " I will, be thou clean, and 
immediately the leprosy was cleansed," He did but say to 
the storm, " Peace, be still, and immediately there was a great 
calm." He did but say, *' Lazarus, come forth, and he that was. 
dead came forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes.'* 

The agency of the Holy Spirit is of the same nature as the 
agency of the First and Second Persons in the Trinity. If 
the agency of the Father consists in his will, and the agency 
of the Son consists in his will, then the agency of the Holy 
Spirit must con^sist in his will. 

Indeed the agency of the Holy Spirit was concerned in the 
work of creation. " The Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters;" " By his Spirit he hath garnished the heav- 
ens.** Not only the Father and the Son, but the Spirit said, 
" Let there be light, and there was light." So that if the 
ageticy af the Father consisted in his will, the agency of the 
Holy Spirit /oust bftve consisted in bis will ; and if the agency 
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of the Holy Spirit ever consisted in his will, it must alwajfs 
Consist in his will/ The effects which the Holy Spirit pro- 
duces in the morcU world, are indeed very difTerent from those 
which he produces in the natural world ; but still they are all 
the effects of his will. It is the will of that same Divine agent 
*' who commanded tha light to shine out of darkness, which 
shines into, the heart, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ." 

The Holy Spirit nev^r does any thing vfhatever, without 
choosing to do it. Hq never produces effects, let those effects 
be what they may,' without choosing that those effects should 
take place. When he produces *^ physical effects,*' be choos- 
er that those physical effects should take place ; and when he 
produces '' moral " effects, he chooses that those moral effects 
should take place. In producing these effects, he does nothing 
before choosing them, nor after choosing them, nor beside 
choosing them. All the agency which he ever exerts, con- 
fists entirely in his choice^ 

It is not necessary that the Holy Spirit should do any thing 
mbre than choose the immediate existence of events, in order 
to bring those events to pasSt For his will is sufficient to 
bring any event into existence, which can exist in the nature 
of things. If his will is not sufficient to produce an effect, 
nothing else is. Choice enters into the very, idea of agency^ 
in its strict and proper sense. It is impossible to form a high- 
er idea of the agency of the Holy Spirit, than by supposing it 
to consist in his wilK Nor are we capable of forming any 
other idea at all respecting the nature of his agency ; and to 
ascribe an agency to the Holy Spirit^ which does not consist 
jn his choice, is to use words which convey no idea. 

In my next number, I intend to show, what the Holy Spirit 
does in regeneration and sanctification, and that his special 
agency is efficient, or *' irresistible, in the primary, proper in\n 
port pf tjiaj terra/* , 
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ri UMBER. IX. 

[Contiaued.^ 

THE AGENCY OP THE: HOLY SPIRIT. 

I have now showir in what the agency of the Holy Spirit 
coDsiats. According to the plan ^proposed, I shall now pro- 
ceed, 

II. Tot sluHv what the Holy Spirit does in regeneration 
and sanctktlcation. 

In his dissertation on the means of regeneration^ Dr. Tay- 
lor declines telling what the precise thing is,, which the Holy 
Spirit does in the work of renewing grace. It is thought, 
likewise, by many other persons, that this^question is beyond 
the limits of human investigation. But it is just as easy to 
show what the Holy Spirit does in regeneration and sanctifi- 
cation, as it is to ascertain in what his agency cjonsists. If 
we know w'hat effects his agency produces, and in what l|is 
agency consists, there is no difficulty in showing what he do^. 
\ We have seen, tfiat his agency consists entirely in his wilh 
If we know what effects he produces, therefore, we may know 
the precise thing which he does to bring those effects to p&ss. 
He does nothing more nor less than willx}ivy. existence of those 
effects. It is as easy to tell whg,t the Holy Spirit does in the 
\vork of conviction, conversion and sanctification, as to tell what 
God did in the work of creation, or what Christ did in work- 
ing miracles. We are told *' the precise thing " which God 
did in the work of creation. He only "spake and it was 
done.*- We are also informed what was " the precise thing " 
which Christ did in working miracles. He did but ** will^^ 
and the miracle was wrought. It is true wc da not know liow 
the Divine will produced these effects.. But yet we do know, 
, that it toas the Divipe will, and nothing ht$\dc the Diyme will 
which produced them. 
Just so wilh reiip^Ct tQ the Q^ciaJ WQ^k of th^ Holjr SpiTi.t^ 
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When he convinces the sinner, he only mils that conviction 
should take place. When he converts the sinner, he only 
wills that conversion should take place ; and when he sancti- 
fies the heart, he only wills, that sanctification should take 
place. 

That the Holy Spirit wills the conversion and sanctification 
of the heart, whenever these effects take place, none will de- 
ny, who admit the existence of that Divine agent. Whenever 
these effects take place, I presume Dr. Taylor himself will ad- 
mit, that the Holy Spirit wills their existence, hoth in them' 
pelves considered, and all things considered ; and that he wills 
not only their existence^ but their immediate existence. To 
will these effects, therefore, is the precise thing which th« 
Holy Spirit does; and since his agency consists solely in his 
will, it is the onlt/ thing which he docs in the work of regen- 
eration and sanctification. 

Anew heart consists essentially in holy love. *^ Love is 
the fulfilling of the law," or the sum and substance of all that 
God requires. Consequently, it is all that he requires in the 
command, *'Makc you a new heart and a new spirit." When 
the Holy Spirit changes the heart, therefore. Ire only wills 
that the subject should exercise this free voluntary affection. 
Holy " love is the fruit,** and the very Jirst " fruit of th^ 
Spirit." * 

Holy love, enters into the very idea of repentance foif sin, 
and faith in Christ, and every other holy affection ^¥^4 exer- 
cise of heart. It is, therefore, the essence and CQ(9.p]:€then^ion 
of all that the Holy Spirit chooses should takq pts^c^ in me^, 
when he renews and sanctifies their hearts. 

The Holy Spirit wills, that the elect shoi^lc^ Ictve Qo^^^ ^^d 
they immediately loye him with all theix hearts. He wills 
their repentance, and they immediately repent in dust s^nd 
ashes. He wills their humility and subnniission, and they im- 
mediately say, "Amen " to the curse of God's ho(y law, and 

9ubmit to their beloved Sovereign,, witl^out conditio^ a^d with- 

8* 
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out reserve. Ho wills their faiih in Christ, and they kQnied^ 
ately embrace, the Saviour, as the '^ Chief among lea thour 
sands and altogether lovely." As the Holy Spirit wills their 
sanctification, they freely and voluntarily "grow in grace, and 
in the knowledge of the Lord and Saviour Jesus .Christ" 

Divines Jiave generally made a distinction between the com- 
mon and special influence of the Holy Spirit. By his commoir 
. influence, they mean his agency in awakening and convincing 
sinners ; and by bis special influence, they mean his agency 
in the work of regeneration and sanctification. His common 
influenpe consists in willing the awakening and conviction of ' 
sinners ; and his special influence consists in willing the con* 
version and sanctification of the elect. 

I proceed,. ^ 

III. To show that the special influence or agency of the 
Holy Spirit is " irresistible, according to the primary, proper 
import of that term." 

" The primary, proper import " of the term irresistible, is 
that which cannot be successfully/ resisted. The special influ- 
ence 'of the Holy Spirit, however, can neither be successfully 
resisted by the subject, nor resisted at alL When I say it 
cannot be resisted by the subject, I mean, that such resist- 
ance, by the subject, is morally impossible. 

There is, indeed, a sense in which sinners resist the Holy 
Ghost. Stephen said to the unbelieving Jews, " Ye do al- 
ways resist the Holy Ghost, as your fathers did, so do ye." 
But their resistance did not consist in counteracting and 
thwarting either the special or common agency of the Holy 
Spirit. Sinners may be said to resist the Holy Spirit, when 
they oppose his character and designs, his word and works. 
But they never can prevent the Holy Spirit from awakening, 
convincing or converting them, whenever he pleases. 

Sinners always grieye, vex and provoke the Holy Spirit, 
till they are renewed. But he never abandons sinners because 
he is unable to convert them. Though they are in constant 
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danger of provokiqg the Holy Spirit tOHM>w»dottUwipci;foi!f¥fr, 
yet, whenever he does abandon. sinners, be does it as a^Sove* 
reign. ' He always continues his awakening and convincing 
iailaence, just as long as he pleases; and whenever he with- 
draws this influence, he does it of choice, not of compulsion. 

It is true, the Holy Spirit is said to sirivt with sinners. 
But this does not mean, that he strives to cmvert them and 
finds himself unable. This Scriptural phraseology denotes, 
that the Holy Spirit uses with sinners the means of salvation, 
and contends with their unbelief and hardness of heart. He 
Strives with sinners by causing them to hear the instructions, 
precepts and admonitions of his word, and by causing their 
own conscience to do its office. . These are his common influ-> 
ences. Before^ sinners become the subjects o£ his special or 
renewing influence, they hate his character, they hate hiaword, 
they hate his designs, and they hate the convictions which he 
produces in their minds. This is the only sense in which sin- 
liers strive against, and resist the Holy Ghost. But though 
sinners ** always resist the Holy Ghost " in this sense, yet they 
can never prevent hiiii from awakening and convincing them 
whenever he chooses. It is only for him to will their ^convic- 
tion, and they are convinced ''\>f sin, of righteousness, and of 
judgment." ? 

There is, however, no sense in which the special or renew- 
ing agency of the Holy Spirit is ever resisted by the sinner, in 
his own case. The special agency of the Spirit is of such a 
character, as necessarily to supersede and prevent all opposi- 
tion to it, in the subject. It is naturally impossible fo: the 
sinner to oppose that influence before it takes place, because 
he cannot /ore5«e that influence; and afler it has taken place, 
opposition to it, becomes morally impossible. For as soon as 
that influence takes place, the work is done, and the subject 
has no heart to oppose. The specijj agency of the Holy 
Spirit, therefore, is irresistible according to the primary, prop- 
er ^import of that term. To say, that men Cjan resist his re- 
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newmg^ infloence, when they become the subjects of it, is the. 
same Sre to saj, that' they can be renewed and remain unre- 
newed, Ht the same time ; and to say, that they can resist his 
sanctifying influence, when they become the subjects of it, is 
the same as to say, that they can be sanctified and remain un- '^ 
sanctified, at the same time. Such resistance, therefore, is 
Bioraily impossible. 

I do not deny, that impenitent sinners always hate and op- 
fHwe the ftgency of this Holy Spirit, whenever it comes to their 
knowledge ; and this is the only sense in which men erer d& 
resist, and the only sense in which they ever can resist the 
agency of the Holy Spirit. In this sense, they can resist, and 
in this sense they do resist the agency of the Father, as reality 
and as m«cA, as they resist the agency of the Holy Spirit.' 
For every sinner hates the agency of God the Father, as much 
as he hates the agency of the Holy Ghost ; and yet no one 
pretends, that the agency of God the Father, can be resisted, 
according to the primary, proper import of that term. 

The truth is, resistance implies something more than mere 
hatred. It primarily and properly signifies to withstand, hin- 
der, or prevent. The terms resistless and irresistible^ as ap- 
plied to the Divine agency in general, and the agency of the 
Holy Spirit, in particular, mean ^le same as invincible. 

Now there is no more reason to deny, that the agency of 
the Holy Spirit is invincible, than there is to deny, that the 
agency of the Father is invincible. For the agency of the 
Holy Spirit is of essentially the same nature, as the agency of 
the rather. 

Indeed the will of the Holy Spirit must be invincible, be-^ 
cause it is omnipotent. It created the world, it wrought mir- 
acles, and it raised Christ from the dead. That wiU which, 
could produce such effects as these, can produce every thing 
which is an* act of power. It can cause any thing which does 
not imply a contradiction. But the Holy Spirit never wills a. 
*4^ontradiction, nor an absurdity. Whatever he wills, therefore,. 
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must certainly take place. I mean, whatever^ he ioiUs, afl 
things considered f should immediately tal^e place,, will immedi* 
ately and infallibly come to pass. Whenever he thus wills 
the conviction, conversion or sanctification of his creatures^ 
his will is necessarily omnipotent and eflicient. 

To deny that the Holy Spirit wills such effects^ is the same 
as to deny his agency altogether ; and to say, that his agency 
is not efficient, is the same as to say, that his volitions are not 
omnipotent. 

It is impossible, in the nature of things, for creatures to pre- 
vent those volitions of the Holy Spirit, in which his agency 
consists ; and it is equally impossible for them to prevent the 
effects of his volitions. The only opposition which they can 
make to the Holy Spirit, consists in their toill. To say, there- 
•fore, that they can render .it impossible for the Holy Spirit 
either to convince or convert them, is the same as to make 
their will superior to his. 

The Holy Spirit has expressly taught u^ his own efficiency 
in his holy word. It is written, " Work out your own salva« , 
tion with fear and trembling ; for it is God, [the Holy SpiritJ 
which worketh in you to will and to do, of his good pleasure." 
He says himself, "I create the fruit of the lips." The pip- 
phet Isaiah says, '^ Lord, thou wilt ordain peace for us ; for 
thou, also, hast wrought all our works in us." Saints ** are ^ 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus uritp love and good 
works." The Holy Spirit represents this new creation as a 
more astonishing display of Divine power, than the creation 
of the visible heavens and earth. " For behold I create pew 
heavens, and a new earth ; and the former things shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind. But be ye glad and rejoice 
forever in that which I create ; for behold I crjeate Jerusalem ' 
a rejoicing, and her people a joy." Christians are rep^es^ptr^ 
^d as being spiritually illuminated by the same omnipptQUt 
agency which said, "Let there be light,. and there was ligh^'- 
•• for God who commanded the light to shine qi^l qf |d|ai^{y^s^ 
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hath shtned in our hearts, to gke the light of the knowledgB 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ." By the Ho- 
ly Spirit the " new man, after God, is created in righteousness 
and true holiness.'* «* Therefore, if any man be in Christ, he 
is a new creature; old things are passed away; behofd all 
things are become new. And all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us unto himself by Jesus Christ." "For in Christ 
Jesus,* neither circumcision ayaileth any thing, nor uncircum- 
cision, but a new creature." These eifects are not produced 
by the power of truth, nor by the power of motives, but " by 
the power of the Holy Ghost." " His people always become 
willing in the day of hi^ power." To his elect the Spirit says, 
*' I will take away the stony heart out of your flesh, and give 
you a heart of flesh ;" and he " causes them to walk in his 
statutes and keep his judgments and do them." . After their 
conversion they *' are kept by the power of God [the Spirit] . 
through faith unto salvation." 

Good men have alvrays acknowledged the efficiency of the 
Holy Spirit, in their prayers for his gracious influence.. If. 
love were not the fruit of his will, there would be* no propriety 
in praying, that he would shed abroad the love of God in thei)r 
hearts. If repentance and faith were not his peculiar gift, 
there would be no propriety in graying, that he wotdd* bestow 
these Christian graces. If it were not his official work to 
cteate, it would be absurd to pray as David did, " Create in 
me a clean heart, 6 God, and renew a right spirit within me.** 

Conversion is called a spiritual resurrection. "And you hath 
hejquickened who were dead in trespasses and sins." This 
spiritual resurrection is represented as caused by that kind of 
agency, which caused the bodily resurrection of our Lord, 
and which will cause the bodily resurrection of the saints. 
" But if the Spirit of him, that raised up Jesus from the dead 
fjw^H in you, he that raised up Christ from the dead, shall also 
^ttiekeii your mortal bodies by his spirit that dwelleth in yoa." 
' ^he eheieney of the Holy Spirit appears from the ine^cie^ 
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e^ of means, motives and second causes. Paul may plant, 
and Apollos water ; but they plant and water iff vain, unless 
the Holy Spirit is pleased to give the increase. Instrument* 
ality enters into the very idea of means, motives and second 
causes; and instrumentality presupposes some agency,, on . 
Which that instrumentality depends. 

Dr. Taylor expressly admits the inefficiency of means, mo» , 
tives and second causes. Speaking of the tendency of means 
and motives, he says, (Christian Spectator, Vol. I. p. 225^) 
"Nor do we confound tendency with efficiency ; but while w« 
assert the one, we deny the other." Also in his " Conci6 ad 
Clerum," he expressly denies that the nature of meii is the 
efficient cause of their acts of choice. 

Now if there is no efficiency in means, motives and second 
causes, the question arises, What is the efficient cause of hdy 
exercises 1 If the agency of the Holy Spirit is not the efficient 
cause of them, then they have no efficient cause. If I under- 
stand Dr. Taylor, this is the very ground which he takes. He 
.virtually denies, that voluntary exercises, in men, have any e^ 
ficient cause whatever. But to say, that they have no efficient 
«ause, is the same as to say, that they are not effects^ accord- 
ing to the true import of that term. If these exercises are 
not effuts, it is imppssible to prove that there are any effects 
in existence. We have just Us much evidence of the, exist- 
ence of God, as we have of his efficiency, and no more ; and 
. we have just as much evidence of the efficiency of the Holy 
Spirit^ as we have of the existence of that Divine agent. 
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"suspension of tub selfish rRlNCIPLE," 

Dr. Taylor, in his f' Review of Spring on the means of re> 
generation," has advanced a peculiar theory of his own* He 
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had already dndertaken to subvert the sentiment, **thdt sifr,s9 
Jar as it exists , is the necessary means of the greatest good ;'* 
and also the sentiment, **that God could prevent all sin, or 
even the present degree of sin, in a moral systenu** But here a 
difficulty occurred. Mankind are all alike by nature,, and 
yet God actually converts some sinners without destroying 
their moral agency ; and if he can do this in some instances, 
tohy can he not in all instances 7 To obviate this difficulty, 
and make the' way to heaven plain and smooth, was a great 
desideratum. Accordingly Dr. Taylor advanced a curious 
theory respecting " the suspension oflthe selfish principle." It 
is substantially as follows : 

Sinners cannot he converted without usirig the means of re* 
generation. They cannot use the means of regeneration with- 
out suspending their selfish principle. Some sinners suspend 
their selfish principle, and thus enable the Holy Spirit to con- 
vert them. Others never suspend their selfish principle, and 
therefore, perish in their sins. 

I shall examine Dr. Taylor's views on this subject in the 
following order : I shall, 

I. Show in what selfishness consists ; 

II. Show in what benevolence consists ; 

ill. Show, that selfishness and benevolence mutually ex- 
clude each other , and, 

IV. Show that the suspension of one cannot possibly be 
the means of the other. 

I. I am to show in what selfishness consists, It is now 
pretty generally admitted, that sin consists essentially in sel- 
fishness. But selfishness is differently defined by different 
persons. Just definitions are the basis of just reasoning. It 
is, therefore, of great importance, in a theoretical as well as 
practical view, that the nature of selfishness should be dis- 
tinctly defined and fully understood. 

In what, then, does selfishness consist ? — I answer, 

1. It does not consist in loving one's self as brutes love 
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tWmselves. Brutes appeat to love themselves, tut tliey are 
neither selfish nor benevolent ; nor are these terms ever ap- 
plied to them, by intelligent persons. Brutes are incapable of 
either selfishness or benevolence^ according to the true import 
of these terms. They cannot love holiness; for they are en- 
tirely ignorant of it. They cannot regard happiness on ac- 
count of its worth ; for they cannot appreciate its worth. Of 
either intrinsic or compara.ive worth, they have no idea at all. 
They are, therefore, utterly incapable of reaf benevolence; 
and, consequently, they are incapable of selfishness; for self- 
ishness and benevolence are opposites, and require essentially 
the same capacities. Their affections cannot extend beyond 
their knowledge. They are incapable of selfishness, because 
they cannot contemplate themselves in a selfish light. Their 
knowledge is limited to external objects and effects, and in- 
ternal sensations. As they have no idea of self, as such, they ' 
cannot be selfish. The reason why they are incapable of self- 
ishness and benevolence, is not because they know so little, 
but because they are entirely destitute of a certain kind of 
knowledge. They have no idea of either duty or interest, 

2. Selfishness does not consist in one's loving his own per* 
son, as holy beings love their own persons. Some have re* 
presented all personal love as selfish love. But this represent- 
ation is incorrect. Selfishness is always Used, by good writ- 
ers, in a bad sense ; but a certain kind of personal love Is ev- 
ery one's duty. The same command which requires me to 
love my neighbor as myself, virtually requires me to love my- 
self as my neighbor. All holy beings regard themselves on 
account of their intrinsic and subordinate importance. This 
is a duty which they owe to their own persons ; and yet no 
one^ in his senses, ever pretended to enjoin selfishness as a du- 
ty. Selfishness, therefore, does not consi3t in one's loving his 
own person on account of his worth ; or in regarding himself 
according to his character and capacity. Selfishness is as dif- 
ferent from this kind of love, as sin Ws« from holiness. 
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3. Selfishness does not consist in one'fi loring htmself too 
much, with the right kind of love. Some persons have defin*^ 
ed selfishness to consist in an inordinate degree of self-love* 
They >suppose that all personal love is essentially the saipe 
kind, and that it he^comes right or wrong, according to the 
degree in which it is exercised. They suppose, that if one's 
love to his own person does not exceed a certain degree^ it is 
real benevolence ; but when it exceeds that degree, it becomes 
selfishness. 

But this definition of selfishness will not bear examination. 
A child is not capable of loving himself so much as an adult 
is capable of loving himself; and yet the child may be per- 
fectly selfish, and the a4ult, benevolent in his regard for his 
own person. • Saints regard their own persons, more than sin- 
ners regard their persons, because they more highly appreci* 
ate the worth of their immortal souls. Saints will always know 
more aiid more respecting the worth of their own souls ; and 
on this account, their regard for their own persons will in- 
crease forever. But though saints and angels in heaven will 
always grow in love to themselves, ^s well as in love to God 
and to one another, yet they vt^ill never be selfish, nor love 
themselves too much. , * 

It is impossible, in the nature of things, for a man to love 
himself too much, with tpe right kind of love. He can never 
do this, till he can love nimkelf more than God loves him. 
But God loves every perion, with the love of benevolence, 
more than that person loves himself, and more than he ever 
can love himself. \ 

To make selfishness consist in one's loving htmself too 
much, with the right' kind of love^ is absurd. It is the same 
as to say, that selfishness consists in the ixcess of benevolence ; 
or sin in the excess of holiness. Or, |f it , be said, that this 
love , before it .becon^es inordinate, has nO moral quality, still 
the absurdity <« the (definition is eqdally apparent. For then, 
it Will fdllow, ^t selfidhViess is the excels 'of something, in 
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which there is neither benevoleBce nor seifishness; and thi^ 
sin iM the excess of souiething which is neither right nor 
wrong. 

This ]eads me to say, 

.4. That selfishness does not consist merefy in one's loving 
himself supremely. No definition of selfishness can be eat* 
rect, which is not un?Tersa||y trqe. Bat this definition is not 
true in respect to God. He lores himself supremely, and yet 
he is not a selfish being, but perfectly benevolent. God can- 
not love bimselft^Q account of bis worth, andacpording to his 
wortH, without loving himself supremely. 

Besides: To 'say that selfishness consists merely in' one's 
loving himself supremely, is the same as to say^ that selfish- 
ness depends on the degree of love which one exeicises tf>* 
wards himself, and not on the nature of that loye : and this 
implipS) th^ selftshness is onl^ the excess pf innocent love. 
It in^plijBs^ that this persona) love, wheq it becomes supreme^ 
is partly holy and partly sinfiil. For, if this love is of the^ 
right ki6d ; then it is holy, till it reaches a certaiin degree, and 
aU the overplus is sin. Or, if it be said, that the nature of 
this love to one's own person, is nekher sanfol no? ^y, and 
that it becomes sinful only when it becomes supreme ; then it 
will follow, that sin is aolhing but the es^cess of natural jnno* 

No man ever loved himself supremely, with the right kind 
of Jove. For the right kind of love regards, every object ac* 
cording to its nature aj)4 kttown importance. Though God 
)oves himself supremely, hkn love to himself is perfectly benev^ 
olent and holy. Brutes likewise, in a 'C^tain sense, love 
themselves supremely, but their love is neither selfish nor 
benevolent Selfishi^ess, then, does not consist in one's lov- 
ing himself supremely, either with the right kiqd of love, or 
with a kind of love which, in its own nature, is neither right 
Bor wro&gi Nor,^ 

§i Ifqw ^i$lm89 ^opsist in ope's luring himself e%0h^ 
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•iveljj. I meaa— •with Uie right kind 4>f lovet B«f>ra God 
commenced the work of creation, he not only loved himself 
but lored himself exclusively. But no definition of selfiekne^ 
can be c<^rre6t, which would imply, that God ba» been seHbh, 
either before or since he commenced the work of ereation. It 
is true God may be said to have loved the saints, prospeetive* 
ly^ ** wiyth an everlasting love." Yet it was only in a prospec' 
tive view that he loved his creatures, before he brought.them 
into existence. In the early days of eternity, there was no 
present object of love to>the Divine Being, beside himself. In 
this sense, he then loved himself exclusively ^ and had he nev- 
er formed the. design of creation^ he would a/way^ have loved 
himself exclusively. But yet God is perfectly free from sel£* 
ishness; and eternally and immutably benevolent^ 

Stricilif speaking, every finite being loves himself expltt* 
sively whenever he loves himself at all. No man can think of 
two or more objects distinctly at one and the same time ; and, 
therefore, he cannot love two or more objects distinctly at one 
and the same time* Every ultimate ohJQ^^ 9f hi^ luve, \^^^^ 
fore, is, for the time beiug^ the exclusive object of his love* * 

While a benevolent person thinks of God exdostvely, hm 
wiU kwe Ckx) exclusively. While be thmks oT his felle^v^be^ 
ings excli^ively, he will love his feUow-beings exclusively ; 
and while he thinks of his own person exclusively, he will love 
his own person exclusively. In this sense, everf finite being 
loves himself exclusively, whenever he loves himself at all. 

But this is not the sense in which the phrase i!sr generally 
used. When it is said that a selfish person loves himself ex- 
clusivity, the meaning is, that he never really loves any otbet 
object. It is true, that selfishness, though exercised towards 
a great variety of objects, always terminates ultimately upon 
self. But still it is not an accurate definition of selfishness, 
to say, thai it eoHsisis merely in one's lomng himself ttefusivehf. 
For if there were but one individual in the universe, it would 
a^ill be pQssibk for himself to bve himself exclusively without 
being selfish, 
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' ^Besides: To say, that selfishness consists in one*8 loving 
himself exclusively is the same as to say, that selfishness con- 
sists in one's loving no other object beside himseff; and this is 
the same as to say, that selfishness consists in a want or desti^ 
tutton of love. , A mere want or destitution is a mere nothing. 
Selfishness, however, is not a non-entity but a positive reality. 
Selfishness, therefore, does not consist in one's not loving oth* 
erS as mucA as himself; nor in one's not loving God more than 
himself; nor in one's not loving God and his fellow-beings at 
alL It has not a mere negative, but a positive existence. I 
must add, 

6. That selfishness does not consist merely in supreme love 
to the world. Dr. Taylor does not distinctly define selfish- 
ness ; but he uniformly represents it as cpnsisting in supreme 
love to the world. His whole theory respecting the " suspen- 
sion of the selfish principle," takes it for granted, that selfish- 
ness consists merely in loving the world supremely ; and if 
this definition of selfishness were correct, his theory respecting 
the "suspension of the selfish principle," would, likewise, be 
correct. For it must be admitted, that a man*s love to the 
world will necessarily be suspended while his thoughts of the 
vrorld are suspended. No man can love an object without 
thinking of that object. When the sinner is under genuine 
and deep conviction, bis thoughts arc withdrawn from the 
world and fixed upon spiritu^ and eternal realities. While 
bis mind is absorded in the contemplation of Divine truth and 
Divine objects, his love of the world must necessarily be sus- 
pended, for the time being. If selfishness consists in supreme 
love to the world, then Dr. Taylor's theory respecting " the 
suspension of the selfish principle," is built upon a solid found- 
ation. But if the foundation be destroyed, then the fabric 
must ftill I shall not, therefore, undertake to refute the Dr.'s 
theory, without examining the foundation on which it rests. 

Is it true, then, that selfishness consists merely in supreme 
love to the world ? If so, where is the selfishness of Satan, 
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and the fallen angels? What wiH fe^ome of the seltiafuKeiMr 
of impenUent sioners when they leave the world? Where 
will be the selfishness of the finally impenitent when thejr 
shall stand before the bar of Giod ; and w^ile they shall sink 
forever under the vials of his wrath? What does the awaken- 
ed and convinced sinner care for the riches^ honors' and plea?* 
sures of the world, in his dying moments? What will he care 
for the iy odd, or the things of the world ,^ while giving up a 
solemn and impartial account before the bar of retribution ? 
What will he care for this world in the prisoli of despair, while 
the worth of his immortal soul and the awful realities. of eter* 
nity shall swallow up all his thonghls; The former objects 
of his worldly love will all be vanity and yexatiou of spirit. 
The moment the sinner dies, his supreme love to the world is 
not only suspended^ but annihilated. But does he therefore 
cease to be selfish ? The incorrigible sinner will be as selfish 
on th^ bed of death^ as selfish before the bar of God, and aa^ 
selfish in the world of woe, as he ever was in the present life.- 
But if selfishness consisted merely in supreme love to the 
world, it would be impossible to prove, that {here is any self- 
ishness in Satan, or any selfishness in any of the spirits ii^ 
prison. If this definition of selfishness be correct, it Will not 
only prove Dr. Taylor's theory to be true, but it will prove far 
more than the Dr. would be willing to admit. It will prove,^^ 
that the selfish principle, in all the fin ally ''impenitent, will ac- 
tually be suspended and annihilated forever. 

It is possible to exercise benevolence towards worldly olf 
jects, as well as selfishness. - But the world is never the sur^ 
preme end of either selfishness or benevolence. The supreme 
end is the ultimate end. Selfishness terminates on self-grati" 
fication, as its ultimate and supreme end, and regards the 
world only as the means of self-enjoyment. Benevolence ter* 
minates ultimately and supremely on natural and moral worth ; 
and regards the things of the world only as the means of the 
glory of God, and the greatest good, ^ But though selfishness 
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in ^«»ie, it wiU not in eternity ; and jret selfishness will be es- 
sentially the same thing in eternity, as in time ; and in bell, 
a« in this world. TlAt selfishness consists, in supreme love to 
tbe world, therefore, is both false and absurd. 

The question now returns with six-fold force. In what does 
^ teyiskness consist ? I answer, 

(I 7m SQl6shness consists in one's loving himself, merely be- 

\ I eaase he is hims^f, and seeking his own interest merely be- 
cause it is his. The selfish person never loves himself as God 
loTQs him ; and therefore he never Iqves himself as he ought* 
I I' God loves Judas with the love of benevolence, not because he 
is Judas, but on accokmt of bis real, and according to his com- 
parpiive worth. But Judas loves himself neither on account 
of his worth, nor according to bis worth ,\ bat solely because 
he is Judas. That is, he loves himself merely because he is 
Y himself. Selfishness always terminates upon self, let it be ex- 

ercised towards what it may. It seeks happiness not on ac? 
count of its worth, but solely on apcount of self It loves re-' 
lattpns and friends, not on account of their intrinsic worth, 
but solely on account of their relation to self. It loves bene- 
I \ factofSj neither on account of their natural nor moral worth, 
^ but solely on account of their usefulness to self If it loves 

' God, it is not on account of his greatness and holiness, but 
solely on account of the favors which self has received, or 
which self expects. If it loves Christ, it is not on account of 
liis human and Divine excellencies, but solely for the sake of 
his kindness to self If it loves goodness in others, it is not 
g because goodness is morally excellent in its own nature, but 

Solely because that goodness has been, or because it ;/jay be 
beneficial to self If, in any instances, it loves to obey the 
dictates of conscience, it is not for tlie sake of doing right ; 
but only for the sake of ^^//'-approbation, or Sfy-gratificatioii. 
3 If it loves the world or any other object; it is only as the 

J means of 5/!(/'-enjoyment. A selfish ijerson may do ten thou- 
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sand «et8 of kindness, compassion and eyen generosity, from 
mere selfishness ; even though not influenced bj the hope of 
reward. For every man^s reason, conscience and natural sen* 
sibilities are in favor of such acts. Selfishness, therefore, 
may choose to do these acts for the sake of stlf 'esteem, or 
5e//-approbation, or self-qmei^ or s«[f-reHef, or s^^-enjoyment. 
The sinner is not selfish because he loves himself supreme- 
ly ; but he loves himself supremely because he is selfish. He 
is not selfish merely because he loves the world more than 
God ; but he loves the world more than God, because he is 
sdfish. His selfishness does not depend upon circumstances 
or external objects ; nor does it depend upon light, means or 
motives. The man who loves himself merely because he is 
himself, and seeks his own interest merely because it is his, is 
$elfish, let him select what means of self-gratification he may ^ 



NUMBER X. 
[Continued.] 

/'suspension of the selfish principle.'* 

I have now shown, I hope satisfactorily, that selfishness con* 
sists in one's loving himself, because he is himself; and seek- 
ing his own interest, because it is his. I shall proceed, 

11. To show in what benevolence consists. 

Benevolence \s onXy Knoihex vf 0x6. iot goodrttiU. /There are 
but two things in existence, which are good, or desirable in 
themselves considered ; and these are holiness and happiness. 
Every thing else is only of a relative value. Benevolence or 
good'>wiIl, therefore, consists in willing the existence of holiness 
and happiness. 

But here the question arises, Is benevolence interested, ar 
disinterested? Is the ultimate end of benevolence, worth or 
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ulf^itttercsit Does true benevolenoe regard things on acc<|Q2tf 
of their na^icrc and importance; or does it regard every thing 
solely for the sake of private happiness ? 

Dr. Taylor virtually denies the distinction between interest- 
ed and cZz^interested love. He represents a man's own ha|>pl- 
ness as the ultimate end of ev^ry choice he makes^ whether 
he is a saint or a sinner. In his " Review of Spring on the 
means of regeneration^" he says that, 

■ " The desire of happiness, is the primary cause or reason of all acts of pre- 
ference or choice which fix supremely on an;' object. In ewery moral hem^j 
wfaa forms amoral character, there must he a first mora? act of preference or 
cboie». TVm most respect some CMie ob)e«t, Ood or mammon, as the ciitd 
goodft, or as an object of supreme afiection. Now whence comes such a choice 
or preference ? Not from a previous choice or preference of the same object^ 
for we speak of the Jirst choice of the object. The answer which humai> coitN 
•cioosness gives, is, that the beingf constitoted with a capacity for bapptMss, de^ 
tires to be happy 3 and knowmg that he is capable of deriving bappinese ft^m 
different objects, considers from which the greatest happiness may be derived^ 
and aS; in this respect, he judges or estimates their relative value, so he chooses 
or prefers the one or the other as W chief pood."— fChristian ^pcctatp^ Vol, 
I. p. 21 f 

Here Dr. Taylor represents both selBshness and benevo- 
lence as terminating on the same ultimate end ; and^ that is, 
private happiness. The only difference, which he has point- 
ed out hetween selfishness and benevolence, is, that the for- 
mer seeks private happiness in the world, and the latter seeks 
it in God. According to this representation, there is no es- 
sential difference between saints and sinners. The difference 
is merely circumstantial. They exercise the same hind of 
love ; and their love terminates on tlie name end : They only 
differ about the means. Saints see, that they can be happier 
by ehoosing God ; and this is the reason why they choose him' 
as their chief good. But sinners err in judgment. They 
think they can derive more happiness from the world ; and 
under this mistake, they prefer the warld to God. Accord- 
ingly, (Chris. Spec. Vol. I. p. 223,) Dr. Taylor says that ev- 
ery man, aa a moral agent, "is q^ialifiei so to consider, com- 
pare and estimate the qlyeets of choice a4 means ofhappin^s. 
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and capMi aUo^ of such constiiuHanal excitement in view of 
the good and evil set before him, as might result in giving hi$ 
heart to God without grace,** 

Now, in all this, Dr. Taylor is perfectly consistent with 
himself, if he means to deny the eficieney of the Holy Spirit, 
and represent selfishness and benevolence as terminating on 
the same ultimate end, and differing only about the means. 

I consider this view of the subject, therefore, the key to Dr. 
Taylor's whole theory. It unlocks his meaning respecting 
the " suspension of the selfish principle." The sinner is al« 
ways choosing happiness ; but, at length, he is in doubt about 
the means. He is not now prepared to say, whether he can 
derive more happiness from Gbd, or from the world. Though 
the end is still chosen, yet his choice respecting the means is 
suspended. He now institutes a comparison between the 
world and God. {f be comes to a right conclusion, he wil( 
choose Ood as h^s chiejf gpod ; otherwise he wiU choose tho^ 
yorld. 

This key, however ^ Utibcks a wider gate, and discovers a 
broader road, than perhaps, the Dr. had anticipated. For if 
he has given a just view of selfishness and benevolence^ it 
will follow, that thorough conviction must inevitably terminate 
in conversu>n ; for if the sinner chooses the right end, he will 
certainly choose the right means, as soon as he shall know 
what they are. These means, if he does not know here, h^ 
will know hereafter. The light of eternity will correct every 
mistake respecting the true interest of sinners. If Dr. Tay^ 
lor^s theory is true, therefore, all intelligent creatures must uk 
timately choose God as the source of their greatest happiness.: 

Dr. Taylor thinks, if sinners would only suspend their '^ac* 
tive love of the woHd," and seriously inquire whether they cm^ 
derive the greater happiness from the world, or from God^ 
that this process would have " a tendency '* to convert them, 
" without grace,'' or the special agency of the Holy Spirit I 
j^UQW that Dr. T^^lot hs^s qualified this remark. In assi^^n^ 
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illgthe reftsoQ why metns €ifone ar.e inefiectual to the conrer- 
sioa of sinners, (Chm. Spec. Vol.1, p. 224,) Dr. Taylor says^ 
**This reason is not, that truth and motives viewed in relation 
to the nmrml agency, of man^ are insufficient to produce a 
change of hearty hnt that when presented to the sinner, their 
influence is counteracted by the perverseness of the heart." 

But what does all this amount to ? The Dr. has only told 
us, that means would be sufficient of themselves to regenerate 
the sinner, if there were no " perverseness " in " the sinner's 
heart." This is the same as to say, that means of themselves 
w^uld be sufficient to regenerate the sinner's heart, if his 
heart were not unregenerate. 

But wherein consists that perverseness of which Dr. Taylor 
speaks? Is the sinner upwiUing to be hs^py? Dr. Taylor 
himself says, that the desire of happiness is inseparable from 
moral beings. Is the sinner unwilling to be as happy as pos- 
sible? This will not be pretended. Is the sinner unwilling 
to know irom what source he can derive the greatest Jiappi- 
ness ? Certainly not. How can his desire to be happy, ren- 
der him wilfully ignorant of the means of being so ? Only 
convince the sinner, that he can derive more happiness from 
God than from the world, and at the same time love God only 
for the sake of his own private happiness ; and every sinner 
on earth will immediately choose God for the same reason, 
that he now chooses the world! No sinner has a heart too 
perverse to do this, whether on earth or in hell. If the sjn* 
ner can become a saint, and at* the same time make his own 
liappiness the ultimate end of every choice he makes, no siiv 
ner in the universe is too perverse to become a saint. A de- 
sire to be happy, must inevitably lead him to choose the means 
of being so, as soon as he shall ascertain what those means 
are. « 

I suspect, however, the sinner's conscience is rather too per- 
verse to suit Dr. Taylor's purpose, exactly. In this world, it 
is true, that the conscience is sometimes seared as with a hot 
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iron. In this case, I see nothing to hinder the sinner fron) 
thinking, that true love to Gocl always terminates ultimately 
upon private happiness ; and if so, he may be led to *' choose 
<jrod as Ais^chiefgood,** for precisely the same reason that he 
once chose the world ; and thus fancy himself a saint. The 
consciences of sinners under . genuine conviction, and in the 
prison of despair, however, are entirely too stubborn. Sin- 
ners cannot seriously consult their own consciences on this 
subject, without knowing, that to love God, merely for the 
sake of their own private happiness, is no real love at all. 
They know, therefore, that this is not the way to be happy. 
Every enlightened' sinner knows that he can exercise no true 
love to God, without loving him for what he is in himself. 
But to love God for what he is in himself, for the sake merely 
of private happiness ^ is a contradiction in terms. 

The truth is, holy love, or benevolence consists in disinter- 
ested good will. But as I consider this point of great impor- 
tance, I shall establish the position by direct arguments, and 
then examine the most plausible objections against it. 

First. The benevolence of God is disinterested. " God is 
love." He exercises pure, impartial benevolence, towards all 
his creatures ; ,and his benevolence, to his creatures is disin- 
terested. He never lov^s his creatures nor does them good, 
on account of the favors which he has received, or which he 
expects to receive at their hands. Fof creatures ard neces- 
sarily incapable of bestowing favors upon their Creator. On 
the contrary, it is [in him they live, and move,, and have their 
being. Nor does the benevolence of God towards his crea- 
tures arise, merely from their love to him. On the contrary, 
his benevolence to them always precedes their Tove to him, 
and is the efficient cause of their love. Notwithstanding his 
creatures in this world, are naturally disobedient, ungrateful 
and ungodly, yet he causes his sun to shine, and his rain to 
fall on the evil and on the good ; and he so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso believeth in 



huB migbi not periah, bat have efwrlastii^ life. It is true, he 
has a supreme regard for his own glory and blessedness, and 
be ought to haTS. But then he regards the good of every one 
f f bia creatures exactly according to its intrinsip aj;id cotnpar^ 
ative worth; and this is pure disinterested benevolence. 

Now the character of God is the standard of moral perfec- 
tion.x True benevolence in God is' of the same nature as true 
benevolence in his creatures. If he is disinterested, then they 
ought to be sa True benevolence is that which men ought 
to exercise, and which they must exercise in order to be per* 
feet as their Father in heaven is perfect . If God's love is 
disinterested, then a new heart must consist in disinterested 
love« For every one that lovethy is horn of God; thai is, be 
has a heart after God's own heart 

Secondly. The benevolence of Christ is disinterested. It 
was disinterested benevolence which brought him down from, 
heaven. During his minority and public ministry, he alwaja 
went about doing good. He never discovered a single in- 
stance of selfishness during his natural life. When he was 
reviled, he reviled not again ; when he suffered, he threaten* 
ed not ; and while we were yet enemies, in due time, Christ 
died for the ungodly. Though betrayed, and mocked, and 
condemned, and crowned with thorns, and buffeted, and spit- 
ted on, and crucified between two thieves, his benevolence 
was not in the^east abated. For his bitterest enemies he 
prayed. Father ^ forgive them ; they know not what they do. 

Christ, therefore, was a perfect pattern of disinterested be- 
nevolence, fiut if ^e was disinterested, we must be so, or we 
cannot be his disciples. For if any man have not the spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his, 

Th i rdly . The Divine law requires d isin terested love. The 

law says, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 

heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 

all thy strength; this is the first and great commandment." 

But no man can love God with all his hearty while all hia 
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kauri it after private hapfptDesB. * Hp cannot love €hd with aif 
his soul, mind and strength, and, at the same time, make hi* 
ovQ private happiness the ahiroate end of all hie love. It 19 
impossible to exercise a pattide of true love to God, inrithouf 
loving him for his jntrinsic excellence ; and it ia no less impoe-: 
siUe to love him for his intrinsic excellence, for the sake 
merelf of our own happiness. To love an object for its owft' 
aake,ybr the sake of something else, is a palpable contradio* 
tion; The Divine law, therefore, as much requires disinter^ 
esied k>ve to God, as any love at all. 

But the second commandment is like unto the first. ** Thotf 
ahali love thy neighbor as thyself.^' But it is impossible inr 
the nature of things, for a man to love his neighbor as him- 
self, merely ybr himself. The Divine law, therefore, as much 
requires disinterested love to men,^as disinterested love to 
God, 

Now the Divine law, is the standard of right and wrong.* 
If the Divine law requires nothing but disinterested love, then 
that is the onlv kind of love which deserves the name; 

Fourthly. The Gospel as well as the law, requires disin-^ 
tere^ted iove. Said our Saviour, *' Love your enemies; bless 
them that carse you ; do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefolly use you and persecute you ; that ye 
may he the children of your Father who is in heaven. — For 
if ye love theth that love you, what reward hai^ ye? Do not 
even the publicans the same ? And if ye salute your 
brethren only, what do ye more than others ? Do not .even 
the poblicans so? Be ye, » therefore, perfect, even as your ^ 
Father who is in heaven is perfoct." Again he said, ** If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cro.3s and follow me."> Self-denial does not consist in giving 
up n (^sonai good for the sake of a greater personal good. 
This, instead of sel^4enial, is self-gratification. But it does 
consist in giving up a personal good for the greater good of 
o:hort». Disinterested benevolence^ therefore, is the essence 
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of idMeiiial ; and- self-denial is inlerwoveii with tlw whole 
Gospd. , > . 

The Gospel is as strict id its requireipents as the law, and 
>iiiers from it only in its promises. If the law requires disin* 
terested love, the Gospel requires the same. The aposde says, 
.'' What then 1 Do we make void the law through -faith t God 
forbid. Yea we establish the- law.'- 0,ur Saviour himself 
says, he came not to destroy the law or the prophets, but to 
fulfil. On the contrary, he magnified the law and made it 
honorable. If disinterested love is the fulfilling of the law ; 
it is the fulfilling of the Gospel likewise. Accordingly, the 
apostle says of charity or holy love, that it " seeketh not her 
own." 

FifUiIy. Conscience, when properly consulted, invariably 
requires disinterested love. No man's conscience ever re-, 
quired him to love himself, merely because he is himself; and 
seek his own interest, merely because it is his. Conscience 
never required men to make their own happiness the ultima^ 
end of their love to God, and their fellow-beings. Let a man 
ask his own conscience why he ought to love God, and it will 
immediately and invariably answer. Because God is worthy of 
low. But if he ought to love God because he is worthy of 
love, then he ought not to love him, merely , for the sake of 
private happiness. Let conscience say, why we ought to love 
Chii^, and^it^will answer, on aceount of the intrinsic and Di" 
vine excellence of his character. LA conscience say why we 
ought to love the children of God, with complacency ; and it 
will answer. On account of their moral excellence. Let con« 
science say why we ought to exercise universal good lAll to- 
men ; and it will answer. Because holiness and happiness are 
always and every where desirable on their own account. Let 
eonscie&ce say why a man ought to love himself; anjd it will 
aniwer, On account of his worth, as an intelligent and moral 
being. Let conscience say how we ought to regard every obn 
joel ai|4 eyeQt ii| eiisteBce ; wf^d it will answer, We ought ^^ tq 
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ike hepi rfour knowledge, to regard entry olgtci ace^dinjgr tp 
its nature and importance. Such love as this, is all that is 
mean^ bj disinterested affection. Let a man folly consult and 
obey his own conscience in regard to the nature of the aSec* 
tions he shall exercise towards God, his fellow-creatures and 
himself, and he will exercise disinterested benevolence. When- 
ever conscience is properly consulted, it invariably eq|>eaks 
against selfishness and in favor of disinterested love. This is 
the reason why poets, biographers, orators and historians, 
wh^iever they undertake to draw a worthj and amiable char- 
acter, always mean to represent it as disinterested. 

Sixthly. True love must be disinterested, because all false 
love is selfish ; and ail' selfish love is false. That there is 
suich a thing as false love in distinction from true, will be ad* 
roitted on^ all hands. But it is impossible to point ont a .single 
instance of false love which does not consist essentially in sel* 
fishness. Many of the Jews loved Christ and sought him 
nierely for bis favors; and Christ rejected their love as mer<«> 
oenAry and false. '' Verily I say unto you, ye seek me, not 
because ye saw the miracles, but because ye did eat of the 
loaves and were filled.'* But lUheir mercenary love was false^ 
why is not aU mercenary love false, for the «same reason t 
Wherein consbts the essential difference between loving Christ 
merely for the sake ef temporal happiness, and loving him mere* 
ly for the sake of eternal happiness % The love of those mer-* 
cenary followers was false, because it did not terminate en the 
intrinsic excellence of the Lord Jesus Christ; and for the 
same reason, all other mercenary love to Christ is false* 

Satan understood the dtsdnction between selfishness' and 
disinterested benevolence ; and on this account be acensed Job 
of being selfish and mercenary in his love to God. ''Aad^Sa* 
tan said, Doth Job fear God for nought?" It was one 
end of Job's afflictions, to illustrate his disinterested fl^tvtt and 
prov^ Satan a liar. lie was, therefore, tried in.the furnace of 
«|Glictioc( \ and wheix he v«fl tried^ be ^m^ forth as*golds 
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Bat had Job been selfish and mercenary in his toTe to God^ 
he would have been as false in hi$ professions of religion, as 
Satan pretended. 

God complains of false professors tn Israel, that they would 
not kindle fire on his altar for noughts He says again, *' Isra- 
el is an eitipty vine, he brihgeth forth fruit unto himself." ' They 
took delight in fasting ; but God rejected their services and as* 
signed the reason. *' When ye fasted and mourned in the fifth 
and seventh month, even those seventy years^ did ye at all 
fast unto me, even unto me t And when ye did eat, and 
when ye did drink, did ye not eat foj- yourselves, and dritik 
for yourselves?" 

By the prophet Isaiah, God more fully describes the char- 
acter of false professors. "They sought him daily and; de- 
lighted to know his ways, as a nation that did righteousness 
and forsook not the ordinance of their God : they asked of 
him the ordinances of justice, they took delight in approach- 
ing to God." But yet God rejected all their love and wor- 
ship, as spurious and false, because they made their own hapt- 
piness their ultimate and supreme end in every thing they 
did. " Behold in the day of your fast ye find pleasure and 
exact all your labors. — He shall not fast as ye da this day, to. 
make your voice to be heard on high." 

Christ gave his hearers to understand that if they loved othr 
ers merely on account of the love o^ benefit which they de-. 
rtved, their love could not entitle them to reward, thanks or 
esteem. It was spurious and no better than that of publicans 
and signers. 

If there is any such thing as folse love in existence, it con- 
sists in selfishness; and if any good reason can be assigned 
why selfishness, in some instances, is false love, that very rea^ 
son will apply to every instance of selfish love \Vhi6h can be 
named. All selfish love to God is fklse lov^ ; because it doea 
not terminate on him, but on private benefit. All selfish love 

to Chtist is felse ,love, because it does not terminate on Unf, 

10* 



hmi tm private liappmiBis. All selfitfb lov^ toiii«nkiild i» 6W 
kii^ei beouNifi it dioef-not temimts oA <A€iii, bot on primte ia- 
terest. All telish love to obr dWft persons is &lse love; lM*> 
eiiiise it does nm rejfard odr ow» persons, either on teeowit 
of their worth or aeoordiiig ta their worth. Bat if afl ikise 
love is selfish, and aU selfish Yore is fiklse, then true hyve is 4uh 
interested* And' since* all holy lore is disinterasted^ trae be« 
ttevol^aoe bhi8|> coniMtf in disiiMerestod good will. 
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[Continued.] 

" $U8PSlfSl6M OW THS 0ELFI8H PBINCIPLE." , 

tn my last nnniber, I cdtt^idered the nature of true henetw 
fence, and showed, that it consists in disinter^ied good wilt 
But, as the doctrine of dishOeresiedbenevolenee is of fondamenl- 
tt importance, it ought not only to be explained, but to be de- 
fended from objections. Nor will- a defence of this doctrhie 
against objections, be irrcTcIant to my present purpose. For 
the doctrine of disinterested benevolence saps the «ery frandft^ 
ttott of DK TayJor's scheme, I will therefore conskler the 
most plausiWe objections which occur to? me. 

Objection 1. It has been said, that true benevolence can* 
not be disinterested J because disinterested benevolence implies 
entire itidifferetikse toward every object in existence. 

Answer^ 1*his objection is founded oil a misapprehensioll 
of terms. Disinterested does not mean the same thing as iin-^ 
interested. The termiiwinterested, denotes indifference; but 
the term (iwinterested is opposed to selfishness. A persoo 
may be said to be iminterested in a thing, wh^n he has it^ 
choice rejecting it ; but he is rftsinterested, when he hms ft 
choice, which is not influenced by any mercenary or ulfth 
consideration; Disinterested benevolence f eceasarily mpli^i 
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€ime$: b«i entire iM^AMreiiee i«.th# 4Aum^ of M ofaokiii 
There i», th^r^wfih oo n^e pil«p«kitjr. is^ Mtyfi^* llw^i^iinil* 
tmated btnevoleiioe implitf inAifiefeDee; thaa Ibere b iii^Mj:t 
hif ^ Ih^t cAoice implies the tibseiice of all ^krife, 

Ofa^ectiou 3. Il is said^ that distDteiested beaevoleDoe iia% 
jpiies^ thai the subjects of it are ui^ap^. For, if tbef teke 
an* mieresi m the objects of their afieetio»; theft they taker Hd^ 
enjoyment io them^ aod to suppose^ that the^- do Aot ei^|^ 
She objects of their love, is the same as to suppose, that they 
Are destitute of happiness. 

Answer. This objection is founded on a false assomptioo* 
St assumes that a person, in order to exercise disiiiterested 
t>eneFolence towards an objectt muet take no interest in that 
object, and derive no enjoyment from it. This is not~trae» 
Disinterested benevolence takes an interest in ev^ry object 
on which it terminafiss. But this by no n^eans implies, that 
private interest is the ultimate end of every benevolent choice 
The benevolent person takes an interest in tli^ good of others, 
and places his own happiness, in their happiness. But it is 
one thing fojr. a person to take an interest in the good of oth- 
ers; and quite another thing for him to make his own i|it$r* 
est the ultimate end of his good-will towards them. It is oqe 
thing to enjoy the giory of God ; and a very different thing 
to desire his glory, merely for the sake of that enjoyment. It 
is one. thing to delight in the happiness of our fellow-beii^s ; 
and a very different thing to desire their happiness, merely 
for the sake of that delight. The truth is, the benevolent 
person desires the glory of God, for its.oira sake, ^nd takes 
an inUresi in it for its own sake, and enjoys it for its owo 
sake. Just so with respect Jo his fellow-beings. He desires 
their holiness and happiness,* takes an interest in them, and 
enjoys them for their own sake. Their happiness makes 
him the happier ; but yet he does not desire them to be hap- 
py, merely for the sake of being, happier himself. A person, 
ther^Mre, may be truly d^interest^, and still be truly happy. 
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Indeed, disinterested benevolence necessarily implies disinter* 
ested enjoyment A disinterested person mast necessarily be 
'hi happier, than a selfish person can be. For a selfish person 
enjoys nothing but self^inteirest ; bat a disinterested person en^ 
joys all the holiness and happiness which he sees. 

The term interested^ however, is used in three senses. It 
sometimes denotes merely a high degree of attention. In this 
sense it is opposed to indifference. It sometimes denotes per- 
sonal benefit or enjoyment ; and it sometimes means the same 
thing as selfishness, which consists in one^s loving himself 
merely because he is himself, and seeking his own interest 
merely because it is his. It is only in the last of these senses, 
that interested is opposed to the term disinterested. Let this 
distinction be borne inrmind, and the above objection will lose 
all its force, and all its plausibility. 

Objection 3. It is oflen said, that disinterested benevolenee 
requires us to disregard our own personal good. 

Answer. This objection against disinterested benevolence, 
is founded either on a misapprehension, or misrepresentation 
of lis nature. Holy beings exercise disinterested benevolence 
toward their oum persons, as really as toward other persons. 
They love themselves, but not because they are themselves. 
They seek their own personal good, but not because it is 
theirs. They regard themselves .as well as others, on account 
of their worth, and according to their characters and capaci- 
ties. They desire, that their fellow-beings should be holy and 
happy, because holiness and happiness are desirable in them- 
selves considered ; and they desire to be holy and happy them^ 
selves, for the same reason. They mean, however, to regard 
every thing not only according to its nature, but according to 
it& comparative importance. They always prefer a greater 
good to a less ; and when one of two evils is unavoidable, they 
prefer the existence of the less evil to the existence of the 
greater. There is, therefore, no more propriety in represent<v 
ing disinterested benevolence as requiring one lo disregard 
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his own peraoaal good, thaa as re^airiDg Mm to disregard ik» 
. good of others. ^ ^ 

Objecticm 4« It is sometimes said, tbat d'isinterested benev- 
olence requires men to give away all their prepertj,. and take* 
no mor^ concern lor their own families than for those of their, 
neighbors ; and this is not required in the word of God. 

Answer. It is true, that disinterested beneyolence reqttiree 
men to give away all their property, if the glory of God, and' 
the greatest good demand ; but not otherwise. Just so in re- 
spect to other things. There is no persoilal sacrifice, what- 
«Ter, which disinterested benevolence does not require, when* 
ever the glory of God and the greatest good demand that sac^ 
riiice. l^he Word of God, likewise, requires the same things. 
It is not tro^, however, that disinterested* benevolence re- 
quires men to take no more concern for their own families,, 
than for those of their neighbors. Every man ought to pro- 
vide for his owtt' family, not because it is Ats, but because God 
Wi eatroMed* it' loaW p e are. For the same reason he ought 
to take care of his property and employ it all in the service of 
God. Disinterested benevolence requires nothing, h^t what 
a regard to the glory of God and the greatest good requires. 
Disinterested benevolence requires men to do all the good ia 
theit power. It, therefore, requires them to render universal 
obedience to the Divine will, and to fulfil all the personal and 
domestic, as well as public duties of life. Disinterested benev* 
olence regards every tbing accc^ding to its nature af d known 
importance That is, it. regards- every thing as it ought to be. 
regarded. To say, therefore, that it requires^us to neglect our 
families and abuse our stewardship, is the same as to say, 
that a universal regard to duty requires the violation of impor* 
tant duties. 

Objection 5. It is spmetimes said, that disinterested be- 
nev<dence is impossible in the nature of things. 

Answer. This is a groundless assertion. We have seen, 
that the benevolence of God, is disinlerf^sled, that the benevo* 
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l«iice of Cturist is disinterested ; and that disinterested bener* 
olence is required by the Divine law, by the Gospel, and by 
erery man's conscience. God eiercises no natural impossi* 
bility ; Christ exercises no natural impossibility ; the Divine 
law requires no natural impossibility ; the Gospel requires no 
natural impossibility; and our own consciences require no 
natural impossibility. It is just as easy to love Gfod for what 
he is, as to love him at all. It is just as easy to love our fel*- 
low-beings according to their characters and capacities, as to 
love them at all. It is just as easy to love our own persons on 
account of our own worth, as to love ourselves merely because 
we are -ourselves. There is something plainly absurd and ri*^ 
>diculons in the supposition, that it is impossible, in the nature 
of things^ for a man to regard a thing as it ought to be re- 
garded. 

Objection 6. ^ It is somctimel said, that Christ was not ei^ 
tirely disinterested. ''Who for the joy, that ^<vas. set before 
him, endured the cross despising ihe shame.'' " He ^ball see 
of the travail ' of his soul, and shall be satisfied.'' These pa»* 
Images ara supposed to prove, that Christ was not altogether 
disinterested ; and if he wa» not disinterested, we are not re* 
quired to be. 

Answer. The joy that was set before Christ was a disin- 
terested joy. It was the joy of securing the salvation of souls, 
the highest glory of God, and th« greatest good of the uni- 
rerse. It was in these, that he saw of the travail of his soul 
and was satisfied. The passages which have been quoted, 
therefore, serve to illustrate and confirm, but not to disprove 
the doctrine of disinterested benevolence. 

Objection 7. It is written of Moses, that he had respieet 
unto the recompense of reward. It is thought, that this sin- 
gle passage is sufficient to disprove the doctrine of disinterest- 
ed benevolence. 

Answer. The reward to which Moses had respect, was not 
a selfish but a disinterested reward. Though he soaght «ter« 
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imeI Hfe» he loaght h Ibr its owii sake ; Mid he tegnrded itie^ 
eording to its comparatire impottance. Bat this is a ter)r 
different thing from loving himself, metel^r because he wafr 
himself, and seeking his own interest merely because it was 
his. He loved God supremely and his fellow-creatures as hinw 
•eif..'-*The highest reward, thefefore^ to which he had respect^ 
was the glory of God an/l the greatest good. Nothing but 
disinterested benevolence could have respect unto such reward 
as he sought. It was that which made him esteem the're^ 
proach of Christ greater riches than the treasures of Egypt ; 
and which led him to pray,' '' Yet now if thou wilt forgive 
their sin, and if not, blot me I pray thee out of thy beck which 
thou hast written.'* 

Objection 8. *It is sometimes said, that the doctrine of fk» 
ture rewards and punishments addresses selfish motives to 
mankind, which is utterly inconsistent with the doctrine of 
disinterested benevolence. 

Answer. This objection takes it for granted, that no man 
can desire to escape punishment, or to obtain a reward front' 
«ny other than selfish motives. But this is not true. Disin*- 
terested benevolence always regards these things, but not as 
selfishness regards them. It regards them according to their 
nature and comparative importance. 

" The rewards and punishments, made known ih the Word 
ofXjod, do not justify selfishness, but condemn it. For no- 
thing but selfishness Will be punished, and nothing but disin- 
terested benevolence rewarded' in the life to come. Though 
saints de^re the rewards of heaven, yet they desire them on 
account of their intrinsic and comparative importance. Be* 
sides ; those rewards are of such a nature, that none but dis- 
interested hearts can really appreciate, desire or enjoy them. 

Let a person once deny the distinction between selfishness 
and disinterested benevolence ; and he will find it impossible 
to point out any essential distinction between sin and holt- 
nesfl^ or discover the leaft ptoprieiy in rewards and punish* 
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meats. The ddetrioe of fuUire rewardi and pmkhmentfi 
Iberefore, and the doctrine of diflinlerested benevolence milu* 
alij illustrate and confirm each other. 

Objection 9. It is written, '* We love him, becaose he first 
loved us. -' It is thought that this passage settles the qnestion, 
and full J proves, that christians are not disinterested in their 
love to God. 

Answer. This pawage is decisive proof, that God*s love to 
us is disinterested. For it teaches us, that his love to his 
creatares precedes their love to him. Now if God exercises 
disintereste^benevolence toward his creatures, then they ought 
tp' exercise disinterested love to him; and they cannot be said 
to be born again, or have a heart after God's own heart, till 
they do. 

The passage under consideration, however, has frequently 
been perverted and misunderstood. The passage means, that 
God's love to us is the efficient or producing cause of our love 
to him. It was his love of benevolence which gave his Son 
to die for sinners, and the Holy Spirit. to renew their hearts. 
It is in this sense, that saints love him, because he first loved 
them. This is doubtless the real meaning of the text 

But even if the passage meant, what it is sometimes sup* 
posed to mean, it would not disprove the doctrine of disinter- 
ested benevolence. Let us suppose the passage to run thus : 
We *hve him for his premaus iove to us. Still the passage 
would not justify selfish love to God, nor prove, that all true 
love to him is not disinterested. It is freely admitted, that 
saints do in fiict love God, not only because he first loved them, 
but for his previous love to them. But then they love his be* 
nevdence to tbemselves^for the same reason, that they love his 
benevolence to others. They love him for his benevolence to 
themselves, not because that benevolence does them good, but 
because that benevolence, whether it terminates on themselves 
or others, is morally excellent in its own nature. Real Christ* 
ians love God for all his moral excellence, whether that moral 
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leseefimice is manifested toward tbeir 4clk>w»bekiga in general, 
or toward themselves in particular. * 

Objection 10. It may be said, that this doctrine cannot be 
true, because it is opposed by many good men. 

Answer. The doctrine of disinterested benevolence mu$t, 
be irue^ because ii was supported by '* holy men of old," Yvho 
*' spake as they were moved by the Hdy Ghost." 

Objection 11. "If this doctrine is true, then I am no 
Christian." 

Answer. Search and see^ 
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[Continued..] 

"suspension op the selfish principle.". 

Having shown iu what selfishness and benevolence consist, 
the way is prepared, 

III. To show, that selfishness and benevolence mutually 
exclude each other. 

They cannot co-exist in the same heart. No man can ex^* 

ercise selfishness and benevolence at one and th^ same time^ 

This is plain, both from reason and Scripture. Holy *' love if* 

the fulfilling of the law,'' and selfishness is the transgression of 

the law. To say, that a man can transgress the law and fulfil 

the law, at one and the same time, is a plain contradiction. In 

this respect, " No man can serve two masters." Either he will 

love the first and hate the second, or else he will hold tQ the 

second and despise the first. " Ye cannot serve God and 

mammon." It is impossible in the nature of things to love 

God for what he is, and at the same time love him merely for 

his favors. It is impossible for a man to love his neighbor as 

himself, and at the same timei love him merely for himself* 

11 
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No main can lave hia own person on account of his uwrtk, and, 
at the same time, love himself merely because he is himself. 
Selfishntess, therefore, eannot exist in the heart without ex- 
cluding benevolence ; nor can benevolence exist in the heart, 
without excluding selfishness. 

Further. SeHishness and benevolence are not only exclud- 
ed by each other, but excluded solefy by each other. Nothing 
beside selfishness excludes benevolence ; and nothing beside be^ 
nevolence excludes selfishness. For, 

1. Selfishness and benevolence, in men, cannot be super- 
seded by any intermediate kind of love, which is not of a 
moral nature. Dr. Taylor, in his " Review of Spring on the 
means of Regeneration," makes a distinction between selAlove 
on the one hand, and both selfishness and benevolence on the 
other. This " self-love " he represents as an intermediate 
kind of love, which is neither selfish nor benevolent, but en. 
tirely destitute of every moral quality. He represents this 
'^ self-love " as taking the place of selfishness, in certain cas- 
es, and this is what he means by the " suspension of the sel- 
fish principle." He says, 

" Before ihn act of the will or heart in which the sinner first prefers God to 
every other object, the object of the preference must be viewed or estimated as 
the greatest good. ' Before the object . can be viewed as the greatest good, 
it must be connpaft^d with oiber objects, as both afe sources or means of good. 
Before this act of comparing, there must be an act dictated not by selfishness 
but by setf'love. in which the milid determines to direct its thoughts to the 
ob|ects for the sake of considering their relative value, of forming a judgment 
rospectiHg it, and by choosing one or the other as the chief good.'' 

But^ there is no such thin^ as ** self-love *' in distinction 
from both benevolence and selfishness, in the human mind, or 
in any moral being. Holy beings love themselves, and their 
love to themselves is benevolent. On the other hand, sinful 
beings love themselves, and their love to themselves is selfish. 
Holy beings love themselves on account of their worth, and 
therefore, their love to their own persons is true benevolence. 
But sinful* beings love themselves, merely because they are 
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themselves, and therefore their lore to themselves is real self- 
ishness. 

*' The desire of happiness," in every ihoral being must ne- 
cessarily be either selfish or benevolent. It is impossible in 
the nature of things, for a rational being to desire happiness 
without desiring it for one of the two following reasons : lie 
must desire it either for its own sake, or for Jus own sake. If 
he desires happiness for its own sake^ or on account of it4 in- 
trinsic worth, that desire is benevdent. Butifhedesires.it 
not for its own sake, but merely for the sake of se /f, then that 
desire is selfish. 

Jk, Taylor speaks of ** involuntary desires." But an " i»- 
voluntary desire^* is a solecism. Choice enters into the very 
idea of desire, and into the very idea of love. < 

Should it be said, that, no man can avoid desiring happi- 
ness, and, therefore, this desire must be involuntary, an answer 
is easy. No man can avoid chopsiiig happiness, any more 
than he can avoid desiring it. If the desire of happiness is in- 
voluntary, because it cannot be avoided, then the choice of 
happiness is no ionger choice , for the same reason. The truth 
is, the impossibility is of a moral nature. It is impossible in 
the same sense for a man to avoid all voluntary exercises ; but 
it does not hence follow, that voluntary exercises are not vol- 
untary exercises. 

Dr, Taylor intimates, that " self-love," is not of a moral na- 
ture, because it " is always with us be our moral character 
what it may." It is admitted, that the desire of happiness 
'^8 always with us, be our moral character what it may," and 
so is choice " always with us, be our moral character what it 
may.^' Bat it does not hence follow, that our choice is not of* 
a moral nature, nor that choice is no longer choice. Just so, 
in re8i>ect to the '^ desire of happiness." Holy beings desire 
it on account of its worth ; and theirs is a benevolent desire. 
Bat sinful beings desire it merely for the sake of 5e{f, and 
tberofere tlieira is i^ selfish 4^9\fe. 
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Selfishness and benevolence, therefore, cannot be sopersed- 
ed by any intermediate kind of love, which is not of a moral 
nature, becaase there is no sach kind of love in the human 
nfiind. But if there were any such kind of love in the human 
mind as is neither selfish nor benevolent, still it could sus^ 
pend or supersede neither selfishness nor benevolence ; for, by 
hypothesis, it must b&capable of co-existing with either. This 
is the tery representation which Dr. Taylor gives of '^ self-love." 
He says it "is always with us, be our moral character what it 
may." fiut if it is always with us, be our moral character 
what it may ; then it must be perfectly consistent with selfish- 
ness and benevolence; and, therefore, it can never exclude 
either the one or the other. 

Indeed, Dr. Taylor represents self-love not only as being 
consistent with selfishness and benevolence, but as being the 
main-^ring, or ground-work of both. For he says, '' This 
self-love or desire ofhappiness^ is the primary cause or reason 
of tdl acts of preference or choice which fix supremely on any 
object.'* With regard to holiness, he says, that if man as a 
moral agent, ** is led at all to prefer this good to every other, 
he is primarily prompted to the choice by the desire of hap- 
piness or self love*" It is, therefore, as- difiicult to see how 
mere self-love, can '' suspend the selfish principle,'' as how a 
fountain can suspend its streams while it continues to flow. 

IS self-love has no moral quality, it does not exist in the 
heart; and therefore, it is absurd to suppose, that it can sa* 
persedc or exclude moral exercises. We ha^e seen, howev- 
er, that s^lf-lovG, in sinners, is precisely the same thing as 
selfishness. It is, therefore, no less absurd to say, that the 
selfish principle can be suspended by ** self-love," than tosaj, 
that selfishness can be suspended by selfishness. 

2. Selfishness and benevolence cannot be sBperseded or 
exchided by the bare perception of Divine truth. Divine truth 
a^nei is not the efit^t cause, of any thing ; ^mach less of a 
moral vacuum ii\ t^e h^man j^art^ The in^rumentqUtf oC 



IKriiie troth is freely admitted. It is instrumental c^ bekevo- 
Imee in holy beings, and of 8el/i$hness in sinful beings ; and 
whenever benevolence takes the place of selfll^ness in the 
heahi Divine truth is instrumental of that change. But then 
Divine truth does not chlinge the heart by suspending or ex- 
cluding seifishne8)9,»but it instramentally excludes selfishness, 
by changing the heart. It does not first produce a moral va- 
cuum in the heart, and then fill that vacuum with benevdence. 
Such a previous vacuum never takes place, either *' in the or- 
der of time," or " in the order of nature." If it be said, that 
s^fii^ness must cease in order to marke room for benevolence, 
I answer, so must one selfish exercise cease in order to make 
room for another selfish exercise ; and^ one benevolent exer- 
cise must cease, in order to make room for another benevo- 
lent exercise ; and in the same sense. But no one pretends, 
that this implies a moral vacuum. Yet, if there is any pro- 
priety in saying, that a moral vacuum must, *' in the order of 
nature," precede a change of heart ; then there is the same 
propriety in saying, that a moral vacuum must precede every 
selfish exercise in sinful hearts, and every benevolent exercise 
in holy hearts. 

Moral perception is what renders men capable of moral ex- 
ercise. It is, therefore, extremely absurd to suppose, that the 
perception of moral and religions truth should ever produce a 
moral vacuum in the human heart. Indeed a moral vacuum 
in the heart is the extinction of the heart itself. To suppose^ 
that the perception of Divine truth has a tendency to cause a 
moral vacuum in sinners, is the same as to suppose, that light 
in the understanding has a tendency to annihilate the heart. 
.If so, the fallen angels must have long since lost their hearts, 
and sinners must inevitably lose theirs, as soon as they shall 
enter into the light of eternity. Should it be said, that this 
is metaphysical reasoning, I admit it. But then it reqoires 
metaphysical reasoning to expose a meiaphysical absurdity. 
Again, 
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3; 'Neither selfishness nor benaevolence can be exc}ud«<f 
fnom the heart, by merely instituting a comparison between- 
the world and'God, as the cbiei good. Thai such a compari* 
son has a tendency to exclude true benevolence from the 
heart, no one pretends. But Dr. Taylor seems to think, that 
Slick a comparison has a tendency to suspend the selfish prin- 
ciple. Indeed he intimates, that whenever this con^iarison is 
seriously and solemnly made, the selfish principle is sut^nd- 
ed already. 

Of this comparisoii he says, 

'''The act ir not fitted to sabsenre, bat is fitted to defett a selfish pnrpofe. 
What selfish purpose cau aoy one propose to accomplish, b^ tiitoking; of God 
aud comparing him with oiher objects of affection, for the sake of deiermining 
whether he will not henceforth choose God as his chief good instead of the 
world t' That such acts, done for the sake of forming' moire clear, con ect, aod 
impressive views of the relative value of ibe objects of choice, and of choosing 
anew either one or the other as the chief good, should be dictated by the selfish 
principle, is impossible. The reason for so directing and employing the thoughts, 
\i not that the heart is fixed on any definite object as the source or means oi tbo 
higlie»t happiness. It is not, tliat God is' loved supremely on the one band, nor 
that the world is loved supremely on the other, which prompts this employment 
of the thoughts ? For thoy are thus employed (or the very purpose of making 
this choice, i. e. foi' the very purpose 6f taking by an act of choice or preference, 
one or the other as the chief good. These acts of consideration and compiirisoft 
of the objects of choice are dictated then, not by selfishness, but by the desire of 
happiness, or self-love, which in its own nature fixes on no definite object as tha 
source of happiness.'^ , ^ 

This reasoning proceeds upon two false definitions which 
have already been refuted. One is, that selfishness does not 
consist in the love of self, as such, but solely m loving the 
world more than God, for the sake of self-enjoyment. The 
other definition is, that benevolence consists in toving God 
more than the world, merely for the sake- of self^njoyment. 
Dr. Taylor does not, in the above paragraph, cTxplicitly and, 
formally state these definitions, but he takes them for granted^ 
Admit these definitions to be true, and Dr. Taylor's reason* 
ing on this point is unanswerable. But 1 have already shown, » 
tiiat tliese definitions are as far from the truth, as light is firom 
darkness. The sinner's selfishness consists in loving 4»im« 
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self merely because he is hiinself, and seektag his own inter- 
»t merely because it is his. But in all those aots of c<Nisid» 
eration and comparison, of which Dr. Taylor speaks^ the sin- 
ner makes his own interest the ultimate and suprenie end of 
his choice, and seeks it merely because it is his. In all these 
acts of deliberate consideration and comparison, therefore^ the 
sinner is actuated by selfishness. Nor has the process of. 
which Dr. Taylor speaks, the slightest tendency to annihilate, 
suspend, or even diminish the selfishness of the sinner's heart. 

Only make the sinner believe, that selfishness consists in 
choosing the world, and benevolence in choosing God ibr the 
sake of self-enjoyment; and a comparison between the wwld 
and'God^ as the source of the highest happiness, will naturally 
produce a change, — not indeed from selfishness to benevo^ 
lenee, — but from one degree of selfishness to another. Such 
a process as the Dr. recommends, instituted under such im- 
pressions concerning the nature of sin and holiness, has a di- 
rect tendency to produce false conversions and to ruin souls. 
Leviathan is not so tamed. But if selfishness and benevolence 
cannot be. excluded by any involuntary state of mind, nor by 
any such process as Dr. Taylor has described, then they can 
be excluded -only by each other. It now remains, 

IV. To show, that the suspension of selfishness cannot 
possibly be the means of bt^nevolence, nor the suspension of 
benevolence the means of selfishness. This will be easily 
shown. It follows directly from the preceding particular. 
The suspension of benevolence cannot possibly be the means 
of selfishness, because that suspension can take place only by 
,tbe intervention of selfishness il^lf. Nor, on the other hand, 
can the sus[.<.osion of selfishness be the means of benevolence, 
because that suspension can take place only by the interveil^ 
tioD of benevolence itselC 

It has been shown already, that a moral vacuum in the hu- 
mao heart is a moral impossibility* The Saviour himself has 
pesitively declared neutrality in religion to be impossiblew 
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*^ He that is not with me is agaiBSt me, and he that gath^th 
not with me scattereih abroad." 

The '' use of means," I shoold think, would require time ; 
at least a moment of time. But Dr. Taylor insists, that "the 
suspension of the selfish principle/' — thoughitr^quirts adt* 
Wh^ratt act of consideration and comparison, — precedes re- 
generation, not in the order of time, but only in the order of 
nature. But what do means amount to, if a man is allowed 
no time to ose them ? 

' Besides : It is difficult to see, how mere neutrality can be 
the means of any thing ; and especially how it can be the 
means of holiness. But if these means h% supposed to be 
used by ^* 8etf-iove," the theory is still worse. For the sin- 
ner's self-love is downright selfishness. 

The " suspension of the selfish principle " is on the whole 
a curious theory. If it is involuntary, then the sinner uses 
the means of regeneration^ without intending to use them. 
If this suspension is voluntary, then it amounts to a voluntary 
Bttspension of all volitions; and the sinner chooses to consid* 
er, compare and make up his mind, without any choice at all. 
This suspension, whether voluntary or involuntary, amounts^ 
to a cessation of moral action ; and to make it the means of 
regeneration, is the same as to make the loss of moral agency 
the means of motal exercise. 
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"means of regeneration." 



Dr. Taylor thinks, that the sinner must " use the means of 
regeneration," in order to be regenerated ; and tbis he most 
do by " suspending the selfish principle." He seems to sup- 
pose, that the reason why some sinners are converted rather 
than others, is because some sinners use the means of regen- 



oration, while others do not uee thenii I have already exam- 
ined the foundation of this theory. It has been shown, that 
Dr. Taylor's reasoning upon this ^subject is based jupon false 
definitions ; and that his whole theory, respecting the means 
of regeneration, is founded in jielfishness. Such a corrupt 
tree cannot bring forth good fruit It ought, therefore, not 
only to be hewn down, but to be cast into the fire. * ' 
In pursuing this subject, I shall, 

I. Show, what is to be understood by the means of regen* 
eration ; > 

II. Inquire whether the sinner ever uses these means ; and,. 

III. Show why God uses the means of regeneration with 
sinners. 

I. I am to show, what is to be understood by the means 
of regencrration. 

I have already shown, that the means of regeneration do 
• not consist in the suspension of the selfish principle. But on 
this point, an elaborate discussion is hardly necessary ; for the 
Scriptures are plain and explicit. Paul says to the saints at 
Corinth, ** In Christ Jesus, I have begotten you through the 
Gospel" Again, it is written, ** Of his own will, begat he us 
with the ward of ^rtc/A." Our Saviour prayed, " Sanctify them 
through thy truth; thy word is truth." Divine truth, there- 
fore, is the means of regeneration. As this definition will 
probably be admitted, I shall proceed, 

II. To inquire whether the sinner ever uses the means of 
regeneration. 

What is meant by the phrase, using the means ofregenera^ 
tion? This phraseology may be understood in different sen»> 
es ; for there is such a thing ^s a good use of means, and a 
bad use of means. The phrase, using the means of regenerO' 
tion, ^ if it means any thing -^ mast denote a good me oi 
those means. A bad use of the means of regeneration, is the 
same as an abuse of them. 

Hqw, tben^ does tb« sinneir us^ IHm^ truth ? Does h^ 
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lore it? or hate it? or regard it with indifference ? Thesia- 
ner certainly does not lave the truth. To suppose he does, is 
to raake him regenerate and uoregenerate, a saint and a sin- 
ner, at one and the same time. 

Does the sinner, then, regard Divine truth with indifference ? 
Suppose he does. Is this a good use of Divine truth ? Is it 
an acceptable use? Is it not an abuse of Dirine truth, to 
treat it with indifference ? 

fiut lio person is really indifferent to Divine truth. If he 
is a saint, he loves it ; and if he is a sinner, he hates it. The 
IxHrd Jesus Christ says, ** Every one that doeth evil hateth the 
light ; neither comet h to the light ^ lest his deeds should be re- 
proved" But if every sinner hates Divine truth, then every 
sinner abuses the means of regeneration. No person can be 
said to use the means of regeneration, unless he loves Divine 
troth; which implies that he is a saint already. 

Dr. Taylor says, that**ttsiif^ the means of regeneration^ is 
the same thing as regeneration itself, according to the popular 
import of that term ; but not according to its philosophical 
import." I suspect, however, that there is not so much dif> 
ference between the philosophical, and the popular import of 
this term, as Dr. Taylor supposes. At any rate, regeneration, 
according to its philosophical and Scriptural, if not according 
to its popular import, is a change of heart It is a change 
from selfishness to benevolence. It is the subject's first holy 
choice. But the sinner cannot use the means of regenera- 
tion, without making a good use of Divine trutl) ; and this im- 
plies a holy choice. To use the means of regeneration, there- 
fore, is the same as to be regenerated, not only in the ^*popu- 
lar^^ but in the ^^philosophical" and Scriptural import of that 
term. Dr. Taylor himself acknowledges, that *' The only use 
which a man is authorized to make of Divine truth, is instant" 
^ ly to obey tt" 

Here I cannot but think, that Dr. Taylor is inconsistent 
witk himself. First, be represents itstf^ the means of regen- 
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^atioa as incladed imd«r the term regeneration itself, in its 
*' popular import.'* Seoondiy, he seems to suppose^ that a 
sinner may use the means of regeneration^: iKithout being re- 
generated. He says, tbat *' the sinner withoui using the 
nitons of regeneration never will be regenerated ^ and by-Jising 
' them, he may 6e." I can hardly suppose^ that Dr. Taylor 
would have used the phrase/' may ^e/' in this conneetion, 
unless he supposed, that the sinner .might possibly use the 
means of regeneration without being regenerated. To be con- 
wtent with himself, therefore, he must suppose, that a person 
may so use the means of regeneration, as to be r^enerated in 
the ^* popular '' sense of that term, without ever being regen* 
erated in a " philosophical ^' and scriptural senses And yet, 
thirdly, in' the passage which has been already quoted, he 
says, *' the only use which a man is authorized to make of 
Divine truth, is instantly io obey t^." Here Dr. Taylor makes 
the right use of the means of regeneration,' the same thing as 
regeneration itself, not only in its '' popular," butin its "phi- 
losophical " and scriptural import. 

It is not my object, however, to reconcile -contradictions and 
inconsistencies ; but, to expose error and defend the truth. I 
will, therefore, do Dr. Taylor the justice to acknowledge, that 
it is strictly true, that '^ the only use which a man is ahtnoriz- 
ed to make of Divine truth, is instantly ta obey t/." Bat is 
this what Dr. Taylor means by using the means of regenera- 
tion ? Does he mean, that the sinner cannot be regenerated 
without obeying the truth, and that *^ he may be,'' if he does ? 
Does the Dr. merely mean, that the sinner cannot be regener-* 
ated without being regenerated, and that ^'he may bf "regen- 
erated by being regenerated ? But if the -Dr. means some- 
• thing more than this, then he " is subverted and sinneth, be* 
ing condemned of himself;" for he has undertaken to justify 
such a use of means, as he acknowledges no man " is author- 
ized to' make." 

Dr. Taylor justly affirms, That ne acts of the sinner, don* 
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wkik ike selfish principle remains active in ike heart, cmuti* 
tutes using the means of regeneration,** But then the Dr.'s 
idea of the nature of selfishness has been shown to be ineor* 
rect It has been fully proved, that selfishness consists in 
one's^loving himself because he is himself; and I presume Dr» 
Taylor himself will admit, that the sinner never ceases to love 
himself in this sense, till he is actually regenerated. But if 
the sinner is always selfish, then he never uses the means of 
regeneration while unregenerate. 

Dr. Taylor says, (p. 24.) "Of all specific voluntary actioiv 
the happiness of the agent, in some form, is the ultimate end.'* 
Thiais the same as to say^ that there is no such thing as di£K 
interested benevolence in the universe. It has been shown» 
however, that all true benevolence is disinterested ; and thai 
selfishness and benevolence mutually exclude each other. 

The above remark, however, is strictly true with respect to 
^very impenitent sinner. Every sinner always makes his own 
happiness his ultimate end, in every thing which he does. 
This is real selfishness, which can never be suspended or su- 
perseded but by a change of heart. The sinnef may indeed 
desire conversion from other than worldly motives ; but yet 
his desire to obtain religion is always selfish, because his own 
private happiness is his " ultimate end.'* 

But Dr. Taylor has made '* some discriminations in respect 
to the import of" the term ''desire,^^ which it may be well to 
consider. He says, (p. 25.) *' This word, like most others, 
has in common correct usage, different meanings ; and may 
denote either an involuntary or a voluntary state of mind. 
In the former sense the word is vsed, when we speak ofdesir^ 
ing what we do not choose.** 

Now I frankly acknowledge, that I have sometimes heard 
men say, that they desired a thing, but did not choose it ; and 
I have likewise heard them say, that they desired a thing and 
did not desire it ; and I have even heard them say, that tliey 
ch^se a thing and did not choose it. But I neveir suspected^ 
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that they meant to* express an ^* mvolnntary*^ state of mind. 
I always supposed they meant, that they desired a thing iu> 
one sense, but not in another sense ; or, that they chose it in 
itself considered f but not on the whole, ' 

The next time the Dr. takes up his pen, I hope he will have 
the goodnels to state what it is, which men. desire, without* 
choosing it in any sense whatever. I confess, I am not con- 
scious of any " involuntary desires;*' and if the Dr. is, I hope 
he will make them known. 

•Dr. Taylor thinks, that the sinner cannot possibly desire a 
new heart, from selfish motives, except under false views of 
truth ; and he assigns the following reason : ** Exemption from 
punishment in the present state of the sinner's affections, is a 
known impossibility ; and the preference or choice of a known 
impossihiHty is virtttally the choice of a non^entity. It may 
indeed be said UYroTHETjCALiuY, that one would prefer that I 

which is known to be impossible if it were possible. — Such 
preferences existing only in the imagination and resting on 
mere suppositions, are never real acts of the will,*' Inferences. 

1. If it i^ impossible to choose a known impossibility, then 
the damned have all accepted the punishment of their iniquity. 
They do not desire in their hearts tp escape the vengeance of 
eternal fire ; because this is a known impossibility. 

2. If it is impossible to desire a known impossibility ; then 
the blasphemies of the damned are involuntary. It is not the 
choice of their , hearts, that God and Divine things should be 
different from what they are : because these things are known 
impossibilities.' 

3. If it is impossible to desire a known impossibility ; then 
all voluntary opposition to God is founded in ignorance and* 
mistake. The fool cannot understandingly say in his heart, 
710 God; becaiise this would be desiring a known impossibility. 

4. If it is impossible to desire a known impossibility ; then 

an impatient and unsubmissive temper of heart, with respect 

to unavoidable evils, is a solecism. No man can exercise such 

12 
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fiieliiigs in the view of uiiaToidab)e evils, wtlhoat demng « 
4nown impossibility. « 

5. If it is impossible to choose a known impossibility ; then 
the reason why sinners hate the light and will not coo^e to ih% 
light, is because they really think it is darkness, and that it 
will not reprove their deeds. They cannot undefstandingiy 
prefer, that darkness should be light, and light, darkness ; he* 
cause this would be preferring a known impossibility. 

6. If it is impossible to desire a known inpossibilitj ; then 
Christ did npt desire the cup to pass from bim, even in itself 
considered. 

But enough. The sentiment, from which these inference* 
are deduced, is false and absurd ; because it leads to false and 
absurd conclusions. 

Dr. Taylor has undertaken to point out the precise way in 
which a sinner may secure his own conversion. He says, 
(pp. 32, 03.) 

" We have already said, that the sinner is the subject of that constitiiliona] de- 
sire of happiness called self-love, to which no moral quality pertains. " Let the 
siiioer then, as a being who loves happiness and desires the highest degree of it, 
ander the inflaence of such a desire, take iifto solemn consideratidn the qnestion 
whether the highest happiiiCH is to be found in God or in the world > let him 
pursue this inquiry, if need be, till it result in the .conviction that such happiness 
is fo be found in God only ;— and let bim follow up this conviction with that in- 
tent and engrossing contemplation of the realities which truth discloses, and 
with that stirring up of his sensibiliUes in view of them, which shall invest the 
world, when considered as his only portion, with an aspect of insignificance, of 
gloom, and even of terror, and which shall chill and suspend his present active 
love of it ; and let the contemplation be persevered in, till it shall discover a re- 
ality and an excellence in the objects of holy affection, which shall pat him upon 
direct and desperate efforts to fi^ his heart upon them ; and let this process of 
thought, of effort and of action, be entered upon as one which is never to be 
abandoned, until the end proposed b}^ it is accomplished, — until the only living 
and true God is loved and chosen as his God forever $ and we say, that in this 
way the work of his regeneration, through grace, may be accomplishsd. Oa 
this course he may now enter instead of perverting, or abusing or sinfully using, 
the truths of God another moment. In this way he may become a child of God, 
while truth and duty are present in his thoughts.'' 

Here Dr. Taylor undertakes to inform the sinner what he 
must do to be saved. But does he consider this whole pro** 
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ew as Ufting the means of regeneration ? If not, why does 
he recommend it to the sinner ? If the whole process is to be 
regarded as using the means of regeneration ; then why does 
Dr. Taylor insist, that using the means does not precede re^ 
generation in the order of time, but only in the order of na< 
tore ? V 

From other remarks which Dr. Taylor has made, it seems 
•he would have only the last step in the process regarded as 
using the means of regeneration. The first part of the pro- 
cess is only using the means of suspending the selfish princi' 
pk; and when the selfish principle is fairly Suspended, then 
the sinner begins to use the means of regeneration. If then, 
the sinner would be converted, he must begin, in earnest, to 
use the means of using the means of regeneration. Dr. Taylor, 
therefore, ought to have the credit of. having done more than 
point oQt a way <o the way. He has pointed out three ways. 
The first leads to the second, the second leads to the third, 
and the third is the straight and narrow way which leadeth 
unto life. 

Suppose, then, the sinner follows Dr. Taylor's directicHis. ' 
Suppose he takes the first way which the Dr; has pointed out„ 
and hopes soon to get into the second. But suppose he does 
not proceed f^r, before **he hears a voice from behind him, 
saving y This is the u>ay^ walk ye in it,^* What shall he do ? 
Press ybnrflrrf, or immediately repent 7 The *' voice, from be^ 
hind him," says Repent, Dr. Taylor's voice, before him, says^ 
Persevere till the selfish principle is suspended ; then " make 
a desperate effort,** and you mat be converted. 

But the means which the , sinner is to use in order to sus-« 
pend his selfish principle, and thereby get into the way to the 
way, deserve to be more distinctly considered. **The sinner 
then, under the influence of self4ove, must take into solemn , 
consideration the question^, whether the highest happiness is to 
be found in God or in the world. This appears to be the 
ftrst step in the process. But to multitudes of sinners, this 
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step will appear altogether needless. They "know already that 
the highest happiness is to be fognd in God. « Besides, how 
can the Dr. expect any sinner to follov his directions, if that 
sinner has no sort of wish to be converted ? But nd sinner 
wishes to be converted, who does not believe already, that the 
highest happiness is to be found in God. The object of the 
first step in the process, therefore, is to produce a conviction 
in the sinner, which he has already. i 

After the sinner is convinced that the highest happiness is 
to be found in God, there is nothing to hinder his immediate 
conversion ; if conversion con^sts, as Dr. Taylor supposes, ib 
choosing God for the sake of personal happiness. For the 
Dr. himself says, that " the mil is always as the greatest ap- 
parent good ;*' and if this means as Dr. Taylor supposes, that 
the will is always as the greatest apparent private happiness ; 
then it is strictly true of ev^ry sinner on earth. Only convince 
the sinner, therefore, that the greatest happiness is to be found 
in God, and, if Dr. Taylor's theory of a new heart is true^the 
work is done. 

But yet Dr. Taylor thinks it will be necessary for the sin* 
ner to take another step, in order to get to the way to the 
way. After the sinner is fully convinced, that the highest 
happiness is to be found in God, he must endeavor to deepen 
this conviction. Nor must he stop here. He must persevere 
in the contemplation of Divine things till his " active love of 
the world," (that is, " the selfish principle,") shall be chilled 
and suspended. By this time, the sinner is fairly in the way 
to the way. As his selfish principle is suspended, he can be- 
gin to use the means of regeneration. He must now try " to 
discover a reality apd excellence in the objects of holy affec- 
tion which shall put him upon direct and' desperate efforts to 
fix his heart upon them." This reality and this excellence, 
by the way, the sinner has already %liscovered. For they are 
supposed to consist in nothing more nor less than a tendency 
to promote hia happiness, lad^^d f)othii)g but a tendency io. 
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these objects to promote the sinner's happiness, could " put 
faim upon direct and desperate efforts to fix his heart upon 
them." I presume that Dr. Taylor will admit this. For he 
says, ** Of all specific voluntary action ^ the happiness of the 
agent, in some form is the ultimate end" Although this sen- 
timent is not true in respcct*to holy beings, yet'it must be ad- 
mitted to be true in respect to sinners. 

But in what are the sinner's *' desperate efforts *' to con- 
sist? If I get the idea, the sinner must make " desperate ef- 
forts "'to put forth a holy choice; and these efforts must of 
course precede the choice itself. That is to say, the sinner 
must make " desperate efforts " to work in himself to will and 
to do. I should suppose, that this would require a " desper- 
^ ate effort;" i£ not an almighty ^KotU But I suspect the Dr. 
thinks, that if the sinner will only make a desperate effort to . 
love God, the Holy Spirit may possibly grant him some assist- 
ance. For he says, " that in this way, the work of his regen- 
eration, tnrough grace, maybe accomplished." 

Still it is to be regretted, that Dr. Taylor had not been more 
explicit, on a point of so much importance. The sinner would 
doubtless, be pleased to know in what these " desperate ef- 
forts " must consist. It can hardly be supposed that they are 
muscular or bodily efforts. For " bodily exercise pro.fiteth 
little." The ** desperate efforts," therefore, which the sinner 
must make, are undoubtedly mental efforts. But are they ef- 
forts of the understanding, or efforts of the will ? I presume 
Dr.- Taylor does not use the phrase, " desperate efforts," to 
signify the operations of the understanding, or any involuntary 
states of mind whatever. The Dr. has too much sense, to ex- 
hort sinners to make desperate involuntary efforts to love God. 
These " desperate efforts," therefore, must be efforts of the , 
will, that is, choices. The meaning of the expression is, if ^ 
I understand it; that the sinner must make one desperaie 
choice after •another, to choose God, till he succeeds in bring- 
ing the choice which he has in view, into existence. 

12* 
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But if the sinner*8 will " is always as the greatest apparent 
' (personal) good," ^l^hj should it require so much effort on his 
part to choose it 1 If his " will is always as the greatest ap« 
parent good," as it doubtless is, in Dr. Taylor *8 sense, I should 
think it would require a most desperate effort for him to avoid 
choosing it. As soon as he is convinced that " the greatest 
happiness is to be found in God," I should suppose it would 
require desperate efforts' for him to avoid choosing God for 
Ui€ sake of being bappy^ 
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NUMB'ER XI. 
[Continued.] 

''^ MEANS OF REGENERATION.^^ 

Dr. Taylor insists, that "using the means of ngeriera&if/^ 
consists in such act8 as are not of a moral nature. In pf<M>r 
that such acts are possible^ he aHeges, that " man is a moral 
agent, and therefore possesses those constitutional propertiefp 
viz : the self-love, the power of contemplating the objects of 
choice, and those susceptibilities to the good and evil set before 
him, which fully qualify him for the process described" 

This is the same as to say, that man/ tis «► moral agent, is 
fully qualified to suspend his moral agency ? and/ thereby to 
divest himself, for a time, of all moral responsibility. But I 
am at a loss to see, how the principles of morale agency can 
qualify a man to divest himself of moral action; and I fhid it 
still more difficult to see, how he can use the means of a^ mor- 
al change in himself, after he has thus rendered himself a 
moral blank. 

But Dr. Taylor says, again, 

'' ir Uie eye. of contemplation must be turned and fixed upon thd objects whicb 
tnAli exhibits, as indispensable to the requisite impressions on the conscience 
and to the exercise of right affections of heart, — ii' the constitutional suscepti- 
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bilities of the mind milst be exciled, and direct efforts at the performance of daijr 
iiia(j|e^ — these thin^ ma3' be as efieclually done, when prompted by self-love, as 
when prompted by the opposing principle of selfishness. 

I do nojt denj, that " these things may he as effectually done, 
when prompted hy self-love, as when prompted by selfishness,^* 
For self-love and selfishness, in the sinner, are one and the 
same thing. But then, by self-love, Dr. Taylor means some- 
thing which has no moral quality. His meaning evidently is, 
that these things may be done as well unthout moral exercises 
as with moral exercises. To say, however, that the sinner 
can choose to attend to Divine truth and Divine objects, and 
make efforts to obtain a saving change, without putting forth 
a single moral act, is the same as to say, that a man may act 
of choice in the view of moral truth and moral objects, with- 
■ out having a moral exercise. But this is a plain absurdity. 
For moral action consists in acting of choice in the view of 
moral motives. 

Dr. Taylor undertakes to show,^ (pp. 23, 24.) how the pro- 
cess which he describes and recommends^ '' evinces to the 
sinner, the hardening power of sin.'* 

** In this process, the sinner, from the desire of happiness, turns his thonghts to 
the decisions of eternal truth. He sees and feels, that the world taken as bis 
pcrtioD in this life, brings with it eternal torment in the next. Through his dread 
of misery connected with it, this object of affections, loses its attractions, and is, 
as the case may be, so overcast with gloominess, that his active love and pursuit 
of it, cease. Now too he sees, that the supreme good is in God only j and that 
there is a desirableness surpassing what belongs to all things beside, in becoming 
a child and -an heir of God; Under these convictions and feelings, with far 
clearer intellectual apprehensions, and a higher excitement of constitutional sus- 
' ceptibilities than are supposable in any other circumstances, he attempts by di- 
rect effort to fix his supreme affections on the object so worthy of them ; bot he 
attempts it in vain. The heart still withholds its love from a perfect God. .That 
habitude of the soul which results from having its sensibilities so long exercised 
on earthly vanities, and unexercised on the divine glories, now shows ks power 
not only in stifling the flow of hqly affectiob, but in divesting even God of the 
aspect of reality. Surely if the power of sin to stupify^aud benumb the spirit 
<eaa be appreciated by the sinner, it must. he, when he thus summons his heart to 
Jfac its affections on God, and summons it in vain." 

J[>r. Taylor insists, that, " Qf all specific voluntary action^ 
the happiness of the agent is the ultimate end :" and also that 
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*' the will is always as the greatest apparent good." But, in 
the passage which has just been quoted, he represents the sin" 
ner as convinced ** that the supreme good is in God only ;" 
still the sinner summons his heart to love God, and summons 
it in vain. The sinner,' according to Dr. Taylor, always 
chooses the greatest apparent good ; but now he attempts to 
choose the greatest apparent good, and makes the attempt in 
vain ; and herein he discovers the " hardness," or selfishness 
of his heart That is, the sinner is so exceedingly selfish, 
that he cannot possibly choose the means of the greatest an^ 
parent self-gratification, which he never fails to choose* At 
the same time the sinner's mind is so completely detached 
from the world, *Hhat his active love and pursuit of it cease;** 
and the Dr. says, p. 694, "a mind thus detached from the 
world as its supreme good, inst-^ntly chooses God for its 
portion, under the influence of that inherent desire for happi-- 
nesSj without which no object could ever he regarded as Gooi> 

— as either desirable or lovely" If these contradictions are 
beauties in Dr. Taylor's scheme, it is sufficient for me to 
p6int them out. I shall leave others to praise them. 

Dr. Taylor says, "that habiiude of the soul which results 
from having its sensibilities so long exercised on earthly van- 
ities, and unexercised on the Divine glories, shows its power, 

— in stifling the flow of holy affection'* 

This remark conveys a very erroneous idea, whether the 
Dr. intended it or not. Nothing can be " stifled," which does 
not exist. To represent the 'flow of holy affectionP as being 
^* stifled'* in the sinner, is certainly not a very happy illustra- 
tion of the sinner's total depravity. 

Dr. Taylor undertakes to show, (pp. 34, 35.) that the sin- 
ner's conversion is absolutely impossible without the suspen- 
sion of the selfish principle. Speaking of selfish performanc- 
es, he says, 

" The acts of the sinner which we are now considering, have, while continued, 
*an infallible tendency to prevent his regeneration. The tendency of the selfish 
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priuciple being to subserve and gratify itself in all specific action, amounts to a 
tendency to protect and perpetuate its own existence. Accordingly we shall. 
Mte, thai the tranfntton of the mind from th^ supreme lov^ of the world to the su< 
pfeme Ibve of God, without the suspension of the entire influence of the former, 
and of all acts dictated by it, is in the most absolute sense impossible. Before 
the supreme affeciions of the heart can be tranitferred from one object to anoth- 
er, the 'latter must be made the subject of consideration, and also of comparison 
with tlie former, as the means of good ; and this must be done with the Resign oi 
choosing anew one or the other as the supreme good. But so long as the 8elfi!>b 
principle continues active in the mind, the only possible voluntary acts, are those 
which are designed and fitted to subserve and gratify this principle. To this 
•nd aH the thoughts, so far as they are voluntarily employed, are exclusively di- 
rected. The purpose being taken, the grand question in regard to the superior 
desirableness of its object is decided, and the decision supersedes all further in- 
■quiry or consideration, in respect to the comparative worth of any other object. 
Of course the acts of consideration and comparison requisite to a new choice, 
are in the present state of the heart or affections effectually excluded from the 
mind. Indeed the least fluctuation of purpose or hesitation of the mind in regard 
to the object of supreme regard, instead of being occasioned by the love of that 
object, is traced by human consciousness to a cause entirely diveVse. For who 
does not know that the suprenne love of an object has no tendency to produce 
hesitation in the pursuit of it. Indeed to suppose the acts of consideration find 
comparison in respect to two objects to exist in the mind when in fact the choice 
of one is already made, and the full purpose of heart 1o obtain it is in active oper-- 
ation, is to suppose the mind to be in a state of decision and of indecision respect- 
ing those objects at the same time. A transition, therefore, from the supreme 
love of the world to the supreme love of God, without intervening mental acts 
which involve the suspension of the former and of all acts dictated by it, is im- 
pOfsibie/' 

Here we are told that '' selfish exercises have^ while continue 
ed, an infallible tendency to prevent a change of heart, ^^ If 
this means only that present selfishness must necessarily pre- 
vent or exclude present benevolence, the proposition is strict- 
]y true. But then this proposition does not prove, that the 
selfish principle must be suspended before the sinner can h6 
jegenerated, in any oth^r sense than this, that one exercise 
must always give place to another. It cannot be pretended, 
however, that this is all Dr. Taylor means by the suspension 
of the selfish principle in regeneration. For such a suspen- 
sion as this, is equally necessary to every exercise which the 
sinner has. In regeneration the transition from selfishness to 
Nnevolence is as instantaneous as a transition from one self- 
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ish isxercise to another selfish exercise ; and a suspetfsioa of 
the jfreceding exercise is no more necessary to the succeeding^ 
eiMTcise, in the one case than in this other. 

Now if Dr. Taylor me^ns any thing more than this, that in 
regeneration the sinner cannot remain unregenetate ; or thai 
selfishness must gice pltue to benevolence, then he must meanr 
more than that present selfishness has an infallible tendency 
to prevent present benevolence. I venture to say, that no one; 
who justly respects and appreciates Dr. Taylor's sense and in^ 
telligence, will pretend, that the Dr. has made all thb ado, ia 
order to prove merely, that present selfislmess stands in the. 
^f^y of present benevolence. 

But if Dr. Taylor does not mean, merely that present self^ 
ishuess must infallibly prevent present benevolence,* why doe» 
he say, that selfish ''acts of the sinner have, while continued^, 
an infallible tendency to prevent his regeneration " % What 
does the Dr. mean ? If he means any thing, he must mean^ 
thcU PRESENT selfishness has an infallible tendency to prevent 
SUBSEQUENT benevolcnce. That is to say, If the sinner is 
selfish the present instant, he cannot posiibly be converted 
the next instant. Accordingly, Dr. Taylor has undertaken to> 
prove, that this is really the case. He says, " The tendency 
of the selfish principle, being to subserve and gratify itself in 
all specific action, amounts to a tendency to protect arid per^ 
petuate its own existence." Hence also, the Dr. infers, "that 
the transition of the mind from the supreme love of the world 
to the supreme love of God without the suspension of the entire 
influence of the former, and of all acts dictated by it, is in 
the most absolute^ sense impossible." 

This tendency of the selfish principle " to protect and per- 
petuate its own existence," must be an " infallible tendency ;" 
otherwise the selfish principle would not, in this way, — as the 
Dr. says it must, — '* have an infallible tendency to prevent 
the sinner's regeneration.'* ' 

But if the selfish principle infallibly tends to prot^t and 
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{perpetuate its own existence ; then it itidst have an infallible 
tendency to prevent its own *' suspension.'' Fof if the selfish 
principle has an infallible '' teddency to protect and perpetuate 
its own existence^** then it can never cease to exist and oper* 
ate. It must always continue to exist and operate by the ne« 
eessity of its own nature» * 

If therefore Dr» Taylor has proved any thing, he has proV** 
ed» that regeneration is impossible in the very nature of things* 

But perhaps Dr. Taylor will say, he does not mean, that 
the selfish principle ahoays tends to perpetuate its own exists 
ence, but only, that it has this tendency, "tn dU specific ac* 
tian*^^ This evasion, however, involves the same difficultyj 
For if ** in all specific action," the selfish principle tends " to 
protect and perpetuate its own existence ;" then, ** in all spe- 
eific action," it must tend to protect and perpetuate its own 
*Mnfluence." Consequently, all its '^specific action," must 
eease, before its ** influence*' can be suspended. That is, its 
*' influence's' must be suspended before it can be suspended ; 
and this is the same as to say, that such a suspension is im* 
possible in the very nature of things. 

The Dr. goes on to say, 

''Accofdinfly we shall see, that tiie transition of the mind from the supreme 
lore of the world to the supreme love of God, withoat the siisprnsioo of the en« 
tire influence of tlie former, and of all acts dictated by it, is in the most absolotfe 
sense impossible/' 

If this means any thing to the Dr.'s purpose, it must mean 
that an instantaneous transition from supreme love to the 
world, to the supreme love of God, is, in the most absolute 
sense, impossible. Dr. Taylor has conveyed this idea still 
more clearly in the following sentence. 

''A transition, therefore, from the supreme love of the world to the supreme 
love of God, without intervening mental acts which involve the suspension of the 
fofiner and of all acts dictated by it, is impossible." 

Again he says, *'it becomes impossible^ without the cessation 
of this state of the affections, and loithout some intervening 
mental nets, that the heart should ever be changed.'* The 
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phrase, ** intervtning mental acts,^^ denotes priority in time, as 
well as in the order of nature* Is it possible, that by " inters 
vsnifig mental acts,** Dr. Taylor means the same a» contempo» 
raneous mental acts ? I am not yet prepared to believe, that 
Dr. Taylor, with all his shrewdness, can be " s I ultijied" into 
the expression of such a gross and palpable solecism. 

Accordingly, the Dr. proceeds to prove, that this " suspen- 
sion " must take place, and that certain mental acts must be 
performed " before " the sinner's heart can be changed. He 
says, 

" Before the sapreme afTections of the heart can he transferred from one ob- 
ject to another, the latter must be made the subject of c6nsideration, and aUo of 
comparison with the fornier, as the means of g-ood ; and this must be done with 
4be design of choosing, anew one or the other as the «apreine good.'' 

These mental act?, the Dr. undertakes to show, cannot take 
place till the selfish principle is suspended. According to his 
representation in this and other places, the " suspension " must 
precede the '' consideration ;" the " consideration " must pre- 
cede the ** comparison ;^* the '^ comparison " must precede a 
" desperate effort ;" and a " desperate effort " must precede a 
change of heart. This is the same as to say, that it is abso- 
lutely impossible for the sinner to be selfish the present in- 
stant, and become benevolent the next instant. That is to 
say, an instantaneous transition from selfishness to benevo- 
lence is absolutely impossible. Still Dr. Taylor professes to 
believe, (p. 695) in " instantaneous regeneration ;" and says, 
^' there is no neutrality in respect to moral character in menJ^ 
But these discrepancies I shall leave the Dr. to explain. 

It is time to examine Dr. Taylor's reasoning upon this sub- 
ject. He has committed several mistakes. 

1. Dr. Taylor takes it for granted, that benevolence re- 
quires more knowledge in the subject than selfishness re- 
quires. This is not true. That knowledge which renders a 
person capable of sin renders him capable of holiness. He 
cannot know enough to be selfish without knowing enough to 
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be heneooknt. There is indeed a certain kind of knowledge, 
which, in the order of nature, mnst precede true benevolence; 
but that very kind of knowledge must, in the order of nature, 
precede wlfishnes^. It is as necessary to the one as to the 
other^ That mental view which renders a person capaUe of 
seliishness, renders him equally capable of benevolence, with- 
out any additional '' act of consideration or comparison,''* That 
moral perception which renders a person capable of violating 
a moral obligation or Divine command, renders him equally 
capable of fulfilling that obligation or command. 

2. Dr. Taylor takes it ^t granted that a change of heart 
must necessarily consist in transferring the affections from one 
object to another. This is not true. It is possible to exer- 
cise a selfish affection towards an object one instant, and a 6c- 
nevofen^ affection towards that same object the next instant. 
A man may love his own person selfishly one instant, and the 
next instant lore his own person benevolently. Such a tran- 
sition from selfishness to benevolence towards his own person 
would be a change of heart. Nor is this an unscriptural or 
unreasontj^e account of regeneration. The sinner desires 
happiness merely as a matter of self-gratification. But when 
lie becomes a subject of grace, he derives happiness on ac- 
count of its intrinsic worth. This first benevolent desire will 
natnraUy respect his own person, for the following reason : 
his first and clearest ideas of happiness are derived from his 
own experience; and it is ihi9 which enables him to appreci- 
ate the happiness of all other beings. His first exercise of 
benevolence, therefore, is an exercise of disinterested good 
will towards his own person. As soon as he regards his ovVn 
happiness on account of its intrinsic worth, he will naturally 
desire the happiness of all his fellow-beings .on the same ac- 
count. As soon as he feels disinterested and universal benev- 
olence in his own breast, he sees the beauty of it ; and imme- 
diately loves and adores the universal and infinite benevolence 

of God. Perhaps it is not possible in the nature of things, for 
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a person to love the disinterested benevolence of God, before 
he has felt the same kind of benevolence in his own heart. 

3. Dr. Taylor takes it for granted, that it is fknpossible to 
love God except from interested and mercenary motives : or 
for the sake of personal benefit. This is not true. Every 
true child of God loves him supremely for what he is in him* 
self. To choose God merely " as the means of the highest 
happiness/' is downright selfishness. The change of heart, 
which Dr. Taylor has described, is only a change from one 
degree of selfishness to another. I know this is not Dr. Tay» 
lor's idea of selfishneas. According to him, selfishness and 
benevolence both terminate on the same ultimate end, ^and 
that end is self-gratification. According to Dr. Taylor's re- 
presentation, selfishness does not derive its name from self, 
but from " the worlds But if selfishness has no more refer- 
ence to self than true benevolence has, then it is a misnomer. 

4. Dr. Taylor takes it for granted, that all love to the 
%vorld must entirely cease, before a person can love God for 
the sake of personal happiness. This is not true. I admit, 
that a person cannot love God supremely, without ceasing to 
love the world supremely. But if personal happiness is his 
ultimate end, it is by no means necessary, that he should 
cease to love the world ataU for the sake of private happiness^ 
** before he can love God more than the world,'* for the sake 
of the same end. This theory is contradicted by facts. Uni- 
versalists love the world for the sake of personal and temporal 
happiness. Still they think that God will be the " means" of 
their eternal happiness ; and they profess to love him more 
than the world, on this very account. Nor is there any good 
reason to doubt the sincerity of their professions. It is as 
natural, that sinners should feel so, as it is that their " will 
should be always as the greatest apparent personal good." It 
is by no means necessary, therefore, that the sinner's love to 
the world should be entirely " chilled " and " suspended," be- 
fore he can experience such a change as Dr. Taylor has de- 
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scribed. Let a mvi prea^ tbe 4ocjtrme of **lhiversal SaU 
vatioHy'" and sinners will, ex^tieoce the aasae kind of eonver* 
sion which Dr. Taylor has described, without going through 
the tedious process which be recoo^mends. In thia way, what 
the Dr. thinks is possible will actually take place : sinners will 

he " GONYEBTED WITOOVT GRACE." 

Dr. Taylor, therefore, has not ' proved, that the suspension 
of the selfish principle is absolutely necessary to r^eneratioo, 
even in the sense, in .lyhich he uses the term- 
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"means op REGENERATION.'* 



Dr. Taylor insists, that '' consideration " and " compari^ 
eon '' are absolutely necessary to & change of heart. It has 
been shown, however, that these menta) operations are no 
more necessary to true benevolence, than they are to selfish- 
ness. But if additional " acts of conmdeiation and compari- 
son " ioere necessary to a change of heart, it by no means fol- 
lows, that the selfish principle must be suspended, before the 
sinner can pontemplate God and compare him with the world, 
** as the means of the greatest goodP Sinners may and they 
often do choose to inquire into this subject, and compare the 
Divine. Being with all other sources of happiness, from mere 
. selfish motives. Dr. Taylor denies this, however ; and the 
the reason why he denies it, is owing to bis peculiar idea of 
selfishness. He supposes that selfishness consists merely \vs 
supreme love to the world ; and l^ence infers, that while the 
selfish principle continues, these acts of consideration aQc( 
comparison are « ^f^tq^JI^ «*9ltt4t4 bsm th^ Wk^%' 
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But, here, Dr. Taylor's condasion is not contained in his 
premises. For admitting, that the sinner, ander the ioflaence 
of the selfish principle, is never willing io reflect . upon this 
subject; still God can easilj arrest his thoughts, and convincie 
him, " that the highest happiness is to be found in Yals Crea- 
tor,'' whether the sinner is wiUing to be convinced of it, or 
not. Indeed, what Dr. Taylor calls the selfish principle, thav 
is, the love of the world cannot, — while the sinner remains 
unregenerate, — be suspended in any other way, than by a 
previous conviction, " that the highest happiness is to be found 
in God." Dr. Taylor himself seems to be sensible of this; 
for he has recommended the sinner, (p. 32) to perform these 
very, acts of " consideration " and " comparison " for the ex- 
press purpose of '^ chiUing " and " suspending " the sel&sh 
principle ; so as to enable the Holy Spirit to convert him^ 

Dr^ Taylor says, (p. 35,) 

<' Again ; to ilie mind in the state now snpposed, tlie oKJed of ilt prefiftace vt 
ZA the e^rcatest apparent good, and cannot but be so legaided/' 

If this means, that the object of choice to every impenitent 
Muner,. b alivays as the greatest apparent intrinsic good, it is 
irot true. I presume, however, that this is is not what Dr^ 
Taylor means. He doubtless means; that the object of pre- 
ference is always as the greatest apparent self'gratijication. 
This position is strictly true, with respect to sinners ; but it 
is not true with respect to saints ; and, therefore. Dr. Taylor 
has no right to apply it to the act of regeneration. Every kofy 
choice, -^ instead of being as the greatest apparent selfish good, 
— is as the greatest apparent intrinsic and general good. That 
IS, true benevolence regards every thing according to its ap- 
parent nature and apparent worths Every sinful choice, there- 
fore, is " as to the greatest apparent good," in one sense; and 
every koli/ choice is " as the greatest apparent good," in a 
very different sense. One is as the greatest apparent selfish 
good, and the other \s as the greatest apparent &cnero2!enf good. 
The docttine, ** that the mil is always as the gvf^est flpp«J^ 
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eni good,'^^ therefore, is equivocal, and mast be aaderstood in 
one sense when applied to sinners, and in another sense when 
applied to holy beings. 

Though President Edwards did not formally make thisdis* 
tinction ; yet he did not mean, by the doctrine, what Dr. Tay- 
lor means. He never meant to intimate that personal happi- 
ness is the ultimate end of e?ery moral agent. On the con- 
trary, he represents true benevolence as disinterested; as ev- 
ery one must see, who will peruse his treatise on *' Moral 
VniTUB." 

It has been said, that this doctrine means only, that the 
mind always chooses what strikes it with the greatest force y 
or what is most agreeable 4o it. This phraseology, howev- 
er, throws no light on the subject. It is susceptible of differ- 
ent meaifings. It may mean, that nothing can be chosen but 
for the sake of personal happiness* On the other hand, it 
may be understood, according to the distinction which I have 
pointed oat. But if it is to be understood in neither of these 
senses, then it is mere tautology. It is the same as to say,^ 
that the mind always chooses what it does choose. 

The doctrine under consideration has somelimes been ex- 
pressed in this form : That the will ahoays terminates on the 
strongest motioe. But the only sense, in which this is true,, 
is, that every sklfisu choice terminates on the strongest self- 
ish tno^tve; and every benevolent choice terminates on the 
strongest bbneyolent motive, 

Afler affirming, that the object of preference is esteemed 
" as the greatest apparent good," Dr. Taylor undertakes to 
prove, that this " estimate *' must necessarily continue till the 
"pre/ercnce" ceases. He says, 

" TIhs estimate of the object led to the existing preference, and must remain^ 
wbile the preference remains as an active principle. To suppose the contrary 
is to suppose either, that a man may prefer to choose an object as the means of 
his highest happiness, without esteeming it as such, which implies a choice with- 
out a reason, and is contradicted by human consciousness ; or that he may es- 
teem the ol^eot aoi choMn as the means of -Us-bieiwsl bapptaeM, agaiiiit which 
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the snme objections lie; or ihiU 1m msy Mteem eaeb of tiro ohjedt as die mMos 

of hio^lic&t happiucss, which is absurd^ II being then impossible that the miiuly 
in ihe slaief supposed, should esteem any other object as the means of its high- 
est happiness except thai on which \ii supreme afTectioos are fixed, it becomes 
impossible, without the ceasatioa of this state of the afections, and wkiwul seme 
iutcrvenijig mental acts, that the heart should ever be changed/' 

Dr. Taylor's logic is substantially as follows: 

The sinner esteems the world as the means bf his highest 
happiness. It is this " estimate " which led him to prefer 
the world to every other obfect; and, therefore, this *' pre- 
ference " must be suspended before that *' estimate " can cease. 
That is, the effect must cease Infore the cause can possibly 
be removed. 

If such logic as this prores any thing, in Dr. Taylor's fa- 
vor, it proves that regeneration is impossible, in the very na- 
ture of things. For, according to him, the selfish fvinciple 
depends upon esteeming the world as the means of the highest 
personal happiness, and this very estimate depends upon the 
selfish principle. The cause produces the effect, and the ef 
feet perpetuates the cause. The stream must fk>w, because 
the fountain will send it forth } and the fountain must continue' 
<o send it forth, because the stream preserves the fountain. 
Since they mutually perpetuate one another, they must both 
exist to all eternity. Dr. Taylor's logic, therefore, complete- 
ly subverts the doctrine of regeneration, even in the sense in 
which he uses the term. 

But what is the argument which the Dr. uses to prove that 
the sinner must cease to love the world as the means of his 
highest happiness before he can cease to- esteem it as such ? 

His argument is as follows : 

'' To suppose the contrary, is to suppose either, that a man nay prefer to 
choose an object as the means of his highest happiness, without esteeming it aa 
such, which implies a choice without a reason, and is eontradicled by humaa 
consciousness 3 or that lie may esteem the object not ebosen as the means of bis 
highest happiness, against which the same objections lie; of that he may esteem 
i$ach of two objects as the means of bis highest happiness, which is absurd.'' 

But this argument will just as well prove, that a man must 
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cease to esteem the world ds the nieans of his highest happi- 
ness, before he can cease to choose it as such ; as it will prove, 
that he mast cease to choose it as* the nieans of the highest 
happiness, before he can cease to esteem it as such. 

I freely admit that a man cannot choose the world or any 
other object, as the means of his highest happiness, without 
esteeming it as sach. But it does not hence follow, that the 
** estimate " depends on the choice ; but only, that the choice 
depends on the *' estimate." Here, however, I wish to be un- 
derstood. The choice does not depend upon the ^* estimate " 
in the same sense, in which an effect depends upon its effi- 
cient or producing canse. The ** estimate *' does not produce 
the choice ; it is only Kprc'requisUe, or sine qua non, to such 
a choice. 

I said such a choice, for the sake of distinction. For, al- 
though a man cannot choose ac^ object as the means of per- 
sonal happiness without previously esteeming it as such, yet 
it by no means fdlows, that personal happiness must neces- 
sarily be the ultimate end of every possible choice. 

Dr. Taylor takes it for granted, that a person cannot pos- 
sibly choose an object except for the sake of his own happi- 
ness. This is not true. It has been proved, that there is 
such a thing as disinterested benevolence. 

Again, Dr« Taylor takes it for granted, that a person can- 
not esteem an object as the means of his highest happiness, 
without choosing it as such. This is not true. Such an " es- 
timate '' is indeed a pre-requisite to such a choice, but it does 
not necessarily kad to such a choice. It is possible for a 
moral agent to know that an object will be the means of his 
highest happiness, without making his own happiness his ul- 
timate and supreme end. 

Does Dr. Taylor think, that a choice which does not ter- 
minate on personal happiness as its ultimate end, is '^ a choice 
without a reason'' f Is it so? If a man desires the happi- 
Deasofhis fellow«beinga on account of its intrinsic worth, 
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does he desire it " without a reason^^* or without a goad rea- 
son? If he loves God supremely for what he is in himself, 
does he, therefore, love God without a, reason 7 Is it indeed, 
unreasonable, to lore what . is lovelj for tjts own sake, or be- 
cause it i$ lovely ? 

' Does Dr, Taylor mean to say, that such a choice as this " is 
contradicted by human consciousness" 7 If he should say, it 
is contradicted by his awn consciousness, I should not dare to 
dispute him, although I should hope he might be under a 
mistake. Jt is indeed contradicted by the consciousness of 
sinners, but not by the consciousness of saints, nor by the 
consciousness of a single subject of grace in regeneration. 

The selfish person does indeed love the world solely on ae* 
count of its subserviency to his own happiness. But it by no 
means follows, that he must esteem and prefer some eth^r ob- 
jects as the means of his highest happiness in order to exer- 
cise true benevolence. 

Every hope of eternal life, which precedes true love taGod, 
is built upon a false foundation. True love to God must ne- 
cessarily precede a true hope of heaven. The first exercise 
of true love to God, therefore, must necessarily terminate on 
the intrinsic excellence of his character, and not on expected 
personal benefit. Thousands havo professed to love God, and 
h^rve, doubtless been conscious of loving. him supremely, evea 
while they really expected to go to hell. 

Dr. Taylor's reasoning in tl^e paragraph under considera- 
tion, therefore, js built uppn false principles, which I will now 
recapitulate. 

1. Dr. Taylor assumes, that the "selfish principle" con- 
sists in supreme love to the world. 3.ut it has been proved 
that supreme love to the world, is only a branchy und not the 
root of the evil. Selfishness essentially consists in selflove^ 
or ip Ipving 5c/f because it h $elf. The mere suspension of 
worldly Ipve, therefore, is not the-" suspension of the selfish 
prinpipje." 
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3. Dr. Taylor assumes, that all stlfi^h love to the world is 
supreme love to the world. This is not true. Sinners may 
lovie the world merely for the sake of self, and still love. Qod 
More than the world, merely for the sake of self. This is 
doubtless the case with the great body of Universalists, and 
self^eceived hypocrites. But if a person loves the world at 
allf merely for the sake of seif, that love is sel6sh ; and if be 
loves another object still more than the world, merely for the 
sake of self this love also is perfectly selfish. The mere sus- 
pension of supreme love to. the world, therefore, is not neces- 
sarily the suspension of all selfish love to the world. 

3. Dr. Taylor assumes, that in order to a change from self- 
ishness to benevolence, another object most be esteemed and 
chosen as the means of the highest personal happiness. This 
is not true. Such a change as this, is only a change fron 
-one modification of selfishnees to another. '' Using the 
means^* of such a change as this, therefore, is not '' using the 
means of regeneration." 

4. Dr. Taylor represents the sinner's selfish love to the 
world, as arising from wrong views of the world, of from his 
esteeming it as the means of his highest happiness. The Dr. 
«ays, '* This estimate of the object led to the existing prefer- 
ence." This representation is not quite correct. It is true, 
the sinner could not love the world as the means of his high- 
est happiness, without esteeming it as such. Still the '^pre/er- 
ence " does not arise from the '* estimate" but from self-love. 

5. Dr. Taylor represents this false " estimate " of the world 
as depending upon false love to it. He first represents the 
^* preference^ " as arising from the " estimate," and then re- 
presents the estimate as depending upon the '' preference." 
Here, again, the Dr. is under a mistake. 

The " estimate " and " preference " of the world as the 
means of the highest happiness, both arise from self-love. It 
is self-love in sinners which exhibits the world under false col- 
prs to their minds, and which is the essence of all their inor- 
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. diaate. sdkdiona. But tboagh the bUadiOfl^i' of uoners arises 
from their beartfl, yet Qod can enligl»teii their understaDdings, 
in spite of their hearts. It is by do isieaa» necessary, that he 
should first suspend their selfish affections, in order to pour 
the light of truth into their minds. 

But Dr. Taylor seems to be very confident, that the sinner 
cannot cease to esteem the world as the means of his highest 
happiness, till he ceases to prefer it as such. This, however, 
is reversing the order of nature. In the order of nature, the 
** estimate " precedes the ** preference ;" and in the order of 
nature, the ''estimate may cease, before the *' preference ^^ 
ceases. 

I said in the order of nature , .h^&use I am willing to ad* 
mit, that ailer the " estimate " ceases, the " preference " will 
immediately cease as a. natural consequence. But this fa^t 
does not justify the representation, that the, estimate depends 
«pon the preference. I know, Dr. Taylor does not say, in so 
many words, that the ''estimate" depends upon the " prefer- 
ence," but yet his reasoning proceeds upon this hypothesis. 

The' Dr. has not proved, therefore, that the suspension of 
the selfish.pria^.iple jsthenecessary " means of regeneration." 

indeed,, if the " selfish principle " must be suspended, b^ 

fore a sinfql being can become holy ; then the benevolent 

'** principle" must be suspended, before a holy being can be- 

-come sinful. Let us then turn the tables, and S4>ply Dr. Tay* 

liHr's reasoning tp Adam and the angels that kept not their 

first estate. 

According to Dr. Taylor's principles, Adam's love to God 
was first suspended. He then took into considera:tion the 
qQestion whether he could derive the highest happiness from 
, God or from the world, and came to the conclusion, that he 
could derive the highest happiness from the world. Under 
the influence of this mistake, he then made choice of the 
.world, fis the means of .his highest happiness ; and this mis« 
guiddd. choipe ivas . his fir^t sin [ an<il« it was his first sin. too, 
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solely because it was a misguided act. Shonld Dr. Taylor 
carry Adam's blameworthiness any farther back than this mts^ 
guided choice, he would, on his own princi^es, make Adam 
sin before he did sin. 

Should Dr. Taylor say, that Adam knew better than to 
make such a choice as this, it would be the same as to say, 
that Adam chose the world as the means of his highest happi- 
ness '' without esteeming it as such," which the Dr. himself 
will acknowledge, must have been impossible. 

In the light of Dr. Taylor *s theory, therefore, we learn the 
evil of sin. If his principles are correct, it is founded entire- 
ly in ignorance and mistake. Will the Dr. convince the 
Churches, that his theory makes *' sin exceeding sinfuV^ 7 

But wherein consisted the first sin of Satan? According 
to Dr. Taylor's principles, Satan, while he continued holy, 
chose God as the means of his highest happiness. His love 
(0 God as the means of his highest happiness, however, be- 
came suspended, or ceased to be "as the greatest apparent 
good." As soon as his will had ceased to be " as the great- 
est apparent good ;*' then God ceased to appear to him in this 
light. He then took into consideration the question^ whether 
the highest happiness could be derived from God or from the 
world. After comparing God with the world, he came to the 
conclusion that he could derive more happiness from the 
World than from God. Nor did he stop here. He doubtless 
made a " desperate effort " to choose the world as his supreme ' 
good. Such a " desperate effort " would perhaps be more 
necessary to Satan, than to Adam ; as the former, at the time 
he fell, probably knew but little about " the world.'' After 
Satan had convinced himself, that he could derive more hap- 
piness from the world than from God ; and had tried success- 
fully to deepen this conviction ; and had made several despe- 
rate efforts to sin, he at length accomplished his purpose. 

This theory respecting the fall of Adam, and that of the 
nonrelect angels, is quite as rational, as Dr. Taylor's theory 
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of regeneration. The'two theories mre inaepaxahly connect- 
ed 'r and if Dr. Taylor will fairly refiite the one, he willthere- 
by refote the other. 



NUMBER XI. 

[Continued.] 

''means of regeneration." 

Dr. Taylor employs several direct arguments, to prove, that 
eertain mental acts, dictated by self-love, constitute the sin- 
ners using the means of regeneration. He says, p. 2X0, 

" Our first argument on this part of the subject will be derived from those prin- 
ciples, whicb control (he use aud interpretation of language on a topic of this na- 
ture. And here we shall endeavor to present the subject in such a light, as to 
remove one of the principal difficulties with which it has comroonlj' been encum- 
bered, as well as to support the proposition which we have stated above. 

''That the word regeneration may bo used sometimes in a comprehensive, 
and sometimes in a restricted sense, is obvieus in the first place from the nature 
of language. Many words in common use are complex terms, which include a 
number of particulars, in connection with some one leading idea.'' 

Afler adducing several examples to illustrate this distinc- 
tion, Dr. Taylor proceeds to apply " these principles to the 
case" under consideration. He says, 

" It can hardly be necessary to prove, that In the language of the Scriplurea 
and of common life, the command " make you a new heari," — " repent of this 
thy wickedness,"—" thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,"— im- 
plies and includes those previous acts of (he understanding, which from th^ na- 
ture of the human mind, are necessary to an act of choice. 'J'hus too, in (he or- 
dinary concerns of life, when parental or civil authority requires any voluntary 
action, it uniformlj' adopts the same mode of command ; comprising under a sin- 
gle complex term the subject matter of the requirement. In directing a child, 
for example, to walk, or n«, or to wrUct these single terms arc regarded by ev- 
ery one as sufficiently intelligible, without specifying all those previous mental 
acts, which, in the nature of things, are indispionsable to the one enjoined. Those 
being always understood and known as inseparable from the duty enjoined, are 
properly considered as implied and included in the single comprehensive term, 
wittcb is employed to describe that duty.'' « 
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This argament is more specipuB than solid. It implies, that 
■tevcry command which enjoins a duty, virtually reqiiires afl 
those mental acts which are pre-^reqoisite to theipcrforrtiance 
of that duty. This is not true ; and if it were true, it would 
not answer th^ Dr.'s ptuvpose. 

The assumption ^s liot true. No reasonable command evet 
requires any thing more than acts of choice. Whten God re- 
quires us to cinisider our ways, he only requires those acts of 
attention or choice, on which that consideration depends. 
Wb^ he requires us to remember eut Oeator, he only re- 
'^uires such voluntary afTectidns or acts of choice, as will 
cherish and perpetuate that remembrance. 

When he required Abraham to offer up his son Isaac, 
he required preliminary acts ; but those preliminary acts were 
all virtually comprehended in acts of choice. Abraham's jour- 
ney to Mount Monah depended upon his choice. ' His taking 
the wood depended upon his choice. His building an altar 
depended upon bis choice. His laying the wood in order up- 
on the altar, tepended upon bis choice. His binding his son 
Isaac upon the altar, depended upon his choice ; and his tak- 
ing the knife and stretching forth his hand ^o slay his 'Son,de- 
'pended upon his choice. The command which required these 
preliminary 'Steps, therefore, required nothing but what was 
virtually comprehended in acts of choice ; and -the like may 
•be said of every other command in the Bible. 

But, though in requiring certain duties, God requires pre; 
llminary acts of choice, yet he never requires such mental 
acts as do not depend upon choice, and are antecedent and 
pre-requisite to all choice. To require the antecedents and 
pre-requisites of otraice is :ab6ur4. It is the same as to re« 
quire passive as4 ravoluntary operations. 

Every command, wbether h^man or Divine, addresses no* 
thing but the will or heart, atid binds nothing but the will or 
heart. But the understanding and conscience are the only 

Mfehues #o the heart. There is a certain degree of knowt*- 

14 
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edge, therelbre, which is abaoiirteiy secefmary to moral ag^a* 
ey ; and to suppose that God ceqaires this pre^reguisite to raor- 
al action, is the samo as to suppose, that he imposes oUiga* 
tions upon his creatures, hefoce he makes them moral agents. 
There are, then, certain mental acts pre-requisite to choice^ 
-U'hich God does not require, and which it is absurd to sup- 
pose, that he should require. 

Whenever God requires preliminary acts to the performance 
of a particular doty, he only requires acts of choice. Of what 
natiire, then^ are all those acts of choice which'God requires? 
Does he require selfish choices t Certainly not.- Does he re- 
quire such choices as are neither selfish nor benevolent ? or 
such as hive no moral . quality ? Moral agents have no such 
choices; and if they had choices of this description, to sup- 
pose, that God requires them, is the same as to suppose, , that 
he converts such acts into obedience, as can neither become 
obedience nor disobedience. But if God never requires self 
ink choices, nor such choices as are neither rig^t nor wrong ; 
then he always requires benevolent choices, and nothing but . 
l)ene volent choices. Benevolent afrections,.intentions, desires, 
and volitions, comprehend all that God requires, in all the in- 
ternal and external duties which he enjoins. 

Although some duties require. SiCi3 of choice as preliminary 
to the thing specified, yet this is not the case with every duty. 
Disinterested benevolence is the yety first duty of every moral 
xiirent. There is a certain kind of knowledge which is pre- 
requisite to the performance of this duty, and which lies at 
the v6ry foundation of the duty itself. Pre-requisites to the 
jirst duty, are not included in the/«^ duty, and are no part 
of it. To say they are, is the same as to say, that there is a 
duty before i\\e first duty. Dr. Taylor cannot avoid this Con- 
tradiction by making a distinction between the order of time 
iind the order of nature. For it is a palpable contradiction to 
fsay, that there can be a duty, even in the order of nature, be- 
fore the first duty. JBut Dr. Taylor involves himself in this 
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very cotifnidictioii, by ihfti^Ag thtit God makes it the duty of 
sinners to use the, means of perfdrmihg their first duty. 

Dr. Taylor cannot avoid this contradiction and still hold, 
that God has made it the duty of sinners to use the means of 
regeneration, without maintaining, that regeneration, in it» 
** phitoiophicaV'* sense, is not the first duty of sinners. But 
to say this, is the same as to say, that holinessis not their first 
duty ; and to boy, that holiness is not their first duty, is the 
same as to say, that they have no duty to do. For their obliga^ 
tion to be holy comprist^s or includes all the duties which they 
owe. But I presume Dr. Taylor will not pretend, that true 
benevolence or holiness is not the very first duty of sinners ; 
nor that it is their duty to do something antecedent to their 
first duty : and if not, then the Dr. will of course throw away 
the argument which I am now considering, as good for no- 
thing. 

I should suppose, that the Dr. would be the more ready to 
• do this, because, if the principal thing assumed in the argu- 
Stent were truey it would not exactly answer his purpose. He 
c^Hltends, that using the tneans of regeneration conshis in sucU 
acts as are not of a moral nature ; and this implies, that it* 
consists in such acts as .God neither requires nor forbids. I 
presume Dr. Taylor himself must see the absurdity of suppos- 
ing, that the sinner can do any part of his duty by puttings 
fbrth such acts as neither fulfil his duty nor violate it, an(i( 
have no moral quality whatever. 

Dr. Taylor lays a great deal of stress on the distinction 
which he has made between the " popular " and ** philoso- 
phical " import of the term regeneration. He thinks that due 
attention to this distinction will terminate all controversy upoa 
the subject He says, (p. 213,) 

"A using of the means of regeneration there certainly must be, if by regener- 
atisg ii mcfliit the fiaai art of ft viog the faesrt tc^God. But if tb» term re|(mera- 
tion is taken in its popular import j then those preceding acts uader the influence 
of the selfish principle, on which convicted sinners are so much accustomed to 
irelv, are not a- using of the n^eans qf rt^gi^ratioo) not have ibty any t^nd^Qc^ 
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towards., sucb a result. Take the word regenerttioo in its Htoifed aod Speci^«^ 
import in the one case, and in it^ ordinary and comprehensive one in the other, 
and the controversy is ended.''' 

r8U9pect,, however, that Dr. Tayl6r's "distinction" will 
npt terminate the coi^troversy in his favoTr . Whenever regen-^ 
eratjon is required as a ddty, it is always used in what Dr. 
Taylor calfe its." pliilbsophical " imp^ort, as denoting the Jirst 
benevolent or holy, elcercise. ImmediatQ benevolence, in a 
- •< philosophical''* as well as Scriptural sense, is the very frst 
duty of thV sinncj. But it is by no me^w$ clear, that the sin- 
Tier can use, or aught to .use the meoffs of performing his Jirst 
duty, before he performs his firs* dtity, even in the order of. 
nature. Such a representation i| not *'philosophically^^ accu- 
rate. It is a "philosophical." bt&nder, which neither Scrips* 
tjire, nor sound philosop.hy will' justify. 

Dr. Taylor thinks, that if l:here are no means ©rregeiiera^ 
tion to be used by the sinner, then .the sinner's obj^tion, that 
he has nothing to do is well foxmd^d. He »afs,.pp.214,215, 

" This objection — is not, as it is oAen supposed fo t>e, that the-doctrine of de- 
pendence exempts the sinner from the obligatioti " la mtfke hVm a new bieart and 
a new spirit," bat that it renders all ejoti to do thiSy <»B Ike pan of the sinner, 
Bug;atory,and useless. It is not that there is no obligation (o perfonn tlbs dM^y 
bui that there is no propriety or reason in atiemptiug to perform it. — This obK' 
i^ation would exist whether there were means of regeneration to be used or not 3 
it would exist thoug^h God had revealed his puroose to withhold his reuewing 
grace from every human being.-— And it is also worthy of notice, that such 
might bejmagined to be the mode of the sinner's dependence, that it would in 
fact be inconsistent with the propriety of effort on his part, and thus tender bis 
objection valid. — iHow absurd And foolish would the world regard the man who 
should soberly make the attempt* to cuoss the ocei|u or to visit another planet by 
fiying, qn.the assumption that Qod tm^i iqtficpose to enable him to accomplish 
the excursion ? But why so absurd and foplish ? I^imply, because there are no 
efibrts-or acts related to or connected withsuch an event as l)ie. means of it. So, . 
if it b^ a Icnown truth, tliat.noact'Orefibrt, on the part of the sinaeiusustains the 
relation of a means to the requisite interposition 0/ Hin^ on whom, be depends, 
then to act or.i^iteippl to a<;t would also be folly in the extreme.^' 

Here we are told^ that if there are no means of regenera- 
tion to be used by the sinner, he is still under " obligation to 
f^rforqi^ the duty," but yet " there is no provrieiv or reason ia 
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attempting^ to perform it."; What does all this mean? -Does 
it meas, that if there are no means of regeneration to be used 
by the singer, then there is no^ propriety orr«fiW(W in attempt- 
ing to use themt If this is all Dr. Taylor means, I shall not 
pretend to dispute him. It is impossible in the nature of 
things, for the sinner to use the means of true benevolence, 
either with a selfish heart, or vntheut any heart at aUr&nd 
surely ** there is na propriety or reason in Attempting " to 
work contradictions and absurdities. If there is no vray to 
the way, it is useless for the sinner to attempt to get into the 
way to the way» This is a truism which will doubtless be 
admitted on all sides. 

If the sinner can make no successful attempt to exercise 
true benevolence, previous to this holy exercise ; then no one 
will pretend that there is any " reason " or " propriety " in the 
sinner's making such a previous attempt Nor is the sinner 
ever required to make, such a previous attempt, trial or effort. 
''Attempts,^^ "trials," or "efforts" to love God, — if they 
mean any thing distinct from love itself, -—must. denote pre- 
ceding acts. But God requires of the sinner nothing antece- 
dent to holy love. Dr. Taylor himself admits, that the sinner 
is not required to make any selfisk attempt to exercise true be- 
nevdence ; and I think it is equally clear, that the sinner is 
not required to make any vnbenevolent attempt. Benevolence 
itself is the sinner's immediate duty, and there is no " propri- 
ety or reason " in his resorting to any other attempt, trial or 
effort. 

God no where requires the sinner to make an " effort ** to 
exercise /ow, nor .an " effort '' to exercise repentance^ nor an 
'"efort " to exercise saving iaitli. Instead of requiring ah ef- 
fort to love, he requires love itself. Instead of requiring ,an 
effort to repent, he requires repentance itself Instead of re- 
quiring an effort to believe, he requires faith itself. Holy ex- 
ercises thlemselvcs are the ow/y efforts which God ever require* 

13* 



To assert the- coiHrfU7ii8r4he same as to say, thai, holy hmt i^. 
fiOT the fulfilling of the lam. 

fiot Dr. Taylor thinks, that, if ** no act, or efibri; oa the partk 
af'thesioner/ sustains the relation of a means'' to the firstj 
holy^exer^iste, '' then ;to act lOr attempt to act, would also be* 
folly iniherextEeiQis." 

An **^ attempt?^ is^aa '< act?^ To ** attempt to act," there- 
fore, is the same as to putifonJi 4Mis act ^foc the sake oi another- 
act. Now if the sinner cannot originate a heneisolentiZcX^ hj- 
one which is not benevolent, itJs doubtless '^ fdly in the ex«« 
treme," for the sinner to make the <' attempt." So far Dr. 
Taylor is correct. 

But the Drj goes still further^ He. says it t wouli^befoSly 
&r the. sinner ''to act". That is,if no act of the -sinnef is- 
the mqans of a n^A^ act ; ''then to act ^— would be folly itK 
the extf erne." In other words, "it is folly in the extreme '* 
to act.rigbt, unless sorae^^Aer act, which is neither right nor 
wrong, js the mean* of it. 

Is itsa? . Because an act which* is not benevolent, is not i 
the means of one which is benevolent; does it, therefore, fol-- 
low, that benenolenee itself is folly in the-extreme 1 Dr: Tay- 
lor acknowledges, that^ it would be th» sinner's duty to act. 
right, even on tb&gr«ittd which he opposes^ He says, ** This 
obligation would exist whether there were means of regenerar 
tion to be used or noP^^ StiJlj the Dr. maintains, that t obliga- 
tion may be supposed to exists where there b no.** reason " 
or " propriety " in actings and he thinks this would be really 
the case, if ** no act on the part .oft the sinner^ sustained the 
relation of a means" to the sinner* s-^st dut)t,. Thati^tosay^: 
There would be no ^* propriety or reason" indhe sinner's fuU 
filling his obligations ; — " no propriety' or reason " in his 
doing his duty, or what he ought to do ; — n# " propriety or 
reason" in obeying the dictates of his own conscience; — no> 
*']frMpri£i^, or reason" in obeying the express commands of- 



God; it would ** be faUya in^ihe extreme "for him to eompfy 
with the terms of Divine acceptance ; it would be " absurd 
and foolish "far the simwr-to^ dM that which he must, da, or 
perish forener. 

Bat w^y would 'whe doamproper^.oiTreajtoiiabld, and fodisb 
for the sinner, in this case, to act right? Dr. Taylor will re* 
ply, " Simply because there are no efforts or acts related to or 
connected with such an event, as the means of it,** Bat if it 
Would be unreasonable, absurd and foolish for sinners to do 
their first duty on this account; then it must be equally un- 
reasonable, absurd and foolish for saints and angels to do their 
duty, on the- same account. It must, therefore, be ** folly in 
the extreme," foe the* saints and angels, in. heaven, to put^ 
forth a single- holy afi%ction> without^ » previous act^ or effort- 
as the meanftof it.. 

Indeed,, according to Dr. Taylbr^B priheiple^^. every persoit> 
most *' use the means '^ of every abt which he puts forth. He 
must even use the moans of every ** attempt," or " effort," 
which he niake^, otherwise there could be *'no propriety or 
reason^' in them. Unless hecan put forth an act antecedent 
to everp act, as the means of it, there cannot, according to 
Dr. Taylor, be any " reason or propriety " inhis actmg at all. 
Every person, ^^ on this ground, — mast act^ therefore, before 
he begins to act^ or eke all action is '' folly in the o&treroe."~ 

Dt, Taylor has undertakeq* to show, (p. 35,) that it is im- 
possible in the nature of things for the sinner to become re- 
generate, without first ''using'- the means." This is the same^ 
as to say, that it is naturally impossible for sinners to act rights 
without previous efforts to> act rights But why should it be ^ 
more impossible for sinners to- act rights without previously* 
using the means,, than for- saints^ and angel»? Sinners are aa. 
really moral agents, as saints and angels are. They have es- 
sentially the same powers and faeulties^^and arA as>natarallf 
alkie to do ♦^'*''* <i"fv 
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Besidev. If it were nafbraHj impossible (or sinners to 
bkretk off theii^ sins by righteousnej^s without previous^ using 
the m^ns ; then it couki liot, in this i^ase, be their duty to do 
this. For natural ability lies at the very foupdation of moral 
obligaticm. But yet Dr. Taylor says^ " This obligation would 
exist, whether there Were means of regeneration to be used 
or not." That is, — since it would be impossible in the na- 
ture of things for the sinner to become regenerate without 
previously using the means, — the sinner might he under "ob- 
ligation " to be holy, even if it were iinpossible, in the nature 
of ihin^, that he i^hould become holy. In other words, the 
sinner would be under obligation to " make him a hew heart 
and a new spirit,'' even if he were as naturally unable to do 
this, as ** to cross the ocean or to- visit another planet by fly- 
ing." Still Dr. Taylor professes to believe, (see his " Concio 
ad Clerum," p. 33,) that natural power or ability lies at the 
very foundation of moral obligation and ^noral agency. Truth 
is consistent with itself, but ** error is fated to run crooked." 

Dr. Taylor thinks, that the reason why it would be foolish 
for a man to think of flying across the ocean or to another 
planet, is, that there are no preceding acts or effects connect- 
ed with this undertaking as the means of it. Bit is this the 
reason ? I suspect, the reason why such a project is '^ fool- 
ish," is, that men are neither under moral ohUgationto fijy 
nor naturally able* If men were commanded to fly, and were 
as naturally able to do this, as sinners arer to act right, I pre* 
Slime neither Dr. Taylor nor any other person could point 
out any impropriety, unreasonableness or folly in that exploit. 

Indeed if men were naturally able to fly, and were under 
immediate obligation to fly, then there would be no "proprie- 
ty or reason " in their putting forth any preparatory " acts," 
or " eflbrts.'' It would be reasonable, proper and wise for 
them to fly immediaieiy. 

Just so with respect to sinners. If they are naturally aU» 
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to exercise true benevoIenjce>,aBdthisis their immediate duty; 
then there is no " gropjJAly or reason" in their making any 
antecedent oc pcepasatory efforts. 

89- far, a» Qamta]- ability is concerned, why is it not just as 
easy for the sinner to act right, as to make an *^ effort ^' to.act 
light? Why is it not just as easy for the sinner to act right, 
as to^aot at all 7^ Will Dr. Taylor have the goodness to an- 
swer these questions ? I presume Dr. Taylor will admit, that 
nothing but the sinner's disinclination ren^ex^ii more difficujf;^ 
for him to act rights than to make an " effort " to act right'^ 
or even to act all. But, if the Dr. should admit this, as he 
probably will, then I would ask again,' Does the. signer's un- 
willingness to do his duty destroy the ** propriety or reason " 
of his doing it immediately^ without stopping to make a previ* 
ous " effort " 1 How will Dr. Taylor aij^wer this question 1 
Hoiy. WQpld he answer it before t}i^ b^r of heavei^ ? 






NUMBER XI. 

^Continued. J 

"'ME'ANB^ iSF REGENERATION." 

Dr. Taylor says, ''If ther phrase using the means of regener- 
ation is fitted to convey any Ineaning to the minds of men 
generally, then there must be sotoe analogous use of similar 
phraseology ;" and therefore he appeals " to the use of simi- 
lar phraseology in analogous cases." He says, (pp. 216, 217^) 

" Should it be said of a profligate soo, who had long disregarded and perverU 
ed a father's coansels*, that at length ht made such a use of them, as resulted io 
a Ifaorougfa refoimalion of character; or of ohe who by an undue reliance on his 
own sagacity, and skill in business, has rained his fortone, that be afterward 
tnadaso good a use of the advice or counsel of a iiiof« experienced friend, that 
he retrieved the calamity and attained to great worldly prosperity* the language 
would be exactly analagous to that now under consideration. The ouestion thnn ii^ 
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what tcU snd doiogp of Uie son fbr iqsUace, wsuM such laogaage be iiadeMloocT 
to describe ? — Common sense— > at once decides, that the acts, and the only 
acts of the son which have any eoniiection with his reformation as the means of 
it, were those acts of sober consideration and tboughtfhi$ess which were dictal-' 
ed by a regard to bis own well-being, — ■ acts of consideration prompted exclu- 
sively by the love of happiness, while yet the purpose of reformation was not 
adopted, — acts of consideration which led to some Just comparison of his pres- 
ent coarse to ruin with that proposed by parental kindness, and to such vivid 
and impressive views of the folly of the one, and the wisdom of the other, a$ re- 
suited in the decisive purpose of reformation/' 

The only '* thorough reformation of character ^^^ is a chancre 
of heart. If by "a tljorough reformation of character," Dr. 
Taylor means a change of heart, in the above illustration, then 
he has undertaken to illustrate regeneration, by re'generation 
itself, and takes for grranted the very thing to be proved. I 
deny, that " self-love," or any acts prompted by it, constitute 
" using the means of regeneration,'''* in those instances to which 
the Dr. refers. If Dr. Taylor should assert, that they do,, it 
devolves on him to prove the truth of that assertion. 

But I do not pretend, nor do I beli^v^^ that in the above 
ex^mples^ Dr. Taylor means 9^ change of hearty by *^ atAuroHgh 
reformation of character ^ He doubtIe9a means not an w* 
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temalj but only an txttrnd " reformation ** ; and if so, his 
analogy entirely fails; For there is as much diiference be- 
tween a new heart and mere external reformation, as there is 
between holiness and a whited sepulchre. If a profltfeate son 
reforms externally, without a change of heart, that external re- 
formation arises solely from selfish considerations. But selfish 
considerations have no tendency to produce a change of heart. i 

If it were admitted, therefore, that the profligate son may be 
justly said to use the means of external reformation, in the 
way whieh Dr. Taylw describes, still it wonW not follow, that 
the Sinner can be said *'to use the 'roeaiis of regeneration," i» 
the same way. 

But Dr. Taylor says, 

" Will it be doubled whether there is, between the instance of reformation now 
supposed and that of the sinner, an exact analogy in the mental process ? Not 
by any one who admits that regeneration iovolv09 « moral ciiai)g[e, or a moval 
act.oa the part of the tixuiei^J' 
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fiere I>r. Taylor is under & mistake. He says the " exact 
analogy " will sot be dovbted by " any one who admits, that 
vegeneration involves a moral change, or a moral act on the 
part.of the sinner.^ I for one, fully believe, that regenera- 
tion is a moral change and a moral act on the part of the sin* 
ner ; and yet I seriously doubt, whether the '' analogy " be* 
tween the two cases is so *' exact," as Dr. Taylor represents ; 
and I am confident, that in this respect, I am not alone. I 
. presume, that Dr. Taylor himself, upon mature reflection, will 
unite with me in the expression of the same sentiment. 

In the case of regeneration he says, the means cannot be 
used without a *'* suspension of the selfish principle." But in 
the case of mere external reformation, I presume he will not 
pretend, that the selfish principle is suspended. For he main* 
tains, (p. 694,) that the selfish principle is never fairly sus- 
pended till the very instant, that regeneration takes place. 
According to the Dr. himself, therefore, the analogy entirely 
fails in the most essential particular ; and that is, ** tke sus* 
pension of the selfish principle.** 

Again, according to Dr. Taylor, the sinner, — in order to 
use the means of regeneration, — must resolve to become re- 
generate, and make " desperate eflTorts " for this very " pur- 
pose.'' But yet the Dr. repi*esents the profligate son as using 
the means of external reformation, without intending to use 

them. The profligate son, Dr. Taylor says, used the means 
of reformation only, ** while yet the purpose of reformation 
was not adopted." Dr. Taylor himself being judge, therefore, 
there is noty between the two cases, *' an exact analogy in the 
mentftl process." 

Dr. Tayfor *' in the third place " appeals to scripture. He 
says, (me class of passages exhibit aU religion as consisting' in 
knowledge, wisdom, tmderstanding, ^fc." Such metaphorical 
^expressions, however, do not imply,' that " using the means of 
regeneration,*' consists in ** knowledge,** ** wisdom,** or "un* 
tierstanding." Nor do they imply, that there is any such 
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•thing as a person's using the means of regenera\ioiA, antece- 
'dently to regeneration itscfff, even in the ^'philosophical sense 
of that term." They are inti^ded to exhibit true religion as 
founded in true knotoledgt^ and as leading its possessor to act 
in a toise and undersicmding manner. 
Again Dr. Taylor says, 

** The moral transfonnalmn of the sinner is represented as accomplished hy 
Qod's " shifung into the heart, and giving the light of the ibMHo/«<ii^c oi the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.'' 

But the light and knowledge spoken of in the passage 16 
which Dr. Taylor refers, are not the " means^'^ but the coniC" 
guence of regeneration. The apostle is describing saving > 
faith, which, — in the order of nature, — is subsequent to rie^ 
generation or disinterested love. Hence this light is repre^ 
sented as shining into the heart ** God hath shined in our 
hearts to give the light," et cetera. Nothing but a regenerate 
or bevevolent heart will receive *'ihe light of the knowletigd 
of the glory of God in^ the face of Jesus Christ." Dr, Taylor, 
therefore, appears Mf have misapprehended the meaning of this 
passage altogether. 

But even if Dr. Tayk>r*s exposition of this passage were 
correct, it would not answer his purpose. Admit, if you 
please, that the passage teaches us, that God regenerates the 
sinner by shining into his understanding and giving him in- 
. tellectual light and knowledge ; what would this prove ? It 
would prove only, that God uses means to convert the sinner » 
and not that the sinner uses means to be converted by God. 

Another |5assage which Dr. Taylor adduces is the following^ 
in the cxix. Psalm : " I thought on my ways, and turned my 
feet unto thy testiiiip)»ie»." But this passage proves nothing 
in Dp. Taylor's favor. The Psalmist is not describing the 
process of his regeneration, but relating bis daily experience* 
He says, " Thoti art my portion^ O J^ord : I have said that I 
would keep thy words. I enti^eated thy favor with my whole 
heart : be merciful unto me a<scording to thy word. I thought 

D\y ways, and turned my feet unto thy testimonies'^ 
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It appears from these passages in their coonection^ that th6 
Psalmist is describing his daily meditations and growth iri 
grace. He thought on his ways, not in a state of moral indil^* 
ference, but in the exercise of holy affections. His piety and, 
benevolence moved him to examine his own heart, in the light 
of God's word, and to guard against the repetition of past sins, 
by turning his attention tp the Divine testimonies. He was 
not using the means of regeneration^ but the means of growth 
in grace. He was not, therefore, using the means of grace, in ^ 
graceless state. He was a saint already ; and a saint cannot 
-use the means of growing in grace, with graceless affections. 
This passage, at any rate, affords no evidence, that either the 
saint or the dinner «ver uses the means of grace, with a grace*- 
^Icss heart. 

Dr. Taylor quotes the following passage, likewise, in the 
^^ighteenth chapter of Ezekiel : " Because he considereth, and 
iurneth away from all his transgressions, that he hath commit- 
ted, he shall surely live, he shall net die.^' But this passage 
is not in Dr. Taylor's favor. It is a description of repentance 
for sin. But repentance for sin arises from holy love. The 
true penitent abhors sin as committed against the God he 
loves. The sinner never cdnsiders an;:! turns from his trans- 
gressions,, in the sense of this text, till the love of God is shed 
abroad in his heart, by the Holy Qhost. Though repentance 
for sin is closely connected with holy love, yet it is subsequent 
to it in the order of nature. 

This passage, therefore, is fart* from sanctioning a graceless 
•using of the means of grace. Let the love of God be shed 
abroad in the heart, and the subject will immediately *' con^- 
sider" the wickedness of his transgressions, as committed 
against the God he loves, and cordially renounce them all. 
NNor will he so consider his sins as to hate them and turn from 
them, till the love of God is shed abroad in his heart. 

In the parable concerning the prodigal. Dr. Taylor lays a 
^reat deal of stress upon the following passage : *' And when 

as 
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he came to Mmse^ he said, how many hln^d serratits of my 
father have bread eDOU£[h and to spare, and I perish with han* 
ger. I will arise and go to my Father*'* But this passage is 
not in Dr. Taylor's favor. The prodigal came to himself when 
he began to feel right, or to exercise disinterested love, and not 
before. He no sooner came to himself, in this sense, than he 
repented of his sins and resolved to go -and -confess them to 
his father. Just so in regeneration. The sinner first comes 
to himself. His selfishness gives place to disinterested benev- 
olence, and the God he hated, he begins to love. He per- 
ceives a transcendent beauty and glory in the Divine charac- 
ter. Hfs fiins BOW appear to him, as they never appeared be- 
fore, and he is melted into repentance. He resolves to go and 
confess his sins to God, and in the deepest self-abasement, to 
throw himself upon his sovereign mercy. He, therefore, has- 
tens to the throne of grace, but his Father meets him on his 
Way, and ere he begins to speak, he finds himself in his 
Father's arras, and is completely overcome with a melting 
sen«e of the ineffable sweetness of the disinterested, impartial 
and infinite benevolence of God. 

This parable, there fore,, does not afford a pArticle ofevi- 
sd^n^ce, that the sinner ever uses the means of regeneration. 

Dr. Ta3'lor represents the Saviour as teaching the sentiment, 
iltat -personal happiness is the ultimate end of every moral agent, 
in the fdiowrng passage : " For where your treasure i?, there 
•will your heart be also." But this passage teaches no such 
sentiment. It is evidently intended as a criterion for self-ex- 
amination. It teaches us, that the object of svpreme love and 
enjoyment is always the object of habitual love arid habitual 
enjoyment. This passage teaches us, that if our affections 
halnlually dwell upon worldly things, we are ccrtaitily taking 
our portion in this world ; and that we have no right to think, 
that we are laying up for ourselves treasure in heaven, unless 
our hearts Juibitually rise to heavenly and Divine things. 

Our Saviour does indeed teach the connection between ho- 
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liness and happiness. But he never represents holiness as 
depending upon happiness. On the contrary^ he always re- 
presents true liappiness as depending upon holiness. This 
idea is clearly taught in the beatitudes. ** Blessed are the poor 
in spirit. — Blessed ire they that mourn. — Blessed are the 
meek. — Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness,^ — Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness' sake." 

There is not a single intimation in the word of God, that 
personal happiness is always the ultimate end of saints, as well 
as of sinners. According to Scripture, the very thing which 
distinguishes saints from sinners, is disinterested benevolence. 
It is the distinguishing feature of holy bve^ that it *' seeketh 
not her own." 

Holy love produces holy enjoyment, but it does not termi- 
nate on the enjoyment it produces, as its ultimate end. To 
saints acul angels God is not the object of supreme love,. mere- 
ly because he is the object of supreme enjoyment ; but he is 
the object of their supreme enjoyment, because he is the ob- 
ject of their supreme love.. Though many have taught " that 
gain is godliness," yet we are commanded to beware of them. 
The Scriptures reverse that cojrupt sentiment, and teach us, 
that " godliness with contentment is great gain." 
* Dr. Taylor quotes one more passage, Luke xiii. 24, '' Strive 
to enter in at the strait gate.'' The Dr. thinks, that this 
passage means. Strive to become regenerate; and that it de-* 
notes the strenuous efforts, that sinners must make in order 
to get converted. But Dr. Taylpr seems to have mistaken 
the meaning of this passage, altogether. It is evident from 
the context, that ** the strait gate " is at the last end of the 
** narrow way." It is the gate of heaven itself. 

" Then said one unto him, Lord ar^ there few that be sav- 
ed ? And he said unto them. Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate : for many, I say unto you, will seek to enter in, an4 
^hall^not be able. Whejj.once th^ master of the house is ris* 
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en up, and: hath shut to the door, and ye begia to stand' wfth-- 
eut, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, Lord, open unto- 
us ; and he shall answer and say unto you, I kn^ow you not 
whence ye are : Then shall ye begin to say, we have eaten 
and drunk in thy presence and thou hast taught in our streets.. 
^ut he shall say, I tell you I know you not, whence ye are ; 
depart from me all ye workers of iniquity. There shall be 
weeping, and gnashing of teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, 
and" Isaac and Jacob, and all^the prophets in the kingdom oF 
God, and you yourselves thrust out." 

This is the connection of the text, to which Dr. Taylor re- 
fers ; and it is evident from thiis connection, that our Saviour 
is not here recommending desperate efforts to be converted. 
The " striving " which he enjoins is nothing but holiness it- 
self As if he had said, Strive.by a life of holiness to enter 
into heaven, for many will seek to enter in, who will be pain- 
fully disappointed, and excluded from that holy and happy^ 
place. 

Dr. Taylor, therefore, has not proved his theory from Scrip- 
tjure. Nor do the Scriptures at all eiyoin, or countenance, or 
recoj^nize a graceless using of the means of salvation. , 

Though the means of regeneration aroused witbrthe sin- 
ner^ it is not the sinner .that uses them,, but Gbd;, The sin- 
ner, instead o^ using, always a6«5C5 the means which God uses 
with bin), till he; actually becomes ^ saint,, 

POSTSdRIPT. 

It was exp'fectcM], that the Aiuiier of the foregoing numbers would hare fur- 
Jlisbed two or three additional articles, on several topics cooneded with Uiose 
alread}* discussed j but his other engagemants rendering it impracticable, the 
Publisher . concludes to tiiseri, in an Ap^endix^ several, nnmbers on Divine 
•Agency, from the same pen, which alM) originally appeafed in the columns of 
the Telegraph. This is a subject of vital, importance in the system of evangeli- 
cal irutir, and if established, must at once subvert the whole foundation of New- 
HaveitiTbeolog3'. Whether the writer's reasoning iy conclusive, and his quota- 
tions, of Scrtptun^ rel^vaot to Uie jpelni in- debate, the reeder is left to-fpaa hM 
^WH 6jiijiioiu, / 
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DiTiii'e Asrency. 

NUMBER I. 

' Ft is my object, in this number, to show^ tbat the 
Hgency of God is universal, both in the natural, and moral 
world. Divine agency, as well as human, conisists in choice. 
God did but say, " Let there be light, and. there wiis light." 
Let there be a firmament, and there was a firmament. Let 
the dry land appear, and it was so. *' He spake and it was 
done, He commanded and it stood fast.". But without ex- 
hibiting further evidence that the agency, of God consists in 
his choice, I shall proceed to^show that his agency is univcr' 
s^l. And, 

1. The crea^ttt^ agency ef God is universal. Independence, 
immutability, and perfection, enter, into the very idea of neces- 
sary and eternal existence. But dependence, mutability, and 
imperfection, i^re legibly stamped upon the whole face of na- 
ture. - The world,, there fore,, does not exist by the necessity of 
its own nature.. It is neither seli^existent nor eternal. It 
owes its existence tOra. creating hand ; and the same is true of 
every finite object iUv the visible and invisible world. Thej 
agency of God, accosding to Scripture and reason^ is the pri- 
mary cause of everji, object in the uni^ierse; whether material 
or spiritofil;. visible or invisible. 

15» 
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2. The preserving agency of God is universaL All things 
©we their first existence to the divine will. And every exist- 
ence which was o^ce dependent on the divine will, must con* 
tinue to be so.^ CreaUmes must either be self-existent or coa-. 
stantfy dependent for- preservation, A Sfilf-existent creature is; 
a palpable absurdity.. The preserving agency of God, there^. 
fore, is necessarily as universal as the works of creation'. Ao 
cordingly he is styled in Scripture, "the Presei^tr of men.'^ 
We read, " It is by his visitation that our spirits ^re preserv- 
ed ; and that, He upholdeth all things by the word of.his- 
power; and by him, all things consists." Again, 

3. The governing agency of God is universal, Matter is 
inert y in its very natjure ; and necessarily dependent for all \is 
motions and changes. The laws of nature are accordingly 
denominated in Scripture, the ordinances of Heaven. God 
has aj/pointed the moon for seasons; and c<iuses the sun to 

'know his going down. He causes Summer and Winter; 
seed time and harvest ; day and night to continue according 
to his word. He sendcth his springs into the vallies, which 
run among the hills. He sendeth forth his ice lilie morsels; 
who can stand before his cold ? He causeth his wind to blow 
and the waters flow. He makeih away for the rain ; a way 
for the lightning of the thunder. He covers the fields with 
corn and the hills with verdure; and opens his hand to sup- 
. ply the wants of every living thing. He gives strength to the 
lion, swiftness to the roe, courage to the horse, and wisdom 
to the ant. He rules the raging of the sea, and stills the tu- 
.mult of the people. He reigns in the army of heaVen, and 
among the inhabitants of (he earth; and whatsoever his soul 
desireth even that he doeth. His agency extends to the fall- 
ijftg of the sparrow ; and even to the^ very hairs of our heads. 

The agency of God, according to S<iripture, Is not less uni- 
tiersal in the moral than in the natural world. But, as this is. 
n disputed point, the hliguage of Scripture m«st- be attended 
to. B.uJ. here I would just observe, tl^t my object in quoting^ 



1R) mucH Scripture, vs not to make a single divine decfftration 
etronger thatt it otherwise would be ; but simply to illustratie 
the nwde in which the sacred penmen us^tally express them- 
fletves upon this subject Thm-will serve to guide us in our 
exposition of S<Sripture. It is what Biblical critics call the 
•*iisus loquendi." And it is cenaiinly a principle of interpre- 
tation, which deserves very serious consideration. Ta pro- 
ceed : ** Who worketh all things* afleirthe counsel of his own 
will. For of him, and through him and to him are all things. 
I am the Lord and there is noneelse: there is no God beside 
me. I girded thee, though thou hast not known me ; that 
they may know from the rising of the sun and from the West, 
thilt there is none besides me ; I am the Lord, and there is 
none else. I form the light, and create darkness ; I make 
peace and create evil; I the Lord do all these things. Shall 
a trumpet be blown in the city, and the people not be afraid ? 
ShtiH there be evil iii a city and the Lord hath not done it? 
yhe king^s heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of 
water; he turneth it whithersoever he will. He turned their 
heart to hale his people, to deal subtilly with his servants. 
And again the anger of the Lord-was kindled against Israel; 
and he moved David against them, to say go number Israel 
and Judah. For God hath put in their heart to fulfil his will, 
and to agree, and to give their kingdom unto the beast, until 
the words of God shall be fulfilled. . For before those days, 
there was no hire for man nor any hire for beast ; neither was 
there any peace to him that went out or came in ; for I set dll 
men, every one agaiust his neighbor. And Jehozadak went 
into captivity, when the Lord carried away Judah and Jerusa- 
lem, by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar. And for this cause,. 
God shall send them strong delusions, that they should be-^ 
lieve a lie; that they all might be damned, who believe not 
the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteousness. But Sihon, 
king of Heshbon, would not let us pass by him,^for the Lord 
'^yGod hardened bis spirit, and made bis heatit obstin;ite, 
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that he might deliver him into^iby. hand as appeareth this da^c. 
Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ;. for it 
is God, who workethin you to will and to* do of his good 
pleasure. A new heart will I gi?e you, and a new spirit will 
I put within you ; and I will take away the stony heart, oat 
of your flesh, and I will give you an. heart of flesh. And I 
will put my spirit within yoa and. cMute you to. walk in ny 
statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments and do them. We 
are not sufficient of ourselves, to thinkany thing as- of our- 
selves ; but our sufficiency is of God. For in him we live and 
move and have our being. As certain also of your own poets 
have said, For we ar^ also his offi>pring, Neither is worshipped 
with men's hands as though ^e needed any thing, seeing he 
giveth to all, life, and breath and all things. Now,, therefore, 
be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves that ye sold me 
hither, for God did send me before you to preserve life. So 
that it was not you that sent me. hither^ but God, I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and earth, that thou hast kid 
these things from the wise and prudent,' and hast retealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father,, for so it seemed good in. 
thy sight. Notvvithstaading, they hearkened not unto the 
voice of their father, because the Lord tDould slay them. Woe 
unto them that seek deep- to bide their counsel from the Lord, 
and their works are in the dark ; and they say who seeth us ; 
and who knowetli us ? Surely your turning of things upside 
down shall be esteemed as the potters clay ; for shall the work 
say of him that made it, he made me nott? or shall the thing 
framed, say of him that framed it,. he hath no understanding? 
Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same lump, to 
make one vessel unto honor and another 'unto dishonor? O 
house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this potter? What 
if God, willing to show his wrath, and mak^ his power known, 
endured with much long sulTering the vessels of wrath, fitted 
to destruction ; and that he might make knovi^n the riches of 
ll^s glory on the vessels, of mercy which he had afore prepare^ 



Wrto glory. For the Scripture saith utiioPharaoft, Even for 
thisHsatnd piwrpes^ have I raised thee up, to show in thee my 
power, that my name might be declared throughout all the 
earth. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will haTe- mei- 
cy, and whom he vfUl he hardeneth. O Lord, why haet ihoCi 
made us to erJ from thy wajj^, and hardened- our heart from 
thy fear? If a prophet be deceived, when he hath spoken 
a thing, I the Lord have deceived that prophet. O Lord thou 
hast deceived me, and I was deceived. O Lord incline my 
heart unto thy testimonies, and not to covetousness. Incline 
«ot my hean to any evil thing toipractise wicked vvorks with 
men that wor]{ iniquity. He fkshioneth their hearts alike; 
he considereth all their ways. Therefore they could not be- 
lieve, because <hat Esaiassaid again,. He hath blinded their eyes, 
and hardened their beartSj. that they should not see with their 
«yes, nor understaijd with their heart, and be converted,, nad 
I should heal them. For of a truth, against thy holy child 
Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pi- 
Ikte, with the Gentiles and the people of Israel, were gathered f 

together to d'o, whatsoever thy hand, and thy counsel deter- 
mined before to be done. Add iniquity unto their iniquity, 
and let them not come into thy righteousness* Let him curse ; 
for the Lord hnth bidden him. Now, therefore, behold the 
Lord hath put a lying spirit in the- mouths of these thy pro- ^ ^ 

^hets; and the Lord hafh spoken evil concerning thee. O , ,; 

Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is ^ 

mine indignation. I will sead him against a hypocritical na- 
tion, and against the people of my wrath will I give him a 
charge, to take the spoils and to take the prey, and to tread I 

them down like the mire of the streets. Howbeit, he mean* J 

eth hpt so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in his 
heart to destroy and to cut off nations not a few. Wherc- 
forOjit^hall come to pass, when the Lord h&th performed his 
trhole work upon mount Zion, and on Jerusalem, I will pui> 
i»h the &m of the, stout, heart of t^h^ King of Ai^s^ria^jiiiii tb6 
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glory ofhis high looks. For he saith, by the strength of .mjr 
hand have I done it and by my wisdom ; for I am prudeuL: 
and I have removed the bounds of the people, and have rob-^ 
bed their treasures, and have put down the inhabitants likeOi 
valiant man. , Shall the azt boast itself against him that heWf 
Hh therewith? or shall the saw magnify itself against him tha^ 
shaketK it ? As if the rod should shake itself against them 
that lift it up? Or as if the staS* should lifl up itself, as if it 
were no virood." Quiidceds of similar texts might be eiisily 
quoted, but this would be unnecessary. The doctrine of the 
universal agency of God ha^ often been caUed unscriptorai. 
In ^eply, it is sut&cieut to quote Scripture^ vi^ithout note or 
•comment, and let it speak for itself. With sespect to Scrip- 
ture, the laboring oar belongs not to the advocate of tliis doc- 
trine, but to his opponent The advocate hds only to quote 
Scripture as it is. But his exponent must make it appear^ 
that the passages quoted are not to be understood in their 
most obvious sense. That the most obviou3 meaning of the 
passages alxxi^e cited,, is ia favor oC the universal ageAcy of 
God,^ is confirmed by fact. Perhaps not a disbeliver in the 
doctrine can be found, 'who would be willing to introduce 
them into a discourse without comment ; lest they should 
make what he considers a wrong impression. 

In my next number, I intend to show, that these passages 
ought to be permitted to speak for themselves, and be uaider- 
stood in thei^ p)ost^ obvious sense. 



NUMBER ll\ 

In my last number, I qi^oted a. lar^e number e^ texts of 
Scripture, which literally favor the doctrine of the> omversal 
.agency of God. I sh^Il, qow^ attempt to show, that these pas- 
sages ought to be pern^itted tx> speak for themselves, ai|4. bi^; 
understood according to their obvious import. 
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The fery fact, that the passages of Scripture, which are lit- 
erft!]y in favor of the doctrine of divine efficiency, speak sub- 
stantially the same language, and constitute so l^rge- a portion 
of the word of God, is strong presumptive evidence, that they 
ooght to be understood in their literal and obvious sense. It 
would seem at first view, to be taking unwarrantable iiber^ 
with the Sacred Yolunfe, to explain away the obvious mean* 
iftg of so large a portion of Scripture, without the most sub- 
stantial and important reasons. It is a good rule of interpre* 
tation, to understand every passage in its most literal and ob- 
vious sense, unless other texts, or the nature of the subject, 
require a different meaning. As to texts of Scripture, but 
few, so far as I know, have ever been quoted, a's militating- 
against a literal interpretation of the passages before cited. 
One is the following respecting Satan. *' When he speaketh 
a lie, he speaketh of his own : for he is a liar, and the father 
of it." But the obvious meaning of this passage is perfectly 
consistent with the universal agency of God. For Satan 
speaks of his own, by speaking according to bis own charac- 
tr^r. And he is the father of lies, because he was the first liar. 
Another passage, on which more stress has been laid by op- 
ponents of this doctrine, than perhaps, on any other text in 
the Bible, is found in the epistle of James. ^* Let no man 
say, when he h tempted, I am tempted of God ; for God can- 
not be tempted with evil ; neither tempteth he any man !" If 
this passage were intended to prove, that the agency of God 
is not at all concerned as the efficient cause of temptation ; it 
would prove too much. It would prove that the fourth peti- 
tion of the Lord's prayer, " Lead us not into temptation," is 
nugatory, absurd, and uninspired. The word tempt is not al- 
ways used in the same sense* We read in Genesis, that " God 
did tempt Abraham," and in James, that 'God tempteth no 
man.' Both these texts are true, but in different senses. The 
meaning of the word in James is explained by the context, in 
«v4Hch k is said, that ''everf man is tempted, when he is 
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flrayirn awny of liis own last and eniked.*\ Iittbw fsenee, ^* Qbd 
cahnotbe tempted with evij ; neither tempteth ke any min/'Ui© 
doctrine of the universal agency of God iiotwithstanding. 
Though in one ^ense, the unbelieving Israelites ' turned back 
^nd ^emp^^ God,' and the Jews, "and Satan, tempted Christy 
yet neither God the Father, nor the Lord Jesus Christ can be 
enticed Uito sin. And, thougJi the agency of God renders it 
proper to pray, " Lead us not into temptatioB/' yet he never 
entices any of his creatures to sin against him. His agency 
does not consist in enticement and fraudulent persujasions. 
There is no efficiency/ in these. Sinners often entice one an- 
other, but never as efficient causes. Neither men nor devils ever 
work in their fellow creatures to will and to do. To make the 
agency of God consist in enticement and persuasion, is to deny 
liis efficiency altogether. But his agency is of a very different 
character. He speaks, and it is done; his word is with 
power. No text of Scripture can at all militate against a lit- 
eral interpretation of the passages quoted in the preceding 
number, in favor of the universal agency of God, unless that, 
text denies the doctrine in question. But it may be safely af- 
firmed, that no such text can be found in the Bible. 

Let us now inquire, whether the nature of the subject for- 
bids a literal interpretation -of those ' passages. It certainly 
tloes not, unless the doctrine, in question, be inconsistent with 
the moral agency of creatures; or with the character of God. 
For all the objections against this doctrine, which h^ve ever 
been urged, and which are not founded on the interpretation 
of other texts, are comprehended in these two. . But will these 
objections bear examination? 

The moral agency of creatures aflTords no solid objection 
against a literal interpretation. It has always teen believed ' 
by the Orthodox, that Divine efficiency, in the production of 
holy exercises, is perfectly consistent with the moral agency 
of the subjects of it. If Divine efficiency be consistent with . 
moral agency, in one case^ it must be, in ail ca-ses. If G«4 
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ean work- m^^me* of his creatures -to will anil to <ib, withoik 
obBvertii^ tkioia itit6 mftchinesy he can do the same in all hrs 
ereaturesL - - 

It has been iBBidy that Divine efficiency takes away the merit 
of bar ho]yeKercise»; and therefore, It ought to take away tl>^ 
dsnurit of our sinful exercises. The word mdfrit has two 
aaeaHings. There is the merit of desert^ and the merit of^t- 
ness* Or, in the language of the Schoolmen, " the merit of 
condignity, and the merit of congruity." Holiness is always 
meritorious in the last sense^ though in creatures, it is never 
meriliOrious in the ;/?r£^ sense. The holiness of creatures is in 
itself iovely, and a fit object of esteem and complacency. 
This is the ord^ sense ib li^^hich there is any merit in the holy 
exercises of creatures. ; Their holy exercises can merit nothing 
by.-way of desert or p^Jtchase. This kind of merit'is not taken 
away by Divine efficie^'; biit, in respect to creatures, is im^ 
|K}i5sible in the nature of things. 'To merit any thing of God 
by w»y of purchase, we tnustmere than fulfil the Divine law ; 
.we^must be more than perfbct; we must do more than our du-* 
ty. But independence would'nointfre epalile us to do these, 
than dependence. If creatures originated their oum holy exer- 
eises, still they could add tiothi^ to the essential glory, ot 
Uedse^ncss of their Creator ; ttnd as they could do him no fa- 
vor, they could lay him undd^4io'ol:4igations to th^n. The 
.principle assumed in this objection, therefore, falls to the 
ground ; and the conclusion drawn from it, respecting the 
demerit of sin, must likewise fall tothe ground. Besides, this 
conclusion cannot be justly drawn from the principle assumed, 
t^ven admitting it to be true, ^or merit, in the sense last ex^ 
jplained, does not necessarily enter into the idea of holiness > 
'but demerit does necessarily ^eniev into the idea of sin. To 
-say that the cause of sin must take^w^y all ks demerit, there- 
*^re, is a contradiction in terms. / 

According to Scripture, the agi^nby ojf 6oH is just as con>- 
^alent with ^the moral agenoy of sinners^ as with the morat 
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tgency of saints. The hand of God was concefned 7n tJi^ 
^conduct of Joseph's brethren^* 4)ut they were constrained to 
acknowledge that they were veriJy guilty. God hardened 
Tharaoh^ heart ; yet Pharaoh repeatedly condemned himself, 
tjod used the king of Assyria as the rod of his anger ; and 
then punished him for his wickedness. Judas did what God's 
hand and counsel determined before to be done ; yet he con^ 
'fessed that he had sinned in betraying innoclsnt blood ; hang^ 
ed himself, from remorse ; and w.ent to his own place. 

The otily reason why Divine agency can be supposed to b* 
inconsi^ent 'with the agency of creatures, is because it ren^ 
ders their -actions previously and infallibly certain. The ob- 
jector takes h for granted, that a previous, infallible certainty 
is inconsisteht With^moral agency. But, if moral agency be 
inconsistent with a'pirevious infallible certainty; then, it mast • 
be inconsistent with the Divine decrees. For whatever God 
lias decre'ed must be infallibly certain. It must be inconsist- 
ent, also, with the Divine fore-knowledge ; for whatever Gai. 
fore-knows, will certainly take place. Nor can the Arminian 
avoid this conclusion, by contending that there is no such 
thing, strictly speaking, as either fore-knowledge, or after- 
knowledge with God; that the past and future are present in 
his view. For the Arminian himself cannot deny, that those 
future events which ^re presefit inihe view of God, will cer- 
tainly and infaUihly come tp pass. Nor can this conclusion 
be avoided ^by *the following Arminian subterfuge : that the 
fore-knowUdge of God, does not consist in his actually fore- 
knowing all things ; but only in hfs power to fore-know them. 
For he could not have poirer to fore-know Hhat future events 
will certaiidy take place ; ^if it*is not certain that they mil take 
place. There is yet another attempt of Atminians to evade 
ithis difficulty. It has been said, that the Divine fore-knowl- 
edge consists in fore-knowing things actually and certainly 
'future, as certain events ; and things uncertain, or contingent^ 
{(as uncertain or contingent events. But this evasion ^vmU ^IUA 
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i^wer the purpose. For all events, which actually do corner 
to pass, were- before actually and certainly future. To deny 
this, is the same as to say, that, previous to their existence, it 
was not true tliat they would come to pass,, although they at-. 
ilially have come to pass. ' Besides, to pretend that there are 
future events, which are contingent or uncertain in the view 
of God, is the same a^s to deny altogether, that he fore-knows 
ihem. It is the same as to maintain, that, the Divine mind is 
in a state of doubt and uncertainty, respecting many future 
events. And.that God himself cannot tell whether those events 
will take place, or not. To. deny the Divine efficiency in the 
production of moral exercises, under the pretence that it is in- 
<;onsistent with moral agency, is the same as to deny the pre- 
vious certainty of moral action. And to deny the previous, 
certainty of moral action, leads, necessarily, to the denial of 
the Divine decrees, and the Divine fore-knowledge. But this , 
j^int will be further discussed in my next number. 



NUMBER III. 

In my last number, I attempted to silo w at some length^,, 
that the Divine Agency is as consistent with the moral agency 
of sinners, as with the moral agency of saints,, and as consist- 
ent with^the moral agency of both^ as the Divine decrees, or 
even the Divine fore-knowledge. But I wish to present the, 
9«ibject in, some other points of view, .The objection, that 
Divine Agency is inconsistent with the moral agency of crea-. 
lures, assumes, as before stated, jhat those actions cannot be 
of a moral nature, which are rendeied previously,, and infalli-, 
bly certain. But if moral agency be inconsistent with Divine 
causation, on this ground, then, it must be inconsistent with& 
every other kind of causation, on the same ground. FfH'^rfffyc 
'^u^aCf^ whether (external or inter^al^ must prepedei, Jtst efi^i;^^ 
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and render its effiSct iafalHfoly ciertain. The objector; tuy he 
consistent^ must- maintain, that our moral exercises are mt* 
caused. Indeed, he must go stiil further. He must den jthat^ 
before we act, it is either true or not true, that we shall act a# 
we do. For if it be true, .that we shaH .act in a gives way, we 
certainly shcdh Or ifjt be not' true, that we shalL-act in & 
given way, we certainly shall not. BtK it is impossible to 
avoid. the conclusion, that it was always trucj that we should 
act as we do, on any supposition which can be made. But to 
say that it was always true that ah event would take place, is 
the same as to say, that it was always certain. Even the 
Atheist must admit this. . Now tha whole difficulty-lies i:i the 
previous certainty itself; and not at all in the mode of ac- 
counting for that, certainty. Oni^y admit the certainty itself^ 
and you will neither increase nor diminish thedifficulty which 
tb^objector feels ;. whethetr you say^ that this certainty depends 
on the Divine will ; or on motives ; or the necessity of our na- 
tures ; or on something else ; or on nothing at all. 

The truth id, agency c^isists- in choice. Free agency con- 
aists in, acting of choice in the view of motives. And free 
moral agency consists in -acting of choice in the. view of such 
motives as conscience requires, or forbids. If God causes us 
to choose in the view of, motives, he causes us to act freely. 
If he causes us to act of Ishoice in.the view of moral good and 
evil, he causes us to act as free moral agents. His agency, 
therefore, so far from itiierfering with ourr moral agency, is 
the very thing that establishes ife 

Will it be said, that something more is necessary to mqral 
agency 1 Permit me to ask, what it is. Is it necessary to our 
moral agency, that our actions be uncaused? Or that they 
he caused by motives ? Or, that we cause^ then) ourselves 4 

1. Is it necessary to our moral agency, that our choices be 
uncaused ? If so, J;hen it is necessary that we shou<ld eitlier 
choose by chancG,^or by the necessity .of our nattire. Mast 
QjijC chpi^e^ arise by ohjinc^, in. order tovbempr^ ^^% . Thea, 
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III order to believe in moral agency, we must be Atheists. 
The doctrine of chance is the doctrine of Atheism. Must 
our choices, in order to be moral acts^ arise from the necessi- 
.ty of our nature? in the same^manner with the choices of 
the Divine Being? To choose of necessity^yfe must exist of 
necessity. To be self-m^c^^.. we must be ^eXi-existent. And 
to be self-moved and self-existent, is to be independent, eter- 
nal, and unchangeable,. in our existence and attributes. , Will 
it be saidi then,. -vrv, 

2. That, in .order to be moral agents,, our acts of choice 
may be caused; but,, that we must cause them ourselves? 
Causation necessarily implies a.causing act. It is no less ab- 
surd to suppose, that toe produce our choices, without a caus- 
ing act ; than to suppose, that God produced the world with? 
out a causing act. If we must cause our own acts, then, we 
must act, before we ack Is this causing act voluntary? Is it 
itself a choice ? If so, then we must choose before we choose. 
Our present choice must be caused by a previous choice; and 
this previous choice must be caused by another choice pre- 
vious to it ;. and that by another, and so on without end-. 
Every act of choice must require an endless series of choices 
to account for it ; and of these causing, choices, we are not 
conscious of. one. If it be said that we are conscious of all our 
acts in this process of causation ;. then it follows, that the- 
choices we are conscious of, successively cause one another ; . 
■ notwithstanding, we know that they are not the. objects, of one 
another. We must voluntarily and consciously cause all outj- 
'choices^ without choosing the. existence of. n^ single cb<Mce.% 
And as we have caused all our choices consciously, we must 
have been conscious of an end lesa series of^^hoices befoiae our 
first choice ; and before any such consciousness. exis^^rf. But, 
perhaps, the objector is prepiared tOxSay,, that . these causing 
acts are neither voluntary, nor acts that we are conscious of. 
What evidence have we, ^nd what evidence can we have, of 
ibfi existence of a class of internal acts, that we havn n^v^^ 
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beea-'CaQScidus of? And what advantage, m respect to moral; 
agency, do we derive from this kind ofs cassation 7 Besides^y 
these .in.Tol.uDtary cauemg acts remain to be accocmted ibr. 
Do they arise by chance ! Why^.then, .might . not the woM, 
come into existence by chance T Do they-arise from the ne^ 
cessity of our- nature ? How can they,, when we do not eveo 
exist by the necessity of our nature.?- And wherein is fht$ 
doctrine of necessity more congenial \?ith moral 'agency, than 
the doctrine of Divine efficiency ? And wherein is the pro 
priety of saying, that we cause our choices at all, if we i]o it 
involuntarily,?. In^ our involuntary mbtions, we are. as passive 
as machines. TA:5€ eflTects are nat|)rodaced by tt5;.but by 
some other agenU To say that we cause our choices ouraehes, 
therefore, is the same as to say that w&do it^voluntarily^or 
by previous choice?. Wh#yt, then^shail we say of. oar first 
jf^rents, and of the angels that kept not their first estate 1 
Their first choices were holy. 

Did they cause theiy first sinful choice vaZttn^onVy.^. Then, 
they either had a sinful choice, before ihtj sinned; or else 
they became sinful by a holy choicer Will it now be said, 
that man and the fallen angds did not cause their first sinful 
choices themselves>; but that they have only caused their sub- 
sequent choices? Then, according to>the objector, these first 
sins were not moral acts ; the;.sin wfaii^h drove Adam from 
paradise, and tho sin which sunk the fallen angels to hell, were 
not of a . moral nature ; . they were no sins at alL. Is the ob«- 
jeetor prepared to adopt these results? If not, then he must; 
either; give up the notion of a self-determining will, or inde*^ 
pendent power, of acting, and acknowledge that we do not 
oause our own choices; or-else, he. must^ nraintaioi that we 
cause our own choices, without putting forth any causing act, 
wheth(^ voluntary or involuntary. But what, kind '^ of eausap' 
tion is this? If we produce effects without c/otn^ any thing,, 
in order to produce ihem; and, of course, without being eon* 
sclous of producing them ; how is it possible for ua to kndw,'. 
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^iAM ^Se^Ks v^e-pieMkiee, and what effects me iq no^ pnidui^? 
Bow does the ofa)e«lor. know, but Jthat he himself has oaased 
tiie extstenee of (he woirW^ and all other eveats in the universe. 
Should' he say, that his own agency is not sufficient to create; 
Yi& might be told, ofi: his own gnmnd, that no agency is neces- 
sarjin the case. Should he. sav^ that he could not do this 
beffire he existed; it might be said, that 'it* was not neoessary 
for Hiea^to do any thing at alL Should, he still say, that< be^ 
oannot*' c&use effects whe#e h&is not present; he might, still- 
be asked;, how he Jcnmos this. Why. should it be necessary to- 
he present in-order to produce effects ^ if it-.b net necessary to • 
do any thing in-order to produce them ? 

I ean think of only one other erasion^ and 'that I bdieve inr 
a.eommoo one, mthmoderjate Calvioists and Arminiansi It. 
18 this : That we are tlie efficient causes of our own^xhoiee, . 
but the efficiency consists in the. very choice produced, This> 
if I mistake not, is the opinion ^of Dr< Ely, of Philadelphia, 
and Dr. Taykr, of N^WrHaven.. If not, I shaH be happy, ta^ 
be corrected. But to take this ground, js. to deny the distinc- 
tkou between cause and efifeet, and maintain, that they are 
one and the «ame thing. We might as well say, that the ef- 
ficient cttuse of motion, consists in the. motion produced by it. 
And that the efficient xause of the uniTerse is the universe it- 
self On> this ground, . every choice is the very causing act' 
which produces Its own existence. If- this meana^ o^y thing, 
It must mean, that our. choice exists, and operates,, and pro-' 
duces its own existence, he^^ce it does exist; and, of eeurse^ 
before it operates at all. 

It is not a -little astonishing that any,, who call themselnes 
QahmistSy should pretend, that in-order to be moral' agents, 
vfe musteause our own acts of choice.. For oa this ground;^ 
eves the Hol^ Spirit could not work iiMotnis to will and to 
do, without destroying their m^ral agency. . Aiui bve, repent- 
imoe, fiitth, and all the^^mstian graces,, would Jhe,eiu^elyde(K 
titttta of every moral quality. . 
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It has now, I trast, been fally demonstrated, that moral 
agency does not reqaire, that our acts of choice arise by chance ; 
nor that they arise from the necessity of our nature ; nor that 
we cause them ourselres. These suppositions are palpably 
absurd. Our acts- of choice must be produced by somje exter- 
nal cause. Will it be said, then, 

3. That they must be produced by motives, in order to be 
of a moral nature I The question here arises, why should 
one externa] cause be more consistent with moral agency than 
another? If motives can' produce our acts of choice, without 
destroying our moral agency; is it impossible for God to do 
the same ? Is it not absurd to ascribe a higher power to -mo- 
tives, than 4o the Divine Being! 

But to suppose that motives or any other cause can produce 
our acts of choice, without.a causing act, is an •absurdity 
which has already been exposed. If motives do |)ut. forth 
causing acts, which it is presumed few wiU pretend ; wiiat ia 
the cause of these ? If motives .were tbe efficient causes of 
our acts of choice, the strongest motives would always- prevail. 
And when life and tdeath were set • before the sinner and 
broughi home to his understanding, and consetehce; he would 
ilivariably choose life- rather than death, and heaven rather 
than the road to hell ; which is not the fact* > To say that the 
reason why the weaker motive prevails over the stronger, in 
this case, is owing to the bent or inclination of the heart ; ia 
the same as to den^ that motives are the efficient causes of our^ 
choices ;* and maintain that our acts of. choice are dependent 
upon an internal cause. To ascribe efficiency to motives, is* 
to make them> not only< agents, but independent agents. In- 
dependence enters into the very idea of efficient cause. To 
admit that motives are dependent upon-God.for thcir^ energy, 
is to make motives but mere instruments or means, and trans- 
fer all the efficiency to -Qod. Shouli it':be said, that motives 
are sufficient to account for oui acts of choice, only when they 
cord with the previous state of the heart; it may be ^8ked», 
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Hbwr tB«n»BR|dl we^«oooant foe the first siirof baivfirst^parcai**, 
ft»d oftlie faUen aagels, by the mere hifluence ^f motitest 
"IBhe motives arising from the authority and favor of God, and 
the sanctions of his law, were infinitely more important than 
miy sinful motive that could possibly have occurred to their 
minds. And yet they sinned, notwithstanding their hearts 
were folly set in them, ia &vor of holiness and against sin till 
. the very instant they ceheiled. To say, however, that moral 
agmcy veqaiiea the cassation of motives, is to deny the efli- 
ciency of the Holy Spirit in producing those moral exercises 
which are holy. For on this ground, tnoral exercises can be 
produced in no other way than through the effioitency of mo- 
tives. 

The term motives is sometimes used to denote the inten- 
tions of ah agent; aiid. sometimes. the objects^ of his choice. 
To say that motives, in^ the former sense, cause our choices, 
is the same as to say that they cause one another, which has 
been shoWn to be absurd. To say that motives, in the last 
sense .of that word, cause our acts of choice, is the same as to 
aay, that our, acts, of choice axe caused by the objects of them. 
That whenever we choose an object, that object itself puts 
forth a causing act, and causes itself to be chosen. 

But perhaps it will be said, tha^ motives are not properly 
t^cieui causes, but only occasions of our choice ; that, though 
we cannot choose without motives, yet our choices are not 
produced; by them as efficient cau9es ;• but flow from our na* 
hire as their true source, ^hat motive is not the efficient 
cause of choice ; but only the occasion on which choice de- 
pends, or without which it could" not take place, is readily ad- 
mitted. But what is meant, when it is said, that our. choices 
flow from our nature} a& their true source ? Is it meant, on* 
ly, that our acts of choice are our own V So are thehfiirs o 
•nr head our own*. They^ belong to our persons, as really as 
our acta of choice; and yet we d^o not cause them to, grow. 
Xb9 pt^raae, " They are oar omii^' no jnore.escplaios tbeKsatt8>» 
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a<rpii ofoQrehoiceSjthan it explains the causa/ton of the 'barirs^ 
of our head ; of the beating of our pulse ; or of the circulation 
of our blood ; or eveo of ou» own souls. Is it meant, thmn, 
that our choices flow from our nature, in the same sense la 
Which strean^s flow from-a fountain 1 It may be asked, Is this 
fountain infinite, 6r finite ? If fintte« why does it not become 
exhausted ? If this fountain is supplied ; what is it which sup- 
plies it T When it is said, then, that our choices flow from 
our nature, is something else intended? Is it meant that our 
acts of choicearise- from the necessity of our nature; just as 
GocPs acts c^ 6hoice arise from the necessity of his nature T 
This is an alSsurdity which has already been exposed. Does, 
the expression mean, then, that our nature is reallt/ and pro' 
ferly the efficient cause of our acts of choice ? . If so, then 
our nature must do this by previous causing acts. This sup^ 
position only increases the difficulty. For it is even harder 
to account ^for these causing acts, than for the choices said to 
be produced by them. But this supposition was previously 
shown to be absurd. 

The only pretext for supposing that Divine efficiency is in- 
consistent with moral agency, is, that it is beyond our con- 
trol. But this difficulty exists on every supposition which can^ 
h^ made. Do our choices arise by chance? Chance must 
be beyond our control. Do they arise from the necessity of 
our nature ? That necessity must be beyond our control. Do 
they flow from our natures, as streama from the fountain ?- 
Then our natures must be beyond controk Do they arise 
from some involuntary cause within us ? That invojuntary 
cause must be beyond our control. A^ they caused by mo- 
tives ? Thpse motives must, be beyond our control. Do our? 
choices successively cause one another T' That ia t6 say, is; 
efery present choice caused by a preceding or past choice?" 
Such a preceding or pas< choice cannot be subject to present 
control. On the contrary;, our present c)wice, in this ca§fl* 
«l??t htre been controlled by thc.,cboi<<e next preceding; and 



that by another prcfrioda cboiee ; and that by anoiber ; and so 
on^till we come to the very firat choice we erer had ; and thia 
first choiee must have been controlled by a choice before the 
first It IS evident, , therefore, to a demonstration, that the 
doctrine of Divine efficiency is as consistent with moral agency 
as any sapposition -whatever. 

In mj next number, I intend to show, that this doctrine is 
equally consistent with the Bivine character. 



NUMBER 1^. 

In my 'two last numbers, it was shown, that the doctrine d 
Ahe universal agency of God is consistent, with the moral agen- 
cy of creatures. -In this number, I shall attempt to show, that 
•it is equally consistent' with the Divine character. If the 
agency of God, in the j)roduction of the moral exercises of 
his creatures, be inconsistent with the Divine character, it must 
be so, on one of the following grounds :' either; that God can* 
4iot cause the moral exercises of his creatures, without destroy- 
ing their moral agency ; or without doing what is in itself sin* 
ful; or without doing what he has no right to do ; or without 
doing this from some improper motive. Let us examine each 
of these grounds, distinctly. 

•, 1. Will it be saidv that God cannot cause the moral exer» 
ctses of his creatures, without destroying their moral agency ? 
This supposition has ahready been refuted.1 It is sufficient to 
observe here, that thjs supposition's a contradiction in terms. 
Moral agency consists in moral -exefctses., To say that God 
•cannot cause our moral exercises, without de^roying our mor* 
al agency, is the same as to say, jthat he cannot cause the ex-* 
Jstence of moral exercises, without preventing their existence. 
That he cannot cause sin, without preventing the existence 
^voTsin; noriioliness without. preventing the existence of hoU* 



^mesk. That Bis elUiciehcy ciiiiiiot fender trhr cvetHmrrprfti^ 
worthy, withput destroyhig theh'praiBe*iithonhtn^& ; nor bttm^- 
^rthy, without destroying their bfaafne-worthinetti «nd ilM^. 
eehv Will it bie said, then, 

4J; Tiat God cannot canse all tlie moml eterciseft of bis 
cofeatures, without doing wliat is in itself srnfnl ? This obje^. 
15on has been alleged, on the soppoised ground, that HketOLQ^ 
es always produce Hke effects ; or that there is nothing in th* 
" 'effect, that is not in the cause. But this ground is untenable. 
God has created matter ; bt^t he is not materia!. He has ci^e-^ 
ated venomous reptiles ; but is free from their poisonous qual- 
ities. He has created a hell:; but there is nothing in him of 
a hellish nature. The maxim, therefore, ** that like causes 
produce like effects," is contrary to fact. 

Perhaps, however, the objector wilFconcede that this maxitn 
(is hot universally true; and ^ill contend that i| is true in moi«- 
al^. But to assert that the maxim is^rue in morals, is takin|r 
^for granted the very thing to be proved! 

Besides, if the maxim be true in morals, it will follow, that 
the cause of the very first sin was sinful ; and consequently, 
that sin existed before the first sin. Tlris is a necessary conh 
sequence; since the cause must bIw^js precede the c^ffect. , 

Nor can the oUjector avoid this absurdity, by contending, 

^that the cause does not precede the efiect in the order of 

'time; but only in the order of nature. For if c»cr*y sinM 

effect must have a sinful cause; then sin, at least In the oi^der 

*of nature, must have existed before it did exist. 

'There is only one way in which the objector can avoid this 
absurdity on the principle assumed. And that is, by cOi*- 
tending that the first sin was uncaused. ' But to say t'his,is to 
avoid one absurdity, by running into another. If the first sil^ 
of Adam, and of the* fallen angels was uncaused, It must have 
arisen either from chance, or from the necessity of their 6a^ 
, tures. Chance is a mere phahtdm of the irhaginafton ; and it 
'.can no more account for the existence of sin, than it can 4o 



4ttont IcM* t^ esi«leBc$ of th« universe. M sm oould enter iih- 
lo the world by chance; what securUy liave we against, the 
final apostacy of all holy, beings ? T^^e.very idea of chance 
excludes. th(! idea of cause ^ud effect; an d^ therefore, to admit 
the. existfHice of cbii^Qce,Js to deny ihat we have any evidence 
of the existence of Qod, fr^ora the>thii^s th»t are ijiade. . To 
suppose, that Adam and the fallen angels sinned by a necessi- 
ty of nature, is equally irrational. They were perfectly holy 
•before they fell, and dependent for their very existence. It is 
ajbsurd to ascribe, an iatarn^l HGcessfty of acting to dt pendent 
natures; and -still more' pa/pabi^ absurd, toascribe a uecessl^ 
4y of sinning to hofj/ natures* 

The naaxinv, that like causes aiways produce like effects^ 

loses all plausibility, the moment we make a distinction bc« 

tween effhfs and emanations* There is a wide distinction 

between etnanations from the Divioe uaturcy and the effects 

-of Divine power. The effects of Divine power are not neces- 

-sarily like the Divine nature; and they may be as dilferent 

from, it, as light from darkness. Effects do not emanate or 

'flow from their causes, as streams from a fountain. The 

%ixe2^m ^existed, in the foiintain before it emanated; and con* 

-etituted a part of it ; and, therefore, it is necessarily of the.same 

mature wjtb the fountain. But it is not so with effects. . .Thejr 

aiever existed in their causes before they were produced ; aqd 

never constituted the least part of them. They are not, ther&- 

ibre, necessarily like their causes; and they tnay be eiitireij 

^different from them. 

That God cannot cause the tnoral exercises of sinners^ 
^without doing what is in itself sinful, has been also afl^rmed 
X)n the principle, that blame does not ^belong to an effect, bnt 
only to its cause. But this principle 4s also absurd. . It re^ . 
moves ^11 blan>e from creatures, let the, cause of sin be -. what 
it may. If motives be the caUse of sin, this principle wiH 
transfer the blame from sin to motives ; and from motive^ %Q 
ibe .^u$e of them; and.so 6n> till vvQ come, back to. the first 
.17 
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"CftUde %>f all things. If it be said, that we caase otif owti- 
choices voluntarily, this principle will transfer the blame of 
"every sinful choice, to thc^ choice which caused it ; and, from 
this caesing choice, to the choice next preceding; and so on, 
step by Eftep, tiH we come back to a choice . before the first 
choice ; which drives it out of the universe. Will it be said, 
that we cause our choices involuntarily ? This principle will 
transfer all the blame to this involuntary cause ; and from thi» 
involuntary cause, to the cause which produced it ; and so on, 
till it reaches thefirst cause of all things. Should it be said, 
that we cause our choices ourselves, without tellinor how we 
cause them, it may be replied, that we are effects too. The 
principle which ascribes all blame to the cau^e, therefore, will 
transfer all blame from us, to our Creator, If it be said, that 
Satan is the cause of sin, the above principle Will transfer all 
blame to Satan, and from Satan to his Creator. To avoid this 
difficulty, perhaps it will be said, tiiat sin has no cause. But 
jf the blame belongs to the cause, and sin has no cause; then 
ihe blame belongs no where. Blame-worthiness and illnlesert 
-enter into the very idea of sin, and constitute its essence. To 
say that blame-worthiness and ill-desert do not belong to sin, 
but only to its cause, is the same as to say that sin does not 
consist -in itself, but only in its cause; which is a contradic** 
tion in terms. The fallacy of the above objection seems to 
consist in supposing, that cause and rffuct mean the same as 
si'hject and predicate. Because every thing in the predicate 
belongs to the subject, it is taken for granted, that every thing 
in the fffect belongs to the cause. But this implies, that the 
effect exists in the cause, and constitutes a part of it^ which 
is far from the truth. Will it be said, then, 

.3. That God cannot cause all our moral exercises, vrithout 
idoing what he has no right to do ? This has been affirmed. 
It has been said, that u)e have no right to cause men to sin ; 
and therefore God has no right to do this. This objection as* 
^arnes, that the rights of God are measured by the rights of 



his creatures. Thia is not the <sase. We have no right to 
create, to preserve the world , to pardon sin, or to condemn 
smners to belL Bat has God no right to do t&ese things t 
The objector will r^ply, that the cases are not parallel ; be-, 
cause we have no power to do these- things. But how does it 
appear that the cases are not parallel ? We have no more 
power to cause our fellow cr^tures to sin, than we have to 
create. Even Satan cannot cause men to sin. ' He can pre-: 
sent motives and temptations, and that is all he can do. It is 
absurd to suppose that we can do more than this. .We can 
no more work in men to will and to do that which is ^infuly 
than we can work in them to will and to do that which is hO'- 
ly. Still it may be, that the objector is not satisfied. Per* 
haps he will say, that creatures would have no right to work 
in one another to will and to do that which is sinful, even' if 
they could do it. But what does this prove. Creatures would 
have no right to create worlds, to raise the dead, to pardon 
sin, or to condemn their fellow creatures to hell, even if they 
could do these things. Will it be said, that the very snpposi- 
tion, that creatures could do these things, t9 absurd ? It is 
easy to reply, that the very supposition, that creatures could 
work in one another to wiU and to do, is also absord. For 
aught that appears, then, the cases are paraUeL And we have 
no more rea&on to infer, that Gk>d has no right to cause men to 
sin, because we have no right to do so; than we have reason 
to infer that God has do right to create toads and serpents, 
because we have no riglit to create t'hem. 

It is impossible for God to da what he has no right to do, 
without infringing upon the rigMs of some being or other. 
But God can cause the moral exercises of his creatures,^ with- 
out infringing upon the rights of way being in the universe. 
Creatures can claim no right to tiu/irpefM/^nee in any respect 
whatever. And, theteforev their entire dependence upon €rod 
for their existence^ mijc^^s and >x«rct5», can be no infrrng- 
ment upon their sights. According to Scriptare and reasoii| 
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6od hak the same right that the potter hafi, U> form ooe veasef 
untf> hom>f, and another unto dishonor. For he can work in 
all bis creatares'to will and to do ; without infrinoring upon. 
theirTJghts or. his owm Will it be said,, then,. 

4. That God cannot causae all the moral exercisea of biir 
ereaiureft, without doing it- from some improper motive? To^ 
fhis^ it \» suffieientto reply, that, according to Scripture and 
reaaoik, God works all thingi) aOer the counsel of his own will^. 
from a supreme regard to. his own glory nnd the good of the 
universe ; and this is the highest and'liest of iiiotivesi Should, 
ffbe'said, that.it is wrong even for God to*do evil that good 
may come ; this will be readily admitted. But that it is doing 
ev^il.for .God to cause all the moral exercises of his creatures^ 
roraains to be provt;d. 

Why .should it be more inconsistent with the Divitie char«< 
acter to rau^e the existence of sin, than to dtr.ret^ or even ptt" 
mt its existence. Were it wrong in God to raustt the -exist- 
ence, of t$in, it would be wrong in him.to.(/'^rrjre its ex<t6teflce.. 
If there u ere any criminality in dbing either, it would consist" 
in. the Divine choice ; and: that choice: which. constitutes the^ 
Dlvina decree, must be of' the same- moral nature, with the 
choice which constitutes the Divine agency. It would. not 
have been, right in God even to permit the existence of, sin,, 
unleaa it was wisest and best, on the wht^le, tlfat ^in should^ 
exist. .And :if it was wisest*. and best, all things considered^ 
that ain bhould exist, it must have been equally right in God,^ 
both to decree and. cause its existence. 

I, know it has been confidently denied ^ that the existence.oft 
sin ieifor Ahe best, all things considered. It has been said^- 
thai tiie> reason why God permitted the existence off'in, was 
not because.it was for the best, hut because he could no* pre- 
vent •!#, wit bout- dekroying the moral agency of his weaturea. . 
Butinthi.4 explanation, the objector .admits the very principle 
which hevdeuies. He admits, iiir instance,,' tlmt it was beffar^ 
i;^Qail9^ view^ tliaj, sin should exist, than that the muMral agen* 
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cy of his creatures should be destroyed. Should" the objector 
still contend that it was not for the beet^aU things consid^ed, 
tlMit »in should exist; then it. was not best that sin should be 
permitted to exist, even considering the reason which the ob- 
jector assigns himself. If the-reason^of this permission, as «x- 
piaiaed by the, objector, did not niakeit best, all things con- 
sidered, that sin should exist ; then that reason, dgea not vin-* 
dicate the Divijie character. It actually impeaches it. It kth. 
piles that^all things- considered, the reason why God pertniN 
ted sin to exist, was. not the best reason. That, for a particu- 
lar reason, God determined to permit the existence of sjn, 
though he knew it would be best, all things Considered, thai 
sin should be kept out of existence. That is to say, for a par- 
ticular reason, God permitted the existence of sin, though he 
knew better than to do so. If the objector's theory, therefore, 
be iotended to vindicate the Divine character, it really admits 
the very principle which it denies. It admits, that it was wis- 
est and best, all things considered, that sin should exist. 
Consequently it admits, that it was best, all things considered, 
thtit God should choose its existence, both in his determina-^ 
tions and conduct respecting it. But, ^||bough the objector's 
theory virtually admits this argument in its full hrce, stilii it 
contains an assertion whiclx is not truei. It. asserts that God 
c6uld not prevent s\»^ without destroying the moral agency of 
* lus creatures. But God could h^ve prevented angels from.sin- 
" reng, by not creating any that he foresaw would apostatise. 
And if God had not created Satan, our first parents would 
never have been tempted by him, to eat of the focbidden fruit. 
God could have prevented our first parents from sinning, by 
keeping them out of the way of temptatioa; or by taking, them 
to heaven before they fell.. God, could as easily preserve his 
creatures holy, without destroying their moral agency, as be 
could have created- them helf at first, without destroying their 
moral agency.. It is absurd to suppose, that it. is more incon- 
sistent with moral agency, to preserve a holy heart, than to 

17* 
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lAtAe' -one* - Why should preservation in holiness i>e thbuglit 
iBer» inconsistent with morah agency, tban^ regeneitation ; or 
fObnctiiication;. or the promises 4>f eteciiaL life, to those, wlio .^ 
bolievet* 

' It^haa n<yw been shown, I hope satisfkctorily, that, neither 
tbe mojml.^ agency of creatures, nor the moral diaracter of 
Ood, affords any solid objection against a 4teral .ntexpretatton^ 
•otCvchose passages of Scripture/ which were quoted in the firatt 
•umber of this article. It becomes, us, therefore,, to let the*. 
Scripture speak for itself, and not be wise eithiir abovieor hep> 
l0w^what<>is wriuen. 



NUMBER v.. 

• r hate-: -already attempted to show-, that there is no sound'' 
objection against a literal interpretation of Uiose passages ofy 
Scripture, which, in their roost obvious sense, teach the doc- 
trine of the universal agency of God. I shall iiuw attempt to 
l^aw, that there are iiositive reasons in favor of such a literal, 
interpretation. • It is, true, I hav«, in some measuro, anticipat- 
ed tliose reasons. But I think theyxleserve to be more dii^ 
linctly and fully considered. Let us^ then, consider, 

1. ^ The nature of creatures. To be creatures, is to be der^ 
]|endentfor our existence; and, to be dependent for our -ex- 
istence, is to be dependent ibr our unuerstandings, ourjiearta, 
«od all that we are. It has been said, that it is no oontradic** 
lion.tafiay, that a being may be selff^moved. Be«it so. . It is. 
na .contradiction to say, that a being may be .self*«xistent. 
Yet it is a contradiction to ascribe either of the attr.ibule8 ta 
\ created beings and a still more palpable contradiction to as-, 
dribe the.fi r«t of the.se attributes to a being without tiie other^^ 
]$o being can be self-moved, without being Belf-«existent ; nor^ 
he sell'esi^t^ti und^^avthesaine Uine^ a cueature^ Thera ia^ 
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wie Beiag^, and^6v< one Bein^ in the URi^ersei th&ien8ts4fid 
Acts by the necessity of his own nature. Sel&existence and 
ilil4e^ndence are incomimmioable «ttribatea of tha Deity. 

There u no medium between^ self^xi^tence, and depend^ 
tnce for preservation. As^creatures^ cannot be made selAex** . 
latent, they must| necessarily, be constantly dependent for 
jureser vat ion. upon their Creator '^He upholds ^\\ things by 
this word of his power ; and by him all things consist' ^ It 
is by his visitation, that our spirits are preserved.' But, to be* 
dependent'for. preservation^ is to be entirely dependent ibr alii 
our motions and actions. Present exhtence^ and present oc- 
<idn, are sintullcmeous effects, and.require simultaneous causes. ^ 
As these causes.inust: be simiUtaneous, one cannot be at alii 
dependent on the other. These causes, therefore, must be> 
either both internal, or both external. To say that present 
existence has an ex/er/iaZ^cause,. but present action an internal 
4Uiuse, is4he same as to saY, that one of these 6imultaneou3 
causes is subsefufnt to the other^ and. entirely dependent upoa. 
tt- This absurdity, can be avoided only by saying, that tbese 
aauses, though simultaneous inrtime, are not. so in tlie ordeir 
of nature;^ that in the order of nature, the cause of preseni 
> action is subsequent to tiie cause of present existence. But^ 
in order to prove that the causes are not simultaneous in the 
order of nature, it must be shown that the effects are not. To^ 
establish this point, it must he shown, that, in the order of 
nature, present action is subsequent to present existence. But, 
bow present action can, be subsequent to present existence; 
that is to say, how present action can be future action, either 
in the order of nature^ or of time, requires more. than, ordina- 
ry acumen to pf;rceive. Present action ifr inseparable from 
gresent existincc, and really involved in it; and,, therefore, the 
cause, of present action must.be inseparable from the cause of 
present exist^^tice, and really involved in. that cause. It i». 
^ainly absurd, therefore,' to say that God causes our exist-^ 
«^&edy^ry utomeut.; without causing those. motions,, exercis^v 
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es and actions, which are inseparably connected with our es^ 
istence. 

To be dependent for onr existence is to be dependent in all 
respects. To say that we are independent in any one respect, 
and yet that we received that independence from God ; makes 
lis dependent and twdependent in the same respect. To say, 
that our powers and facahies are from God, and yet that they 
are independent in themselves, runs also into «moM«r absurdity. 
It makes it impossible for God to control our actions, without 
taking our independent powers away* Nor is it easy to see 
■ how it would be possible for God to fore-know our actions, if 
our powers and facuhics are self-moved. The literal and-ob-* 
rious meaning of Scripture, therefore, respecting the univeY- 
sal agency of God, is in perfect accordance wrth all just con- 
clusions from the dependence of created natures: Let us 
consider, 

2. The nature' of our motions and actions* If our motions 
and actions are not effects, we have no evidence that there 
are a/iy effects in the universe. They must arise either from 
chance, or from necessity, or from some cause. If they could 
arise from chance, all other things might. Or if they could 
arise from necessity; aH other events might, both in the natur- 
al and moral world. Our motions and actions, therefore, are 
effects. Since they are effects, they must be produced by 
ourselves, or by God, or by some other being. To say that 
they are produced by ourselves^ is to deny the dependence of 
created natures, and run into the endless absurdities of self- 
determining power. To say, that our motions and actions are 
produced by motii'es, or any other created beings, carries the 
difficulty a little further back, but docs not remove it. For 
the operations of these second causes are likewise effects, • 
which remain to be accounted {or ; and it is as hard to ac- 
count for these, as for the effects ascribed to them. The on-- 
}y supposition on the subject, therefore, which is not absurd^, 
is that oirr motions and actiohs, as the Scriptures literalljf 
leach, are caused by Divine agency. 



It hbs, indeed, been said, that it is as natural for mind to 
act,. as. for matter to be inert; and, therefore, that thfre ia no^ 
more propiiety in calling our motions and aetions effects, than 
in calling inertness of matter a& effect* But what is meant,, 
when it »» said that it is natural' for mind to act. No discern- 
ing person will apply the term natural to menta^ action, in the 
same sense in which it is applied to the. inertness of matter- 
For inertness is a mere vnegative quality. But action has a 
positive existence. Since, therefore, it is not true, that it is- 
natural for mind to act,, ia i\\& same sense ia yvbich it is natur- 
al for matter to be inert ; it follows, that mental action may 
require a positive cause, though the inertness of matter does 
not. A mere negation requires only a negative cause ; but 
positive eventd, require a positive causae ; unless they are sup- 
posed to arise from necessity. Is it meant, then, that mind 
always acts by the necessity of its owa nature! To say this 
is the same as to say, that it. is natural for created and depend* 
ent min'ds: to act, in the same sense in which it is natural for 
the great Uncreated and IiKiepeadent Mind to act. £ut to 
say we act by the necessity of our nature, as the Divine Being 
acts from the necessity of his natu^re, is a» absurdity which 
has alieady been exposed. The word naturaJy howevijr, is 
used in another sense. Thus it is said, that it is as natural 
fi>r mind to act^ as for water to run down hill;, and this js 
freely admitted. Both- these things are effects, notwithstand- 
ing they take place naturally. The word natural, in these 
and similar cases, denotes a- law of uniformity. If it be ask- 
ed,., why does water run down hill? The common reply 
is, it. is. owing to a law of nature. If it be asked, why 
does mind act? The reply is, by. a law of nature. A 
law is a rule which governs the operations of some agent 
Qod has been pleased to prescribe certain rules to his own 
operations; and these are the Laws of nature. He uniforrply 
c.:\usea heavy bodies, when unsupported, to fall towards the 
earth*s centre; and water to run down hill. This is all that 
i^ tp.be understood by tbe.lftw of gravitationi Sa ini other 
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cases, according to Scripture and reason, the laws of natar e 
are nothing but the ordinances of heaven ; or the established 
iDodes of Divine operation. 

It has been said, that if God is the efficient cause of all 
things; then, he is the onty agent in the universe; that if 
God works in us to will and to do; then, it is he that wilis 
and does, and we do nothing. The force of this objection y 

may be illustrated in the followint; manner : That when God' 
causes us to breathe, it is he that breathes, and not we. That 
when the Holy Spirit causes sinners to repent, it -is .he that re- 
pents for them. That when he causes them to believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, that saving faith is his and not theirs; and 
that the hearts of saints, under his sanctifying influence, are 
entirely destitute of every Christian grace. It is true, that it 
is the official agency of the Holy Spirit to produce only holy 
exercises of heart. But, if this objection will apply to Divine 
agency in general, it will certainly apply to the official agency 
of the Holy Spirit* in particular. This objection is as applica- 
ble to any other cause, so far as its operations extend, as to 
the efficiency of God. It may be said, for instance, with as 
much appearance of truth, that if our choices are produced by 
motivee, or by any other cause; then it is tha^t cause which 
phooses, and not we. This objection must take one of these 
things for granted; either, ^hat agency is something which^ 
in its very nature, must be Uncaused; or that all agency con- 
sists in causation ; or that cause and effect are one and the « 
same thing. Neither of these three things is true. 1st. It is 
not true, that agency is something which, in its very nattve, 
must be uncaused. For agency consists in choosing, ^nd 
the Scriptures say, in so many words, " It is God that work- 
eth in you to will and to do of his good pleasure." If there 
are any instances whatever in which God causes his creatures 
to choose ; then it is a fact, \\)Ai ageacy may be caused. 
2d.. It is not true, that agency consists ciolely in causation* 
The agency, even of God himself, does not consist solely ia i 

this. There are tea |hot:i^{mds acts of choice, in the Divijg^i^ I 
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mind, which are never acted out in the causation of other ef- 
fects. Nor is it true, 3d. That cause and effect are one and 
the same thing. To say this, would-be the same as to affirm, 
that creatures and their Creator, are all one and the same. 

It has been said, that Divine efficiency destroys the use and 
instrumentality of means and second causes. But if this ob- 
jection will prove any thing, it will prove too much. It will 
4>rove that the special agency of the Holy Spirit destroys the 
«se and instrumentality of Divine truth. That, by his agency, 
men may be made to love God for what he is, without perceiv- 
ing a single' truth respecting the Divine character. That they 
•can be brought to repentance, without perceiving a single 
truth respecting the evil of sin ; .and to believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, without perceiving the truth as it is in Jesus. It 
will prove that the agency of God, in preserving our lives, and 
providing our food and raiment, entirely destroys the use and^ 
instrumentality of our owneiTorts, But this objection may be 
retorted. To make every cause an efficient cause, is to deny 
the exii»tcnce of instrumental and isecond causes, altogether. 
.The moment a second cause becomes an efficient cause, it 
ceases to be a second cause. In regard to the efifect produc- 
ed, it is a first cause. Also, the moment an instrumental 
cause becomes an efficient cause, it ceases to be an instru- 
ment. The fallacy of this objection consists in overlooking 
the distinction between the efficient cause, and necessary oc- 
casion ; or, in the language of the School-men, between 
*' Causa efficicns, and causa sine qua non." 



NUMBER VI. 



It has been shown in previous numbers, that there is no 
solid objection against a literal interpretation of Scripture on 
the subject of Divine agency; and also that there are some 



good reasor&i iafftvortof a literal interpretation. The liatore 
ofcreatureSf and the lusliire of our motions and aotioudw«re 
^oonfiidered ill my last coimiiiinication ; and showa to be is 
pepfeol aeeordance wi4h the literal meaning of Serip'ure^ aa 
cited in the fir>t namber of thi« article. But there are other 
iwasons -ivhidi are worthy ' of serious consideration^ Audi 
would now inquire, 

•3. If it is not impossible to account for the introduction of. 
.«in into the- worlds without recourse, to it literal interpretalioR^ 
-of Scripture respecting the universal agency of God ? How 
«hall we account for the depravity of infants? Will it be said 
that they come into the world with a sinful nature ? Suppose 
th^y do. What is the efficient cause of this sinful nature I 
It is supposed by ^^ome, that the «ouls of infants; as well as 
their bodies, are propagated by ordinary generation. To sup^ 
pose- this,Js the same as to suppose, that the souls of infants 
pre-existed in the soiils of their parents ; and that the sOuIs of 
till mankind <>nce existed in the souj of Adarm But this sup- 
position is plainly inconsistent with the spirituality, unity and 
indivisibility of the human mind ; and leads directly into the 
doctrine of materialism. If the souls of infants did not pre- 
exist in the souls of their parents ; and if the souls of the 
human race never existed in the ^oul of Adam ; then it fol- 
Joti's, the t the swjIs of infants are successively created, by 
Divine agency; and if their souls are created, then their 
fiatores must be created likewise. 

It has indeed been said, that the propagation of human 
souls may be justly inferred from the Mosaic account 6f crea- 
tion. It has heen said, that the first chapter of Genesis re- 
presents the uork of creation, in its strict and proper sense^ 
as brought to a close in six days; that no new things were 
afterwards to l)e brouofht into existence out of nothing. But 
if this argument will prove any thing, it will prove too much. 
It will prove that (.'hrist^s htimaTi soul existed before .his con- 
ception. It will prove that Christ's human isoul once existed 



ekher ' in* tlib sotil of ^itbtn = or Eve., Otiienrise •k' IbilWfs^ un*-. 
^mftbly, that the w^rk of creation-m ks strict tmd proper 
meaning, Was not actually brought to a <^^^ in fi\x day® ; «th1 
then the argument drawn from the Mosaic account of <ife> 
ation faUs to 4be groimd. Besides, t^rs argudient from t^e 
Mosalo socefont of creation, wlfich is- idtetided to prove that 
all mankind literally existed in Adstn% literally sinned in bins 
a^d'lell with him in his firist transgi^ssioii, is -spoiled in anoth* 
'el' way. For if tlie Mosaio account of creation proves^ thai* 
creation, in its strict and proper meaning, was'actutilly brought 
to a dose in* six days ; tlien it wiH^ prove %hat Cbri^t^s hu- 
itian soul, as much as other humaasoulsj existed in the soul 
of the' first man or woman, and has, in oothtnoii with other 
soUls, inherited a corrupt aatsre. But ChristhasalM^aysbeen 
perfectly holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners; 
The truth is, the Mosaic aoeount of creation Was never intend^ 
ed to teach us, that the work of creation was actuali^ brought 
to a close ; but only that it was nritmUy brought to a* close 
in six days. I say the work of creation was virtually brought 
to a close, when Crod finished the heavens and the earth, be- 
obuse it comprised or included ali'^n^fs of ct^atures that ever 
have existed or ever will exist. But' that the work of creation 
m its strict and 'proper meaning was not acftioZ/^'and litereBy- 
brought to a close in six day^ we have conclusive evidence 
fiPom other parts of the word of God. The Psalmist says^ 
-"' Thou siendest forth thy spirii ,' they* are ^created : , Thou 
renewest tl»e face of the earth," 

* Again he says : ''This shall be wHtten fbr the generation 
to come, and the people which *5Ai»f/ he crtatted^ shall prai»6 
the Lord." Job says to Kldad, " To whonr hast thou utter- 
ed words, and whose spirit came froni thee." ^lomon sa^s^ 
^' Theft shall the dust' return uato the earth as it was; and 
the spirit shall return unto Ood- who gave it*" The iScrlp*- 
tures style God, not only the Former of our bddies, but the 
F«thef« of oor sphrits; and theGod'of the spirits of all flesbt 
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not® WVINJS.AGPICCY, 

]4ow»wl|i6b God styles us creatures, And himself out Crc<ii0r, 
must we, iodeed, go back to the creatioD pf oi^r firs^ parents* 
in order to discover this relation between him aod us? . 

It has been said, that, if human souls are not propagated, as 

well as human bodies, by ordinary. generation., then there is 

no foundation for the relation of parents and children; of 

brother apd sister ; or of our first parents and their descendents. 

But did Christ's human soul descend by ordinary generation ? 

Was it not created by the immediate agency of God?. And 

yet is he riot correctly styled in Scripture the man Christ Je- 

suf» ; the son of man ; the brother of James and Joses, of 

SimoH and Judas ; the son of Mary ; the son of David ; the 

seed of Abraham ; and the seed ,of the woman ? It is not 

necessary then j that human souls should be propagated by or- 

dinary generation in order to lay a just foundation for such 

jfilations. It is a sufficient foundation for such relations, that 

parfijits, as instruments in the hands of God, occasion the 

(orm^itior^ of bodies and the creation of souls like their own.. 

But it will be asked with, seeming triumph, if it is not wTit- 

ten, " How can be be clean that is born of woman V* " Who 

can bring ^t clean thing out of an unclean V* " I was shapes 

ip iniquity^ and in* sin did my mother conceive me;'* and 

** Adam begat a son in his own likeness ?" Very true. No. 

one can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ; neither c^n 

he be clean that is born of woman ; because this would be 

contrary to a law of nature; to a Divine constitution-: or 

which is the same thing, to an established ii^ode of Diviigie 

operation. Adam also begat a son in his own likeness, ,by 

being the instrumental cause, or occasion, of the formation of 

a body in his own natural image, and of the creation of a soul 

in his own moral image. He not only occasioned the exist* 

ence of a hun^an being, but the existence of a sinnei: like 

himself. David, likewise, was virtually and prpspeciipely 

shapen in iniquity, and conceived in sin ; for his very concept 

$ion and formation rendered it infallibly certain^ that he would 
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Sin, as soon as ha should become ciipable ofsintiing. Again 
it will be asked, if it is not written, " As in Adam, all die ; 
even so in Chrisi shall all te made alive ;" and ** By one 
man's disobedience, many were made sinners ; even so by 
the obedience of one man, shall many be made righteous." 
All this is very true. But if these <5ases are parallel; then it 
is no more necessary that our souls should have literally ex- 
isted irt Adam in order that we should die and be made sin- 
.ners in him, than it is necessary that our souls should have 
literally existed in Christ, in order that we should be made 
alive and righteous in him. The truth is, God has establish- 
ed an infallible connection -between Christ's obedience unto 
death, and the justification of believers. Just so, he has estab- 
lished an infallible connection, between Adam's first sin, and 
the sinfulness of his posterity ; suspending their moral charac- 
ter upon his probationary conduct. Adam's first sin was not 
the efficient cause, but only the occasion of our being brought 
into the world sinners. ' • 

Some suppose that the souls of infants are created holy ; 
and that they derive their moral pollution from their bodies. 
Others suppose that they derive it from the influence of exam^ 
pie. Bat these suppositions are unscriptural and absurd. 
They are contrary to Scripture, which teaches that the wick-: 
ed are estranged from the womb. They are also absurd. 
Moral pollution cannot be derived from the body, which pos- 
sesses no moral qualities ; nor from the influence of example ; 
for every holy heart spurns a bad example ; «ind, beside^, 
inere example has not the force of an efficient cause. These 
suppositions are also disproved by fact. Christ's human s^ul 
existed in a human body essentially like ours ; and he was 
likewise surrounded by bad ejcamples ; yet his human soul 
never contracted the least degree of moral defilement. 

The question now returns ; What is the efficient cause of 
the depravity of infants? It is impossible to give a satisfac- 
tory answer, without rocoufse to* a literal interpretatioa of 
Scripture, respecting the universal agency of God. 



Besides, how siifiT we account fer ftba^ sinfiiroess ofoor first: 
]>arentts T To snj ibat 'thej sinned' by chance,, or by a ne.ces- 
«i4y of nature, is an iibsurdity which has already been- expos-* 
ed. To say thattthey siaoed by the mere influence of mo- 
tiTes, is likewise absurd* Why is if Jtess absurd, tO'say that a 
perfectly hofy heart could! bwx}me' ain/td by mere influeace of 
.Qiotires; thaa to ^fty,' that a totally c/^prot^cf heart could be- 
.come Jiol^ by Uie mere iafluence of -rootives? As to the 
agency of Satan, J know hot,.tbat any one 6Upt)oses, that this 
was the e^icient cause of their firsfr sin^ It was merely the 
instrumental cause. Temptations to sin are as naturally 
.apurned by a hofy hear^, aa allurements io holiness, are s^ri^- 
.ed by a totally depraved heart. It is supposed by some, thai 
the first sin of our first parents ought to be imputed- to their 
deception. But thia solution is unscriptural, so far,. at least, 
as it respects the first sin of Adam. We are ex^^ressly inform^ 
ed by the AposU^, tba.t '' Adam was not deciued;: but the wo«> 
man, betng deceived, wa^ in the transgression^" Although 
Ere was deceived, when she ate tbe.foibidden fruit, yet that 
deoeptionr albne will, not account foF hies ficsi. ain* . T^ say that 
• iier first sin was entirely owing to her being deceived, is the 
same as to say, that her first sin was nothing but an error of 
judgmati; or rather no sin at all. But^seya the ol>|ector, W^as 
not Eve to«be blamed, forsufiering herself to. 6€ deceived? I 
answer, yes. And in^ this,, her j^r^t siii consisted. To say 
that she was to blame,. for- suiferihg herself to be deceived, is 
the same as to admit, that her first sinful e^^rcise was the -o^- 
casion of Jier^ being decei.vad>^and:riof the effect of it. Will it 
be said, that the first siuiof our Bnst parents was owing mere** 
if to ignorance?. To sayahis, is the ^ame as to say, that in 
ainniug they^only acted according to the best. of their kuowl- 
edge. This is^a uascriptural as it is absurd. God had ex- 
I>res8ly forbiddett>their.eatingof the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil, upon- psJii' of death. And they bad no rigbt t^ 
f^stkm either th^ ^^ifi^iority pf the prohibitioi]^ or .tt« , reaJ^ly 



of tW peaalij; It ^s iaipbssible to give a^-ssUisfactoiij account 
of the entrance of aia.into this wofld^witliout recourse to a 
litersl iQterpkret«tioa< of. ScxifUore* cespecting the universal-^ 
agency of God.' 

WitbdiH recouarse to< Divine agency, it is, if possible^ still 
more difficuU tMHao^ount-for the fiF8t\sin. of the faJJen angeis. 
^ Ho^nr 'conldi thejr have been caused 'tocsin by mer^ motives; 
when^everyi motive in^OKistei^ce was in fiivor of holiness, and 
^aiiiflt: sin ? Had there been motives of a different character, 
what cotikl have presented thos6 motives to their fl»inds, in- 
dependently of the^.: Creator? Or eould.such motives, when 
presented, have created a single, exercise of heart, by their 
^wn efiiciency ? If they coukL have had any influence of 
•themselves, eouM they, have influenced holjf hearts te> rebel 1 
It has been- said, that. they stnoed by being left tolheinsdves. 
But why. is it not as absurd to «ay', that a hofy heart, may be- 
-oome sinfuly by being left.to itself, as to say that^a sinful heart 
may become Ao/y, by being left to, itself? To > say tj^at a siuf 
'fui heart wiUL become koly,hy being left to > itself^ implies, 
tliat there is, in. a sinful heart, an. inherent tendency, to holi- 
ness. And to say thata i^/^^heartwill become ^inful^ by be* 
*iag left to itself, implies, that there is, in a holy heart, an. inc 
herent tendency to sin. Both these suppositions are equally 
absurd. Will it^ be said, then, that the &:8t8in>.of tlie^ fallen i 
angels* was uncaused"? To say this, Js toopenrvthe* dboe to- 
Atheism and Skepticism.-: Foi^'if there be any. one event 
among fiaite beifirgs, w!hick could take place uncaused, it 
would be impossible -to show ]tvhy all things might not come ' 
into existence in ',the same way. / . ^ 

There is another way in which soHie hive attempted to ao- 
eennt for the existence of sin* Sin^ they say, reqt^ires only a 
negative^ or privative cause. HoJinesa and sin, they compare 
to light and darkness. . As darkness is owing to the absence 
of light; so sin, they afficm, is owing to the absence of holi- 
lUBsa., But thi3 e;tplanatiou will not bear examination*. Sin,, 
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might, iodeed, be atscountcd' for in this way, if it ccMlsiated fif 
f mere destitution of holiness, as darkness consists in a mei^ 
destitQtibn* of light. But^ sinris not a mere destitution* A 
mere destitutloa is a mere nothing; and a mere nothing ha$ ^ 
no moral nature^ Perhaps it wtM be said, however, that sin 
consists partly in a destitotion- of holiness; and partly in posi^ 
tive transgression. That the influcnees-of the Spirit were ^ 

withdrawn from Adam and the fallen^ angels ; and left theiit 
destitute of holiness ; and that this destitution of holiness gave 
rise to positive transgressions. This solution is even inore 
absurd than the others It implies that th^ first sin was a mere 
nothing; and that this meFe. nothing was the e^ei^nt cause of 
positive transgressions. If sin consisted either partly or w hoi* 
ly in fL mere want of holiness ; even brutes and inammate ob- 
jects would be sinful. It is true, they are not moral agents. 
Nor is it necessary, on this ground, thai they should be. Mor- 
al agency is morat action; ^nd consists in sinful and holy ex- 
ercises. Just so- far, therefore-, as sin consists in a mere want ^Z 

of holiness, it must consist in. a xoani of moral agency* And 
brutes and inanimate objects are ce-rtainly not less susceptible 
of such a kind of sin as this, than moral agents a/e. The 
venerable Assembly of Divines say, ^ Sin is any want of con- 
formity unto, or transgression of the law of God,'' They pro- 
bably meant to make a distinction beiween sins of omission, 
and sins of cemmissieni. AUhough this distinction, in a loose 
sense, may be made in respect to o»r external- conduct; yet in 
regard to our internal exercises, 4n which all sin- strictly con- ^ 

sists, there is no ground for this distinction. AH our moral 
exercises are either positively sinful, or positively holy. Every 
sinful exercise is rf positive transgression either of some pre- » 

ceptor prohibition of the moraLlaw. Hence the "apostle James 
says, ** Sin is. the transgressic^ of the law." This de6nitioii 
comprehends every sin which the Divine law recognises. 

Some contend, lowever, that ih^ heart is entirely distinct 
&om moral exeircises, and antecedent to them. But even tliiisi ^ 
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t(ew of the sobjiect b.not at all consistentivtth the Bupposilion) 
that sm 4iad merely a negative or privative cause. For if it 
holy heart be entirely distinct trfnat holy exerciser, and ante* 
cedent to theiifv ; then it nrnst be entirely distinct frtytn that 
sanctifying icifloence of the Spirit whicb^prodaCQs holy exer< 
oises, and antecedent to that influence. And, therefore, the 
mere withdrawal' of that infkience from> Adam ai»d the fallen 
angels, and the loss ef their, holy exercises,, would by no means 
imply that they thereby lost their holy heart. Much less 
could the "mere Joss of the holy hearts which they had at first, 
of iVse/^ create Jn then* orfier hearts which were sinful, arid 
tiie foundation of sinful exercises. It appears to be iitterly 
impossible, therefore, to give any rational account of the iiH 
troduction of sin into the universe, without recourse to Df vine- 
agency as literally taught in the Sacred Soriptttres. 



NUMBER VII. 

In m> last number, I considered the impossibility of giving 
any rational account concerninor the cause of sin^, without re»- 
course to Divine agency, as //tera% taught in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Let us now" inquire, 

4. Whether we can give 'any other than a literal interpre- 
tation to those passages which were cited in the first ntjmber 
of this articfee, without assuming dangerous ground.* In the 
first place, we cannot wrest such passages from their plain, ob- 
vious meaning, without assuming the ground of the Arminian. 
The moderate CaWinisf contends that such passages as are 
cited to pro^e the universal agency of God can he explained 
away. The Arminian contends that those passages which are 
cited to prove the doctrine of Divine Decrees, the idoctrine of 
-uncopditionalaiid particular Election, the doctrine of Saint's 
Fecseverance, and the doctrine of the Spirit's influence ran be 



expMlbed'awaf. The modbrate Cidvinist oonteads itini aiM^ 
texts &9* wefe quoted in« the first ikomber of ilkb article ^^f M 
to' be ei^plaiaed awaj.. The ArmiiiHUa assert-s that sot ooly 
these > texts bat all those- which -are quoted to prove the doo^ 
U'mes which he disbelie^^eSj^ott^^ io beexplained' away. The 
Armmian- makes- his assertion oa the same groaiid,.a&d main* 
tains it in the-same way.. The moderate Calvinism eotitends, 
that the moral character of God and the moral agency of 
ereatures require the interpretation which he gii^s,;iand the 
Arminian infiisis thafthe moral character of God.and the mor-' 
al iagency of creatures require -the interpretation', which he 
gires. It i& very easy to show ^hat tlie sa-me objeetibns lie 
agahist a literal interpretation of thosa passages which «re so 
obnoxious to the Arminians, as against a literal iater|]^etatioii 
of those, which are so obnoxious to tliem.w hoi style- themselves 
rnoderate Calvinists. For if the ^moral agency of creatures be 
inconsistent with Divine ^geirey in general, it must be incon- 
sistent with the agency of the Holy Spirit in particular. If 
the moral agency of creatures and the Divine character be in-- 
consistent with the. universal age«cy of/God, they must be 
equally inconsistent with the universaLdecrees of God,j5lection, . 
reprobation and Divine sovereignty. 

Some insist, that the doctriae of Divine efficiency in* the 
production of moral exercises loads to Fatalism ; because it. 
«iakes all our actions previously -and infallibly certain. But 
if Fatalism consists in. a ptevions certaifiti/.; then. the doctrine 
of Divine decrees, arid the doctrine of Divine fore-knowledge 
l0ad to Fatalisms For every thing which.God either decrees 
or fore-knows, must be infallibly certain^ &p argues the con> 
sistent Arminian* And if his majprpremise be admitted, his, 
conclusion, is inevitable; The^ major premise,- which he' as- 
sumes, is, that previous iafiillible certainty is Fatalism. . Noyv 
the moderate Calviuist admits that preihise, when he pretends 
that Divine efficiency leads to Fatalism. And when he a»-- 
sjujpes the.;Arinin,iaii's ground,, he must, to be consi^tent^. ga^ 



MRien^ih& wk^ hiteu On this ground, theFeioi'^, dke iQo4er- 
ate Ci^vinist minst become an ArnuiuaiBfe. jSmd, when he ha^ 
becoDoe an Arminian^ he inust, i» or dett«k a void what be calls 
Fatalism, become a ^D6ist. For, he cannot avoid the doctrine 
of.a previous infallible certainty, without deirying the truth of 
aU the promises and predictioDe contained m the Bible, apd 
treatiAg it like a cunpirigly devised &.ble. Te^ be* consistent, 
,he must* even deny the relation of cause and effect; for caus^ 
Mtian is but an empty nam«, if it rend^s nothing certain. 
And whe^ he has deniied the relation of cause and eCect, he 
Jias denied all evidence of the existence of God ; and must, to 
be consistent, become an Atheist Indeed, he must go still 
farther. To avoid a previous certainty, which he calls Fatal- 
ism, he must even deny, that it is either true or false that a 
given event will take place. For if it be true that a givep 
event will take place ; then it certainly^ will; or, if it be false, 
4hat it wijf take place ; theu it pertainly will not. If it be 
either true or false that e^*ents will take place ; then there 
jnust be such a thing as previous infallible certainty. There 
is such a thing as relative uncertainty, but no such thing as 
absolute uncertainty. Events may be uncertain in relation to 
our knowledge. But to say, that they are absolutely uncer- 
tain, is Uie same as to'say, that it as aeither true nor false, 
til at they will take plaoe^ 

Theobjeotor cannot avoid that previous certainty which he 
calte Fatalism, thetefi>re„ without denying that there is any 
such thing as eilhar-previous truth or falsehood respecting any 
thing whatever. But if there be no foundation for previous 
iruth or falsehood ; then there cai* be no foundation for pres^ 
mt trutii or fefeehoodL Ta avoid what hs ealls FataHsm, the 
objeclior must, to be consistent, deny 4he> distinction between 
:^iitrh and falsehood, and even the existence of both. To get 
rid of all certainty, he must divest hi» mind of all certain kx 
irue knowledge, and plunge into the darkness and igBorai&cc 
tf ugivj^rsalaod unlimited Ske^cism*. 
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* But some will ask, WHat is the difference between absolute 
certainty respecting future events, and Fatalism t I answer. 
Fatalism means something more than this. 1. It maintains^, 
that this previous Certainty does not depend on the Divine will, 
nor on the Divine existence, nor any cause whatever. And, 
2. It denies the distinction between natural and moral ability, 
and the distinction between natural and moral necessity. 
These two ideas are the very essence of Fatalism. The Scrip- 
tural doctrine of the universal agency of God, therefore, is so 
far from leading to Fatalism, that it is diametrically opposite 
to it. For in the first place, it maintains, that all previous cer- ' 
tainty depends on the Divine will ; and, in the second place, 
it acknowledges the distinction between natural and moral 
necessity, and the distinction between natural and moral 
ability. 

But, perhaps moderate Calvinists and Arminians are not 
quite so far from real Fatalism, as they think they are. We 
have seen, that ihey cannot consistently deny the existence of 
a previous certainty, without denying the truth of the Divine 
predictions ; the inspiration of the Scriptures ;' the Divine fore- 
knowledge ; the relation of cause and effect, and consequent- 
ly the existence of God ; and, at last, that it is either true or 
false that future events will take placer. Let them only see 
these results, and it is highly probable that they would general^ 
ly admit the existence of such a previous certainty. But when . 
they have once admitted that such a previous certainty existf^, 
they must either take the Hbpkinsian and Scriptural view of 
this certainty ; or take the ground of Fatalism. They must 
either admit or deny^ that this previous infallible certainty de- 
pends on the Divine will. To admit that it depends on the 
Divine will, is the Ilopkinsian or Scriptural view of this sub- 
ject; but to deny that this previous certainty depends on the 
Divine wrlf, is a fundamental principle of Fatalism. They 
most) also, either admit or deny the distinction between nat- 
ural and moral necessity, and the distinction between nature 






dl and. moral ability. To adiQit tliese distinctions is to take 
Hopkinsian and Scriptural ground ; but i^ deny tl)ese distinc-. 
tjons. is a fundamental principle of Fatalism. Tbese distinct 
tions, ipoderate Calvinists and Arminians generally deny al- 
ready. 

, We may condude, therefore, that moderate Calvinists and 
Arminians stand upon dangerous^■ground. And the general 
course of errorists coniirros this conclusion. Who ever heard 
of a person's ascending from Arminianism to moderate Calvin-^ 
ism, from moderate Calvinism to Hopkinsian ism, and from 
Ilopkinsianism to infidelity ? There have indeed been instan- 
ces of apostacy among professed Hopjsinsians ; though fewer, 
it is presumed, than among any other cla^s of religious profes- 
sors. But however this may be, it may.be safely affirmed, 
that the doctrine of the universal ag:ency of God, or the spirit 
oi Ilopkinsianism never led a person into infidelity upon earth. 
Love to this doctrine never made an apostate in the world ; 
but. opposition to it often has. No man ever ascended to infi- 
delity by reasoning upon Hopkinsian principles ; but many 
have dccended into it by reasoning against them. Whenever 
a professed Hopkinsian has becofne a heretic or an infidel, it 
has always been by first giving up the ground. His <^r>urse is 
retrograde. He first becomes dissatisfied with Hopkinsian ism, 
and wishes to modify it ;, and he becomes a moderate Calvin- 
ist. Ho soon perceives, that, in order to be consistent he 
must descend still lower ;' and he becomes an Arminian. But 
he seldom stops there. He has begun to fall, and he descends, 
with accelerated velocity, either inta some grosser heresy, or 
into open infidelity. 

. It is ollen said, thai the doctrine of the universal agency of 
God tends to prevent conviction of ^ sin. But this assertion 
has never been substantiated. It is presumed that few will 
pretend to prove it from their own experience in teaching it. 
For no objectQrs against this doctrine have ever made the trial ; . 
icxcept those who h^ve become apostates from Hopkinsianism, 
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and gemxntie 'CalvJnism. The assiertioii Cfanuot be ptoted 
from observation. P*r there liaise bem mrmerous and powen- 
ful revivals, and aiomeroas instaiKses of the deepest coiivictioii* 
of sin where the doctrine is prea<;hed^ T)ie assertion cannot 
be proved ** a priori." For, reasoning a priori^ it has been 
shown already, that the doctrine of Divine efficiency in the 
prodnction of moral exercises, is as consistent with the sinful* 
ness of men, and of course^ with their conviction of sin, as any 
doctrine or supposition whatever. Nor can the assertion be 
proved from^ Scripture. For the Scriptures, it has been shown, , 
do, in their most literal and obvious sense, plainly teach the 
doctrine in qnestion. The Sacred Volume also assures us that 
*' all Scripture is profitable for doctrine, for reproofs for cor* 
rection, for instruction in righteousness.'*" According to 
Scripture; ministers have far more reason to hope that their 
preaching will be blessed to the conviction and conversion of 
sinners, when they faithfully declare the whole counsel of God, 
and let the Scriptures speak for themselves ; than they have, 
when they undertake either to be wise above or below what is 
written. 

But some will sayj ' AH this is metaphysical reasoning ; and 
therefore of no account.' It is sufficient, however, to reply, 
that mosty if not all objections against this doctrine are meta- 
physical; and metaphysical objections require metaphysical 
answers. But, if metaphysical reasoning be of no account ; 
then metaphysical objections are of no account. This anti- 
metaphysical sneer throws all metaphysical objections against, 
the doctrines of the universal agency of God, into the shade ; 
and entirely supersedes the necessity of metaphysical reason- 
ing in favor of it. We may, therefote, only appeafl to Scrip- 
ture as quoted in the first pumber of this article ; and leave it 
to speak for" itself without note or comment. 
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